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LETTERS OF JUNIUS, &c. 



LETTER XXX. 



TO TifE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

WHEJ^afieofilc despiae the tveakneaa of their government, or euafiect 
ita inientiona ofhoatiUty to the general welfare ; the aUghteat irre^ 
guiarUy^ in the exerciae qfita authority, whether by the fmncifial 
ndniatera, or even by the meaneat aubordinate officera, ia auffident 
to rouae their angry clamoura, or almoat to make them riae agamat 
it in arma. The people f^ England, and eapeciaUy of the metro- 
poUa, being encouraged by a atrong minority in parliament, had 
abnoat aince the beginning of the preaent reign, looked with a aort 
rf braving contempt ttfion the executive exerciae of the aavereign 
powetm Farioua irregularitiea, inconaiderately committed by the 
mimatera, had alarmed them with the dread ff an intention to aup- 
preaa their Hbertiea, which made them regard a watchfidneaa to 
haraaa the government, aa thefirat qf patriot virtuea. 

Thua actuated, they*looked almoat with the jealouay ofmadneaa, on 
every inatance of the interpoaition of military aid, to aupport the 
magiatratea in the maintenance qfpubUc order* They complained, 
that the gcruemment induatrioualy aot^ht occaaionafor employing 
the aoUUera againat their fcllow^aubjecta. In Juriea, they ahewed 
VOL. II. B 



S JUNIUS. 

a dia/ioaition to condemn soldiers^ as if guilty of wanton murder j 
in every instance of accidental death by the uee of their armt- 
against rioters* Still more^ when^ aa in the case related in thefol- 
tofving Letter^ the soldiers actually dared to violate the just re- 
sftect due to the authority dfthe civil magistracy^ was the strongest 
indignation of the fieofile naturally firovoked against them. 

It might seem to require extraordinary alacrity ofsusfiicion against 
the ministers^ to induce one to imfiute as a crime to them^ the tm- 
authorised act of a few individuals of the guards. But^ their aft- 
probation of the conduct of the soldiersy ufion occasions when riots 
had been sufifiressed with bloodshed^ was sufifiosed to have encou- 
raged the soldiers to dare almost any act of wanton audacity against 
the civil flower, Hence^ though iwt directly and immediately guilty 
of the rescue of General Ganscl^ the ministers were^ however^ re- 
garded as being firimarily the authors of that^ and of whatever 
other like irregularity the soldiery should proceed to commit. 

The circumstances of the transaction^ are detailed with sufficient mi- 
nuteness in the following Letter, 

Mrs, G» A. Bellamy) in her Memoirs„„A book exceedingly well 
written^ but very incorrect in facts,,,,Relatesqf the father^ of Ge- 
neral Gansel^ that he fuid^ in his yotUhy made a vow, never to have 
more than one sort qf animal food on his table j at one meal; that 
/itf, ever after^ religiously observed his vow ; and that^ when she 
paid hi?n a visit at his house in the country y he entertained her at 
suppery on her arrival, with three boiled chickens^ three broiled 
onesy and three roasted ones. 

Though Junius^ and the party of which he was the popular orator^ 
certainly made too much clamour concerning the rescue of General 
Gansel'y yety in taking notice of the cascy and in procuring the re- 
dress of the irregularity y they appear to hccve discharged a patri- 
otic dutyy qf which the neglect might have proved even fatally 
miscldevous, 

Junius, in tltis Letter y shews his power of narrative to be not infe- 
rior to his skill in reasoning^ and his ability in the arts qfpcrsua-' 
sive eloquence. 



j 



JUNIUS. 



17. October, 1769. 

SIRy 

IT is not wonderful, that the great cause in 
which this country is engaged, should have roused 
and engrossed the whole attention of the people. I 
rather admire the generous spirit with which they 
feel and assert their interest in this important ques- 
tion, than blame them for their indiflference about 
any other. When the constitution is openly in- 
vaded, when the. first original right of the people, 
from which all laws derive their authority, is di- 
rectly attacked, inferior grievances naturally lose 
their force, and are suffered to pass by without pu- 
nishment or observation. The present ministry are 
as singularly marked by their fortune, as by their 
crimes. Instead of atoning for their former con- 
duct by any wise or popular measure, they have 
found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover and 



They have found, in the enormity of one fact, ^c] Junius 
thus strives to persuade his readers, that the i>eop1e were so com- 
pletely occupied with their resentment, on account of the decision 
in the case of the Middlesex election, and with their endeavours 
to procure redress of the injury inflicted by that decision upon the 
constitution, as to disregard those inferior violations of their 
rights, which the ministry were every day perpetrating. He in- 
sinuates, too, that so wicked were the ministers, as to pay no other 
regard to the general concern of the nation, respecting the wrong 
done to the electors of Middlesex, save that of committing other 
wrongs with increased assiduity, as these might now escape un- 
heeded. Tlie train of this exordium, is well adapted to fix atten- 
tion on the facts which arc to follow, and to enhance their apparent 
importance. 



4 JUNIUS; 

defence for a series of measures, which must have 
been fatal to any other administration. I fear we 
are too remiss in observing the whole of their pro- 
ceedings. Struck with the principal figure, we do 
not sufficiently mark in what manner the canvas is 
filled up. Yet surely it is not a less crime, nor less 
fatal in its consequences, to encourage a flagrant 
breach of the law by a military force, than to make ' 
use of the forms of parliament to destroy the con- 
stitution. ...The ministry seem determined to give 
us a choice of difficulties ; and, if possible, to per- 
plex us with the multitude of their offences. The 
expedient is worthy of the Duke of Grafton. But, 
though he has preserved a gradation and variety in 
his measures, we should remember that the princi* 
pie is uniform. Dictated by the same spirit, they 
deserve the same attention. The following fact, 
though of the most alarming nature, has not yet 
been clearly stated to the public ; nor have the 
consequences of it been sufficiently understood.... 
Had I taken it up at an earlier period, I should 
have been accused of an uncandid, malignant pre- 
cipitation, as if I watched for an unfair advantage 
agsdnst the ministry, and would not allow them a' 
reasonable time to do their duty. They now stand 
without excuse. Instead of employing the leisure 



Had I taken it up. at an earlier fieriod^ ^c] Junius probably 
waited, till he should see whether tlie £acts which he is about to 
relate, might be successfully employed with the public, to excite 
a new clamour against the ministers, and to embarrass them. 



JUNIUS. 5 

they have had, in a strict examination of the of- 
fence, and punishing the offenders^ they seem to 
have considered that indulgence as a security to 
them that, with a little time and management, the 
whole affair might be buried \j^ silence, and utterly 
forgotten. 

* A Major-Gbneral of the army is arrested 
by the sheriffs officers for a considerable debt. He 
persuades them to conduct him to the Tilt- Yard in 
St. James's Park, under some pretence of business 
which it imported him to settle before he was con- 
fined. He applies to a serjeant, not immediately 
on duty, to assist with some of his companions in 
£Eivouring his escape... .He attempts it... .A bustle 
ensues.... The bailiffs claim their prisoner. | An 
officer of the guards, not then on duty, takes part 
in the affiur, applies to the X lieutenant, command- 
ing the Tilt- Yard guard, and urges him to turn out 
his guard to relieve a general officer. The lieute- 
nant declines interfering in person ; but stands at a 
distance, and suffers the business to be done. The 
officer takes upon himself to order out the guard. 
In a moment they are in arms, quit the guard, 
march, rescue the general, and drive away the 
sheriffs officers ; who, in vain, represent their right 
to iheir prisoner, and the nature of the arrest. The 
soldiers first conduct the general into the guard- 

» Major-Getieral Gansel. t Lieutenant Dodd. 

\ Lieutenant Garth. 
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room, then escort him to a place of safety with 
bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of military tri- 
umph. I will not enlarge upon the various circum- 
stances which attended this atrocious proceeding. 
The personal injury*received by the officers of the 
law in the ex,ecution of their duty, may perhaps 
be atoned for by some private compensation. I 
consider nothing but the wound which has been 
given to the law itself, to which no remedy has 
been applied, no satisfaction made. .Neither is it 
my design to dwell upon the misconduct of the 
parties concerned, any farther than is necessary to 
shew the behaviour of the ministry in its true light. 
I would make every compassionate allowance for 
the infatuation of the prisoner, the false and crimi- 
nal discretion of one officer, and the madness of 
another. I would leave the ignorant soldiers en- 
tirely out of the question. They are certainly the 
least guilty, though they are the only persons who 
have yet suffered, even in the appearance of pu- 
nishment*. The fact itself, however atrocious, is 
not the principal point to be considered. It might 



/ consider nothing but the woujid^ ^c] No similar incident 
could have more highly deserved such animadversion. An inter- 
ference of the soldiers against the civil power executing the law 
....at the very seat of the Court....of the King's Guard.. ..not of 
private soldiers alone, but also of officers... .was, in truth, after 
the praise which had been bestowed on the soldiers, for their 
readiness to act against the unarmed people, a very heinous and 
dangerous crime against constitutional liberty. 

• A few of them were confined. 
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have happened under a more regular government, 
and with guards better disciplined than ours. The 
main question is, in what manner have the ministry- 
acted on this extraordinary occasion ? A general 
officer calls upon the King's own guard, then actu- 
ally on duty, to rescue him from the laws of his 
country : yet, at this moment, he is in a situation 
no worse than if he had not committed an offence 
equally enormous in a civil and military view.... 
A lieutenant upon duty designedly quits his guard, 
and suffers it to be drawn out by another officer, for 
a purpose which he well knew (as we may collect 
from an appearance of caution, which only makes 
his behaviour the more criminal) to be in the high- 
est degree illegal. Has this gentleman been called 
to a court-martial, to answer for his conduct ? No. 
Has it been censured? No. Has it been in any 
shape enquired into? No.... Another lieutenant, 
not upon duty, nor even in his regimentals, is 
daring enough to order out the King's Guard, over 
which he had properly no command, and engages 
them in a violation of the laws of his country, per- 
haps the most singular and extravagant that ever 
was attempted.... What punishment has he suffered? 
Literally, none. Supposing he should be prose- 



Ha9it been ceruured ? JVb. Has it^ i^'c] Here is a fine exam- 
ple of the successful use of the figure of interrogation* It deserves 
to be particularly studied, by the reader who would learn eloquence 
from Junius. 

What fiuniahmetu has he suffered ? Literally^ noneJ] The feet 
• was, as Junius states it. The ministry, and the commanding 
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cuted at common law for the rescue, will that cir- 
cumstance, from which the ministry pan derive no 
merit, excuse or justify their suffering so flagrant a 
breach of military discipline to pass by unpunished, 
and unnoticed? Are they aware of the outrage 
offered to their sovereign, when his own proper 
guard is ordered out to stop, by main force, the 
execution of his laws ? What are we to conclude 
from so scandalous a neglect of their duty, but that 
they have other views, which can only be answer- 
ed by securing the attachment of the guards ? The 
minister would hardly be so cautious of offending 
them, if he did not mean, in due time, to call for 
their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it 
be observed, that these gentlemen are neither young 
ofi&cers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of ensigns, who infest our 
streets, and dishonour our public places, it might 
perhaps be sufficient to send them back to that 



officer under whose immediate orders Lieutenant Dodd was, had 
evidently failed in their duty. In this case, then, the interposition 
of Junius cannot be said to have been too eager and malignant^ 

Unfledged race of Mnaigni,^ i^'c] If we consider, that early- 
education in any profession, is almost indispensably necessary to 
the attainment of excellence in it, we cannot but confess the rea- 
sonableness of allowing young gentlemen to enter the army as sotfn 
as they are at all able to carry arms and learn the discipline. * It 
is enough if mere infancy be excluded. Here, then, Junius ra- 
ther repeats a topic of popular clamour, than points out any real 
abuse. 
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discipline, from which their parents, judging lightly 
from the maturity of their vices, had removed them 
too soon. In this case, I am sorry to see, not so 
much the folly of youth, as the spirit of the corps, 
and the connivance of government. I do not ques- 
tion that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regiments of guards. But, considering them 
as a corps, I fear it will be found, that they are nei- 
ther good soldiers, nor good subjects. Far be it 
from me to insinuate the most distant reflection 
upon the army. On the contrary, I honour and 
esteem the profession ; and, if these gentlemen were 
better soldiers, I am sure they would be better sub- 
jects. It is not that there is any internal vice or 
defect in the profession itself, as regulated in this 
country, but that it is the spirit of this particular 
corps to despise their profession, and that while 
they vainly assume the lead of the army, they make 
it matter of impertinent comparison and triumph 



Considering them as a corfis^ lsfc*'\ The- guards, as being that 
part of the army which was the most under the observation of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, was the most odious to them. Hence 
the severity of satire, with which Junius, here and in other 
places in these Letters, speaks of them. Both good sense, and no 
contemptible knowledge of military affairs, undeniably appear in 
the observations on the army, which are here introduced. But, if 
any serious doubt could be ever entertained, as if the guards 
were a soldiery fit only for the parade of peace ; the gallantry 
and importance of their services during the present war, must 
have for ever removed it. VV^e have not forgotten, with what ge- 
nerous ardour they attended the Duke of York to Holland ; nor, 
how bravely they fought ; nor, how much tliey suffered, amid the 
battles and disasters of that expedition. 
VOL. II. C 
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over the bravest troops in the world (I mean;, our 
marching regiments) that they indeed stand upon 
higher ground, and are privileged to neglect the 
laborious forms of military discipline and duty. 
Without dwelling longer upon a most invidious 
subject, I shall leave it to military men, who have 
seen a service more active than the parade, to de- 
termine whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been cncou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious pur- 
j)oses it may be applied hereafter, well deserves our 
most iserious consideration. I know, indeed, that 
when this affair happened, an affectation of alarm 
ran through the ministry. Something must be done 
to save appearances. The case was too flagrant to 
be passed by absolutely without notice. But how 
have they acted? Instead of ordering the officers 
concerned, (and who, strictly speaking, are alone 
guilty) to be put under arrest, and brought to trials 
they would have it understood, that they did their 
duty completely, in confining a serjeant and four 
private soldiers, until they should be demanded by 
the civil power ; so that, while the officers who or- 



Did their duty comfiletelyy in confining a serjeant and four 
firivate soldiers^ Is^c. This was, indeed, to trifle with their duty, 
and with the opinion of the people. The ministers who cotdd 
act thus, well deserved the sharpest censure of Junius. There 
was a violation both of the peace, and of military discipline, in 
the conduct of the officers and soldiers who had been concerned 
in the rescue. The officers were more guilty than the soldiers. 
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dered or permitted the thing to be done, escape 
Mitbout censure, the poor men who obeyed those 
orders, who in a military view are no way respon- 
sible for what they did, and wjio for that reason 
have been discharged by the civil magistrates, are 
the only objects whom the ministry have thought 
proper to expose to punishment. They did not ven- 
ture to bring even these men to a court-martial, 
because they knew their evidence would be fatal 
to some persons whom they were determined to 
protect. Otherwise, I doubt not, the lives of these 
unhappy, friendless soldiers, would long since have 
been sacrificed without scruple, to the security of 
their guilty officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame 
the passiohs of the people.... Let me now appeal to 
their understanding. If there be any tool of admi- 
nistration daring enough to deny these facts, or 
shameless enough to defend the conduct of the mi- 
nistry, let him come forward. I care not under 
what title he appears. He shall find me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative, and the justice 
of my observations upon it, at the hazard of niy 
utmost credit with the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments, the com- 
mon administration of justice is suffered to take its 
course. The subject, though robbed of his share 
in the legislature, is still protected by the laws. The 
political freedom of the English constitution was 
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once the pride and honour of an Englishman. The 
civil equality of the laws preserved the property, 
and defended the safety of the subject. Are these 
glorious privileges the birth-right of the people, or 
are we only tenants at the will of the ministry ?.... 
But that I know there is a spirit of resistance in the 
hearts of my countrymen ; that they value life, not 
by its conveniences, but by the independance and 
dignity of their condition ; I should, at this moment, 
appeal only to their discretion. I should persuade 
them to banish from their minds all memory of what 
we were ; I should tell them this is not a time to 
remember that we M'^ere Englishmen ; and give it as 
my last advice, to make some early j^eement with 
the minister, that since it has pleased him to rob us 
of thos? political rights which once distinguished 
the inhabitants of a country where honour was hap- 
piness, he would leave us at least the humble, obe- 
dient security of citizens, and graciously conde- 
scend to protect us in our submission. 

JUNIUS. 



But that I know there U a sfiirit of reaiatancej ^c] This is 
one of Uie boldest and most truly eloquent passages in the whole 
of these Letters. It involves argument with lofty and vehement 
sentiment. It cannot be read without emotion. To hear it spoken 
with due majesty and force of elocution, were enough to rouse a 
nation to arms. 
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LETTER XXXL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER* 



THE advocates for administration learned to imitate the accusatoiy 
and the defensive artifices q/* Junius. They exclaimed against 
the outrageous malignity of his imfiuting to ndmstry^ as a fiublic 
crime^ a private transaction which they could not foresee nor /ire- 
vent. They afifiealed to the humanity of the public^ whether it were 
not barbarous to endeavour to add to the pecuniary distresses of 
General Gansely both the displeasure of government and the in^ 
Agnation of the public ? They asked^ wfiat joy could it give to the 
friends of liberty ^if Captain Doddand Captain Garth should be 
reduced to want and overwhelmed with ignominy ^ by being deprived 
of their commissions and dismissed from the army ? They strove 
to in/lame the resentment of all the officers of the guards^ on ac~ 
count of the bitter abuse which had been thrown out by Junius 
against those troops. They declared^ that it wets left to the civil 
power to vindicate its own authority/ by legal process against both 
the officers and the soldiers by whom the rescue had been effected* 
They loudly proclaimed it to be unworthy of the generous spirit 
of British justice^ to punish any person tivice*»;Jty both civil and 
military authority •••for the same offence* They exclaimed^ that 
the gorvemment must surely be excellent^ unde^ which no more 
serious subject of complaint could be foundy than the accidental 
rescue of a prisoner from the sheriffs officers by a few disorderly 
soldiers* J^^br were these pretences without effect* Many were 
disposed to pity the sufferers: and mqny to excuse the lenity with 
which their crime was treated by government* 

Junius found it, therefore, necessary to support and enforce, by 
another Letter, that which he had before advanced on this subject* 
To accomplish this the more effectually, he tfiought proper to 
write in the character o/.Philo Junius. He begins with vi?u- 
dicating Junius with modesty and art from the charge of malign 
Tttty, and with solemnly affirming the truth of the facts w/u'ch he 
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had'atated. Having thus far undeniably succeeded; he Jinda it 
easy t% expose the unseastmableness of that claim of compassion^ 
Kvhich had been set up in favour of General Gansel and his rio^ 
tous delivefers. The charge (f wanton malice against the mims- 
tera^ he easily answers^ by shewing^ that he had blamed them^ not 
for failing to prevent^ but for not punishing^ the military irregu- 
larities of w/iich he complained. Even the praise of the guards i> 
turned against themselves^ by the observation^ that the more ex^ 
ceUent the ndlitary character of the guards^ so much the more vfere 
they dishonoured by t/iat disorderly conduct of their officers and 
soldiersy which they shewed, in this instance, a forwardness to jus- 
tify. He, then, again warns the public against suffering their 
compassion for Gansel, to betray them to the sacrifice of their com- 
mon liberties; and concludes with insinuating the necessity <f a 
parliamentary enquiry, to ascertain the truth of the facts, and pro- 
cure effectual redress of the grievance. 
T/tis Letter is written with plainness, but with admirable propriety 
of style. 



14. November J 1769. 

5IR, 

THE variety of remarks which have been 
made upon the last Letter of Junius, and my own 
opinion of the writer, who, whatever may be his 
faults, is certainly not a weak man, have induced 
me to examine, with some attention, the subject 
of that Letter. I could not persuade myself that, 
while he had plenty of important materials, he 
would have taken up a light or trifling occasion to 



He would have taken up A light or trifling occasion, &c.] Here 
is an incorrectness of phrase. We cannot, in Eingtish, say, -with 
prOprk^ty, take up an occasion* VVe seize, avail ourselves of, do 
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attack the ministry ; much less could I cooceive, 
that it was his iatentian to ruin the officers ccm- 
cemed in the rescue of General Gansel, or to in- 
jure the general himself. These are little objects, 
aad can no way contribute to the great purposes 
he seems to have in view by addressing himself to 

the public Without considering the ornamental 

style he has adopted, I determined to look farther 
into the matter, before I decided upon the merits 
of his Letter. The first step I took, was to enquire 
into the truth of the facts ; for, if these were either 
false or misrepresented, the most artful exertion of 
Ms understanding, in reasoning upon them, would 

only be a disgrace to him Now, Sir, I have found 

every circumstance stated by Junius to be literally 
true. General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to 
conduct him to the parade, arid certainly solicited 
a corporal and other soldiers, to assist him in mak- 
ing his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply 
to Captain Garth for the assistance of his guard.... 
Captain Garth declined appearing himself, but stood 
aloof, while the other took upon him to order 



not /e/ </£/), an occasion. But, propriety of speech allows us not to 
tay, that we take it upJ\ An occasion is supposed to be as it were, 
a golden portionof something which is passing before us. We may 
Maze it, to make it the ground work for some part of the struc- 
ture of our fortunes. We do not take it ufi^ to crown our heads 
with it. 

ThefivBt atefi I tookj waa^ ^c] How skilful I To pretend that 
be had doubted the truth of tlie fiacts, and had, only after painful 
enquiry, been convinced of their certainty I Double force is thus 
added to the previous testimony of Junius. 
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out the King's guard, and by nudn force rescued 
the General. It is also strictly true, that the Gene- 
ral was escorted by a file of musqueteers to a place 
of security.... These are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which 
I promise you no gentleman in the guards will 
deny. If all or any of them are false, why are 
they not contradicted by the parties themselves? 
However secure against military censure, they have 
yet a character to lose ; and surely, if they are in- 
nocent, it is not beneath them to pay some attention 
to the opinion of the public. 

The force ofJuNins's Observations upon these 
facts, cannot be better marked than by stating and 
refuting the objections which have been made to 
them. One writer says, ** Admitting the officers 
*' have offisnded, they are punishable at common 
" law; and will you have a British subject punish- 
** ed twice for the same offence?".... I answer, that 
they have connnitted two offences, both very enor^ 
mous, and violated two laws. The rescue is one 
offence, the flagrant breach of discipline another; 
and, hitherto, it does not appear that they have 
been punished, or even censured, for either. Ano- 
ther gentleman lays much stress upon the calamity 
of the case ; and, instead of disproving facts, appeals 



However secure against military censure^ il^f .] This is a re- 
flection of bitter irony against the discipline of t|ie guards. 

Lays much stress^ t^J'c.] On most occasions, there would be 
vulgarity in the use of this phrase. Here, however, it seems to 
be forcibly expressive, and not too mean. 



f 



Is 
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at once to the compassion of the public. This 
idea, as well as the insinuation that depriving the 
parties of their commissions V)ould be an injury to 
their creditors^ can only refer to General Gansel. 
The other officers are in no distress ; therefore, have 
no claim to compassion : nor does it appear, that 
their creditors, if they have any, are more likely 
to be satisfied by their continuing in the guards. 
But this sort of plea will not hold in any shape. 
Compassion to an offender, who has grossly violated 
the laws, is in effect a cruelty to the peaceable sub- 
ject who has observed them; and, even admitting 
the force of any alleviating circumstances, it is 
nevertheless true, that in this instance the royal 
compassion has interposed too soon. The legal 
and proper mercy of a King of England may re- 
mit the punishment, but ought not to stop the 
trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has 
been a cry raised against Junius, for his malice 
and injustice, in attacking the ministry upon an 
event which they could neither hinder nor foresee. 
Thb, 1 must affirm, is a false representation of his 
argument. He lays no stress upon the event itself, 
as a ground of accusation against the ministry, but 
dwells entirely upon their subsequent conduct. He 
does not say that they are answerable for the of- 
fence; but, for the scandalous neglect of their 
duty, in suffering an offence, so flagrant, to pass by 
without notice or enquiry. . Supposing them ever 

TOL* II. D 
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so regardless of what they owe to the public, and 
as indiferent about the opinion as they are about 
the interests of their country, what answer, as oft- 
cer^ of the crown, will they give to Jtjuf iirs, when 
he asks them, Are they aware of the outrage offered 
to their Sovereign, when bis own proper guard is 
ordered out to stop^ by main force, the execution of 

his laws? And when we see a ministry giving 

such a strange, unaccountable protection, to the 
officers of th« guards, is it unfair to suspect, that 
they have some secret and unwarrantable motives 
for their conduct? If they feel themselves injured 
by such a suspicion, why do they not immediately 
clear themselves from it by doing their duty? For 
the honour ol the guards, I cannot help expressing 
another suspicion, that if the commanding officer 
had not received a secret injuncticm to the cwi- 
trary , he would, in the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness, have applied for a court-martial to try the two 
subahems; the one for quitting his guard.... the 
other for taking upon him the command of the 
guard, and employing it in the manner he did. I 
do not mean to enter into, or defend, the severity 
with which Junius treats the guards. On the 
contrary, I will suppose for a moment that they 
deserve a very different character. If this be true, 
in what light will they consider the conduct of 



Strange, unaccountable firotectiorij ^c] This is an unjustifia- 
ble vulgarity of phraseology, borrowed from the license of com- 
non ccmversation. 
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the two subalterns, but as a general reproach and 
disgrsct to the whole corps? And will they not 
wish to see them censured in a military way, if it 
were only for the credit and discipline of the re- 
giment. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the ministry seem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good-nature of the public; whose humanity, they 
found, considered nothing in this affair but the 
distress of General Gansel. They would persuade 
us, that it was only a common rescue by a few 
'disorderly soldiers, and not the formal, deliberate 
act, of the King's guard headed by an officer; and 
the public has fallen into the deception, I think, 
therefore, we are obliged to Junius fpr tne care 
he has taken to enquire into the facts, and for the 
just commentary with which he has given them to 
the world..,. For my own part, I am as unwilling 
as any man to load the unfortunate; but, really, 
Sir, the precedent with respect to the guards, is of 
a most important nature, and alarming enough 
(considering the consequences with which it may 
be attended) to deserve a parliamentary enquiry : 
when the guards are daring enough, not only to 



The formal^ deliberate acty of the King*8 guards l^cJ] This is 
an exaggeration. The rescue of Gansel was certainly as far from 
being a deliberate act, as from being merely the riotous interpo- 
sition of a few disorderly soldiers. 

When the guards are daring enough^ i^'c] This concluding 
sentence is in the best manner of Junius ; involving forcible 
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violate their own discipline, but publicly, and 
with the most atrocious violence, to stop the exe- 
cution of the laws, and when such extraordinary 
offences pass with impunity, believe me, Sir, the 
precedent strikes deep. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



argument with vehement sentiment, addressed in a manner the 
most skilful, to accomplish his purpose with his reader, and 
breathing that rising animation, which is requisite at the close of 
a discourse, to inflame the mind of the reader or hearer* in 
favour of what you may have advanced. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



JUJ^flUS had not disdained to refity to one Letter with the tigna^ 
. ture of Modestus, that was addressed to him in the Gazetteer. 
He was called to reply to another Letter with the same signa* 
iure^ which inmuatedy that ministry had not neglected their duty 
in regard to the rescuers of General Gansel; but that Junius 
and his friends were too impatient j and complained of evil-tnten" 
tioned ncgBgence in gavemmepty before it could have time to ex^ 
ecute that justice y which was so clamorously demanded. It had 
also warmly reprobated the malevolence ^ Junius, and had iy- 
presented his eager interposition in this and other similar casesj 
as the effect rather qf innate mischievousness of disposition^ than 
of pure and genuine public spirit. 

Junius, in this Letter^ makes a brief reply; expresses himself ready 
to be satisfied with the due punishment of the guilty officers ; me- 
naces farther revenge on the Duke qf Grafton^ if the offenders 
should be suffered to escape ; asserts^ in a high toncy the public 
importance of the affair in question; and declares his resolution^ 
not to be frightened by any unjust imputations from his ground. 

Government would not persist in a contention with public opinion^ 
respecting so small a matter. Jvvivsjlnally prevailed. 



15. November^ 1769. 

SIR, 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who 
publishes in the Gazetteer under the name of Mo- 
destus. He has some right to expect an answer 
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from me ; though, I think, not so much from the 
merit or importance of Ms objections, as from my 
own voluntary engagement. I had a reason for not 
taking notice of him sooner ; which, as he is a can- 
did person, I believe he will think sufficient. In 
my first Letter, I took for granted, from the time 
which had elapsed, that there was no intention to 
censure nor even to try, the persons concerned in 
the rescue of General Gansel; but Modestus having 
since either affirmed, or strongly insinuated that the 
ofienders might still be brought to a legal trial, any 
attempt to prejudge the cause, or to prejudice the 
minds of ajury, or a court-martial, would be highly 
improper. 

A man more hostile to the ministry than I am, 
would not so often remind them of their duty. If 
the Duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
his station, why is he minister ?. . . .1 will not descend 
to a scurrilous altercation with any man : but this 
is a subject too important to be passed over with 
silent indifference. If the gentlemen, whose con- 
duct is in question, are not brought to a trial, the 
Duke of Grafton shall hear from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have 
taken up this cause, are of little importance, com- 



If the gentlemen, b*c.] It is evident, that the growing favour 
of the public seduced the author of these Letters to conceive an 
overweening opinion of his own consequence. It were to be wish- 
ed, that he had spared these and some other braggard threats. 



r 
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pared with the facts themselves, and the observa- 
tions I have made upon them. Without a vain pro- 
fession of integrity, which in these time3 might 
justly be suspected, I shall shew myself in efiFect a 
firiend to the interests of my countrymen ; and leave 
it to them to determine, whether I am moved by a 
personal malevolence to three private gentlemen, or 
merely by a hope of perplexing the ministry, or 
whether I am animated by a just and honourable 
purpose of obtsdning a satisfaction to the laws of 
this country, equal, if possible, to the violation they 

have suffered. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON* 



The prcBent admtnUtration vfoa not to be dittoivcd^ wMle the Duke 
qf Grafton stood unmoved at the head of the Treatury. Junius, 
therefore^ stiU returns to the charge against that ndnister person- 
(dly* He seized^ in the present instance^ a fair occasion for ha- 
Tossing him. TVeachery to his friendship^ dishonour Jrom his 
^oife^ perfidiwjus baseness to his mistress^ weak versatility qfpoli^ 
tical principles^ a violation of the rights rf election^ and tlie aban^ 
doning of the laws to be slighted at pleasure by the excesses of the 
soldiery J were so many signs of topics of disgrace^ which the elo- 
^fuence of this writer had already charged, with great plausibility j 
against the Duke. To these, he in this Letter adds the charge of 
corruption in office, committed at the very time when the Duke 
was opening a prosecution against a man- whom he accused of hav- 
ing attempted to corrupt him. 

Mr. Samuel Vaughan, a merchant in London, wished to obtain for 
his family, the reversion of the office of Clerk to the Supreme 
Court, in the Island of Jamaica. He was informed, that this of- 
fice, though not lawfully to be sold, might howeier, by proper 
management, be purchased from the First Lord of the Treasury. 
He therefore made affidavit before the Lord Mayor, that he 
would pay the sum of Jive thousand pounds, for the benefit of who- 
ever should procure to him that office,ybr the lives of his three 
^sons, or of any otlier three persons whom Jie s/ioidd choose to 
name. Making t/ds affidavit, he first attempted to procure the 
appointment from the Duke of Grafton, for the prof erred money, 
by the intermediation of a Mr. Newcome, of Hackney, whom he 
understood to possess the Duke's confidence. Newcome refused 
to become the agent of such a negotiation. Vauglian then asked 
the office, and proffered the money, in a Letter to the Duke him- 
self. The Duke directed a prosecution to be commenced against 
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Vtmgimff m the etmrt of Xing' 9 Mench^ en aeanmt of thia attemfu 
vpaa the integrity t^a mkdsier* H was argued^ tmmtcceasfuUy^ 
in defence of Vaughan^ by hUcountely that offices in the Colonies 
were legaliy saleable^ eefiecially Patent-Offices^ such aa that 
which Mr, Taughan had proposed to purchase* Buty the prosectL- 
turn was suddenly discontin u ed ; and Mr. Vaughan escaped* He 
w anmecttd with the city-patriots ; and had even taken an 
active part in their niost bustling transactipis. On this account j 
he wasy ofcourscj the less Ukely to obtain a good bargain at court* 
But y for the same reason, he had so much the more of the favour 
of Ids patriot friends* Theyrefusedy at first y to believe him guilty; 
and had or laaty the bold effrontery to assert y that his guilty with 
sA its msdenktble circumstaaces^ was wumpeachable innocence, 
lUs was the case in which the Duke tf Graftsn was said to have 
effected the praise of an t^fkial purity that did not truly belong 
to him. 
Another patent^lacey in the collection of the customs at Exeter j 
was scid about the same time to a Mr* Hincyfbr the sum of three 
thousand and five hundred pounds ; which was paid to General 
Burgoyncy as a secret reimbursement of his expences in a very 
di^aceful election-contest at Preston* The circumstances of this 
transaction became knomn to the adversaries of the ministry m 
They were, loudly proclaimed and reprobated by Junius, parti* 
cularbf in the two following Letters* The Duke of Grafton was 
held to be as criminal m the saky as if the money had been eon* 
verted to his own personal use* The prosecution <f Vaughan was 
supposed to have been discontinued^ in order to quiet the cla^ 
mour relative to Nine* Vaughan was under prosecutiony at the 
time when the foUowvnfiJLetter was published* 



29. Novembery 1769. 

VT LOKD, 

THOUGH "my opinion of your Grace's in- 
tegrity was but little affected by the coyness with 

VOL. II. £ 
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which you received Mr. Vaughan's proposals, I 
confess I give you some credit for your discretion. 
You had a fair opportunity of displaying a certain 
delicacy, of which you had been suspected; and 
you were in the right to make use of it. By laying 
in a moderate stock of reputation, you undoubtedly 
meant to provide for the future necessities of your 
character, that with an honourable resistance upon 
record, you might safely indulge your genius, and 
yield to a favourite inclination with security. But 
you have discovered your purposes too soon; aBd, 
instead of the modest reserve of virtue, have shewn 
us the termagant chastity of a prude, who gratifies 
her passions with distinction, and prosecutes one 
lover for a rape, while she solicits the lewd embraces 
of another. 

Your cheek turns pale ; for a guilty conscience 

tells you, you are undone Come forward, thou 

virtuous minister, and tell the world by what in- 
terest Mr. Hine has been recommended to so ex- 
traordinary a mark of his Majesty's favour; what 
was the price of the patent he has bought, and to 



Have shewn us the termagant cTiastity of a firudey &c.] A 
comparison more entertainingly illustrative of the imputation 
which Junius meant to alledge, could not easily have been found* 
But, there is good reason for thinking, that the Duke of Grafton 
was a minister above corruption. The fact in regard to Hine and 
Burgoyne, ought probably to be regarded as an instance of his ac- 
quiescence in favour of another, in what he would have for him-^ 
self indignantly despised. 
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"what honourable purpose the purchase money has 
been applied? Nothing less than many thousands 
could pay Colonel Burgoyne's expences at Preston, 
Do you dare to prosecute such a creature as 
Vaughan, while you are basely setting up the 
Royal Patronage to auction? Do you dare to com- 
plain of an attack upon your own honour, while 
you are selling the favours of the crown, to raise a 
fund for corrupting the morals of the people? And, 
do you think it possible such enormities should es- 
cape without impeachment? It is, indeed, highly 
your interest to maintain the present House of Com- 
mions. Having sold the nation to you in gross, they 
will undoubtedly protect you in the detail; for, 
while they patronize your crimes, they feel for their 
own. 

JUNIUS. 



Do you dare to firoaecute such a creature aa Vaughan^ &c.] 
The eloqaence of this closing paragraph is awfully energetic. 
Perhaps the whole is not exceeded by any one of those before it. 
Even its brevity is well adapted to render its impression more 
forcible. A rhetorician, who should strive to imitate this elo- 
quence, would probably labour in vain. It is the correspondence 
between the matter and the manner ; it is the suitableness of the 
address to the purpose intended ; it is because the exterior forms 
arc filled with the whole soul of eloquence ; that we so irresisti- 
bly feel, in perusing this Letter, the Orator's power. Junius 's 
invective wears, sometimes, an air of rude ferocity ; but not in 
this instance. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

JJ^this Letter, Jukius refieata the charge he had brought agwiof 
the Duke of Grafton in that which U immediately preceding; ref- 
lates the particulars of the fact more ift detail ; urges a multitude 
of aggravating circumstances ; and boldly calls upon the Duke 
for explanation or denial, TJie character of General Burgoyne, 
Jidls incidentally in his way ; and he neglects not such afidr occa* 
Hon to treat it with malignant tuperity* 



12. December J 1769. 

M7 LOBD, 

I FIND, with some surprize, that you are not 
supported as you deserve. Your most determiaed 
advocates have scruples about them, which you are 
unacquainted with ; and, though there be nothing 
too hazardous for your grace to engage in, there 
are some things too in&mous for the vilest prost;i. 
tute of a news-paper to defend*. In what other 
manner shall we account for the profound, submis- 
sive silence, which you and your friends have ob- 

* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not one 
word was said in defence of the infamous Duke of Grafton. But 
vice and impudence soon recovered themselves, and the sale o£ 
the royal favour was openly avowed and defended. We acknow* 
ledge the piety of St. James's ; but what is become of Am morality ? 

The profound^ submissive silence, life."] An answer which should 
match the eloquence, or confound the boldness of Junius, was 
not to be made. A silence was, therefore, not unwisely preferred* 
which might be interpreted to be that of virtuous contempt, just 
as well as that of conscious guilt. 
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served upon a charge, wMch called immediately for 
the clearest refutation, and would have justified the 
severest measures of resentment ? I did not attempt 
to blast your character by an indirect ambiguous 
insinuation ; but canfSidly stated to you a plain fact, 
which struck directly a:t the integrity of a privy 
counsellor, xjf a first commissioner of the treasury, 
and of a leading minister, who is supposed to en- 
joy the first share in his Majesty's confidence *. In 
every one of these capacities, I employed the most 
moderate terms to charge you with treachery to 
yovir Sovereign, and breach of trust in your office. 
I accused you of having sold a patent place in the 
collection of the customs at Exeter, to one Mr* 
Hine; who, unable or unwilling to deposit the 
whole purchase-money himself, raised part of it by 
contribution, and has now a certain Doctor Brooke 
quartered upon the salary for one hundred pounds 
a year No sale by the candle was ever conduct- 
ed with greater formality I affirm, that the price 

at which the place was knocked down(and which, I 
have good reason to think, was not less than three 
thousasid five hundred pounds) was, with your con- 
nivance and consent, paid to Colonel Burgoyne, to 
reward him, I presume, for the decency of his de- 
portment at Preston ; or to reimburse him, perhaps, 
for the fine of one thousand pounds, which for that 
very deportment the court of King's Bench thought 
proper to set upon him It is not often that the 

* And by 1^ vwnt nieati» ptenetye^ it to this hour* 
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chief justice and the prime minister are so strangeljr 
at variance in their opinions of. men and things. 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a 
degree of impudence daring enough to deny the 
charge I have fixed upon you. Your courteous 
secretary*, your confidential architectt, are silent 
as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails 
him. He violates his second nature, and blushes 

whenever he speaks of you Perhaps the noble 

colonel himself will relieve you. No man is more 



/ thank God^ there is not in human nature^ tSfc."] It must be 
owned that it was not easy to make contemptuoas silence appear 
the most satisfEictoiy mode of dealing, with one who had acquired 
such a sovereignty as Junius over public opinion. But the outra- 
geous violence of this Letter ought surely to have excited the in- 
dignation of the patriots, in favour of a government whose powers 
were thus insulted. What must have been the spirit of the people, i 
when Jui'ies would not find such a publication as this to be a libel? 

• Tommy Bradshaw. 

t Mr. Taylor. He and George Ross, (the Scotch agent and wor- 
thy confidante of Lord Mansfield) managed the business* 

Perhaps the noble colonel himself will relieve you.] General 
Burgoyne, though not free from the follies, not to speak of the 
vices, of a man of rank and fashion, nor pure from the usual cor- 
ruptions of political life, was in different respects a man of high 
and honourable eminence. Of respectable descent, he entered, at 
an early age, into the military service* He had risen to the rank . 
of a colonel, with great reputation, when he was..*.in the war of 
1756, after the hostility of the Spaniards had been added against 
Britain to that of the French....placed, in the command of a part 
of the British forces in Portugal, in a situation in which he had 
opportunity to distinguish himself. He did distinguish himself by 
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tender of his reputation. He is not only nice, but 
perfectly sore, in every thing that touches his 
honour. If any man, for example, were to accuse 
him of taking his stand at a gaming-table, and 



a better display of true military talents, than was exhibited by 
any other British officicr tliat had, in that war, a separate com- 
mand in Europe. Discipline, general plans, care for the health, 
nourishment, and spirits of his troops, the most admirable dexte- 
rity of stratagem, incomparable alertness and activity, with the 
most generous valour, and a vigilance that defied surprise, were 
eminently displayed by him in the defence of the Portuguese ter- 
ritories. After the peace, his services were rewarded as Junius 
relates. He returned to live at home with that splendour of cha- 
racter which had been justly earned by his services ; and which, 
when added to taste, wit, intelligence, and masterly proficiency 
in all the wonted, fashionable accomplishments, could not but 
make him a leader in the amusements of the great and the ^ay« 
He was an adept in gaming ; and I shall not venture, hastily, to 
deny that which Junius tells, concerning the use he made of his 
skill to play the fashionable games. He possessed parliamentary 
talents ; and it was even requisite to his advancement in the army, 
that he should have a seat in parliament. Hence the struggle, 
and the corruption, in which he unsuccessfully expended not less 
than ten thousand pounds, to obtain the representation of the 
burgh of Preston, in the parliament which met in 1768. He pos- 
sessed talents for elegant literature ; and he successfully distin- 
guished these....in that happy and fantastic trifie, the Maid of 
the Oaks J which Horace JVaifiole h^s peevishly branded with the 
charge of egregious dullness,. •r.and in the Heir£ss, one of the 
finest comedies which have been represented on the English 
stage. When the American war broke out. General Burgoyne 
was appointed to a command in it, under Sir William Howe. His 
service was able, but finally unfortunate. He surrendered an 
army prisoners, upon terms of capitulation which were after- 
wards but ill observed by the victors. He retui*ned home, a pri- 
■oner, upon his word of honour ; was ungraciously received by 
the « ministers ; was refused admission to his Sovereign's pre- 
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watching, widi die soberest attention, for a faiF ap« 
portunity of engaging a drunken young nd>leman 
at piquet> he would undoubtedly consider it as an 
In&mous aspersion upon his character^ and reseat 
it like a man of honour.... Acquitting him, there- 
fore, of drawing a regular and splendid subsistence 
from any unworthy practices, either in his own 
house or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace, for 
what military merits ycMi have been pleased to re* 
ward him with military government? He had a 
regiment of dragoons, which one would ima^ne 
was at least an equivalent for any services he ever 
performed. Besides, he is but a young officer, con- 
sidering his preferment ; and, except in his activity 
at Preston, not very conspicuous in his profession. 
But, it seems, the sale of a civil employment 
was not sufficient; and military governments, which 
were intended for the support of worn out veterans, 
must be thrown into the scale, to defray the ex- 
tensive bribery of a contested election. Are these 
the steps you take to secure to your Sovereign the 
attachment of his army ? With what countenance 
dare you appear in the royal presence, branded 
as you are with the infamy of a notorious breach 



sence ; threw himself into the arms of Opposition ; aided their ef- 
forts by his complaints and informatkni ; took up his pen tovindi- 
cate his military character ; and succeeded in shewing, at leasts 
that for what had happened, he was not solely, nor chiefly, to 
blame. He died some years afterwards; not indeed dishonoured, 
but without that splendour of fortune, or of military character, 
which his earlier services in Portugal had seemed to promise. 
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of trust? With what countenance can you take 
your seat at the ti-easury-board or in council, 
when you feel that every circulating whisper is at 
your expence -alone, and^ stabs you to the heart? 
Have you a single friend in parliament so shame- 
less, so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake 
your defence? You know, my Lord, that there is 
not a man in either house, whos^ character, how- 
ever fla^tious, would not be ruined by mixing his 
.reputation with yours; and does not your heart 
inform you, that you are degraded below the con- 
dition of a man, when you are obliged to hear these 
insults with submission, and even to thank me for 
my moderation? 

We are told by the highest judicial authority, 
that Mr. Vaughan's oflFer to purchase the reversion 
of a patent in Jamaica, (which he was otherwise 
sufficiently entitled to) amounted to a high mis- 
demeanour. Be it so : and, if he deserves it, let 
him be punished. But the learned judge might 
have had a fairer opportunity of displaying the 
powers of his eloquence. Having delivered him- 
self with so much energy upon the criminal nature 
and dangerous consequences, of any attempt to cor- 



You knowj my Lord^ that there ia not a man^ £5*c.] It were hard 
to say, whether genuine eloquence, or virulent abuse, predomi- 
nate in this paragraph. It is, for both, perhaps, incomparable in 
the works of any other English writer. 
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rupt a man in your Grace's station, what would hflr 
have said to the minister himself, to that very privy 
counsellor, to that first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, who does not wait for, but impatiently solicits 
the touch of corruption : who employs the meanest 
of his creatures in these honourable services ; and, 
forgetting the genius and fidelity of his secretary, 
descends to apply to his house-builder for assist* 
ance? 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit to 
government, if, to clear your character, you should 
think proper to bring it into the House of Lords, or 

into the Court of King's Bench But, my Lord, 

you dare not do either. 

JUNIUS* 



A little befpre the publication of this and the preceding Letter^ 
the chaste Duke of Grafton had commenced a prosecution against 
Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring to corrupt his integrity 
by an offer of five thousand pounds for a patent place in Jamaica. 
A rule to shew cause, why an information should not be exhibited 
against Vaughan for certain misdemeanours, being granted by 

the 



W/iat would he have said, ^c] It was delightful to the author 
of these Letters, thus to find occasion to employ Lord Mansfield's 
authority and doctrine, in invective against that very administra- 
tion which his Lordship was anxious to support. 

To bring it into the House of Lords, t5'c.] What unparalleled 
insolence! Junius knew his facts to be true; and he challenges 
the Duke of Grafton to prosecute him, either for scandalum mag^ 
natum or for a UbeU 
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<hc court of King's Bench, the matter was solemnly argued on 
the 27th of November, 1769 ; and, by the unanimous opinion of 
the four judges, the rule was made absolute. The pleading and 
speeches were accurately taken in short-hand and published. 
The whole of Lord Mansfield's speech, and particularly the fol- 
lowing extracts from it, deserve the reader's attention " A 

" practice of the kind complained of here, is certainly dishonour- 

<< able and scandalous If a man, standing under the relation of 

•• an officer under the King, or of a person in whom the King 
** puts coftfidence, or of a minister, takes money for the use of 
<< that confidence the King puts in him, he basely betrays the 
<< King«.*.he basely betrays his trust.,.. Jf the King sold the office, 
** it would be acting contrary to the trust the constitution hatli 
" reposed in him. The constitution does not intend the crown 

<< should sell those offices, to raise a revenue out of them Is it 

«* possible to hesitate, whether this would not be criminal in the 
** Duke of Grafton ;.••. contrary to his duty as a minister ;....con- 

" trary to his duty as a subject? His advice should be free, 

<< according to his judgment It is tlie duty of his office ; he 

" has sworn to it." Notwithstanding all this, the chaste Duke 

of Grafton certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine for three 
thousand five hundred pounds; and, for so doing, is now Lord 
Privy Seal to the chaste George, with whose piety we are perpe- 
tually deafened. If the House of Commons had done their duty, 
and impeached the black Duke for this most infamous breach of 
trust, how woefully must poor honest Mansfield have been 
puzzled ! His embarrassment would have afforded the most ridi- 
culous scene that ever was exhibited. To save the worthy judge 
fipom this perplexity, and the no less worthy Duke from impeach- 
ment, the prosecution against Vaughan was immediately dropped, 
upon my discovery and publication of the Duke's treachery. Tile 
suffering this charge to pass without any enquiry, fixes shameless 
prostitution upon the face of the House of Commons, mor^ 
strongly than even the Middlesex election. •. ..Yet the licentiouB* 
pess of the press is complained of! 
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LETTER XXXV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THIS 19 the celebrated Letter to the £tngy/or the fiublictUion qf 
which, IVood/ally the printer^ was prosecuted by the Attorney 
Generals 

It VKU published on the eve of an occaston, upon nvhich the Whig^ 
hoped at lasty to force themsetveB in a body^ into odmhiietraHonj oft 
their oton terms* The GrenvilleSy the Earl of Chatham, the Mar^ 
guis of Rockingham, with their respective adherents, were now 
united; and professed to believe, that their purposes, whether of 
patriotism, avarice, or ambition, could be accomplished, only by 
unswerving fidelity to their present union. The opening of the 
next session of parliament was near* They supposed that the 
business of government could not be done in that session, unless 
the King should implicitly resign the whole ministerial powers into 
their hands* They were preparing, by every means, to secure, 
beyond the possibility of disappointment, the grand object of their 
expectations. Not unconscious of the strength of public opinion, 
they used every artifice to make it raise a voice continually louder 
and more furious in their favour. Junius privy to their secrets^ 
though they migfu not be conscious of his, was willing to promote, 
in an exertion bolder and of greater effort than any he had 
hitherto made, that sttccess of his parry, of which he was perhaps 
to share the spoils. He, with this view, raised the aim qfhis in* 
vective above the Duke of Grq/ion, or Duke of Bedford, and 
dared to try whether he might not make Majesty itself shrink from 
his attack. 

In the following Letter, written with t/ds purpose, he, after a pre^ 
fatory address to the printer, proceeds to inform the JBSng, that he 
had been held in ignorance of the true interests of his govern^ 
ment, and of the real wishes arul dispositions of his people. He 
contrasts the Idgh pojiularity of his Sovereign at his accession to 
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the tkrontj with thoBe clamcroua discontenis wMck were now 
excited by almost every exertion tf Ma authority* He acctfea 
the private friendMps qf hia ScrvereigTij aa restoring the uncon-^ 
atitutumai reign of Favociritism ; am/ he virulently inveighs 
againat the Scota^ aa unworthy of meeting from their Prince 
equal eneoieragement, even when they ahouid afifiear to /jove 
^gual merits, with hia £,ngUah audjecta. He comfdaina^ that the 
Emgy by adopting the fiaaaiona and the prejudicea of hia favour^ 
*iteay whiie he lent himaelf to their aelfiah intereata^ Itad been be* 
frayed to conclude an ignomhdoua peace, after a glorioua war, 
dnd to deprive himaelf of the aervicea of those wAo, of all hia aub^ 
jtcta^poaaeaaed the moat eminent miniaterial talenta. He imfiutea 
to hia Sovereign the mednneaa qf having prosecuted Mr. Wilkea 
with a spirit of personal resentment ; and affirms, that Wilkes 
€ttnnotfail to triumph, in the end, even over the unforgiving anger 
of his King. He asserts, that, in the decision of the Middlesex 
election, the principles of the constitution had been deeply violat- 
ed ; and that, if the £jng would not dissolve the parliament^ who 
were the authors of that decision, he must unavoidably set him- 
aelf in direct hostility against the great body of his people. He 
warmly afflrma, that a ISng of England^ if not popular among hia 
aubjects, cannot but be weak and miaerable. He comfilaina, that 
the Iriah were oppressed, insulted, and irritated almost to rebelli^. 
He affirma that, notwithstanding their remoteness from the scene 
where government appeared the most unjust and the most con* 
temptible, even the American Colonists had^ at last, learned to 
took ttfion their Xing as their fbe. He renews^ with added spite, 
his invectives against the Scots ; and asserts, that they would 
again betray a Sovereign who should confide in them, as a Scot- 
tish army Itad betrayed Charles the First. He tells him^ that the 
guards were the most worthless part of the army ; and that the 
rest of the army despised their effeminacy and pride^ and were 
not much disposed to imitate their blind loyalty. After this orato- 
rical detail, he earnestly informs the monarch, that, unless ht 
would throw himself into the arms of the Whig faction^ lie must 
matantfy be at war with hia people, and without a single Vesource 
from which he might dtrite a hope to prevail over their libertica 
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or their jtut revenge ; exhorts him to alight the eotinaeta of Att 
vnmBtevB^ and a%k the advice of his tvhote Privy Council ; bids 
him dissolve his parliament j address his people in the language of 
consciotis error and penitence^ and dismiss from his heart the hope 
of being permitted ever to have a private friend* 
This Letter exhibits a courteous loftiness in its tone of address ; and 
preserves^ even in the bitterness of invective^ somewhat of that 
language of respect^ which is alone fit to be used in offering coun- 
sel to Kings* It is comprehensive in its survey of character^^ 
events^ political measures^ and party-interests* It manages the 
address with great skilly as being to a good prince who loved his 
people^ and sincerely desired to obtain, by good government., their 
love* It blends sublimity and vehemence^ with smartness and 
pathos, Yety in the whoU^ I cannot but judge,it inferior to wfiatj 
after the former Letters^ so great an occasion might have been 
expected to call forth from the mnd (/ Junius* 



19, December^ 1769, 
WHEN the complaints of a brave and powerful 
people are observed to increase in proportion to 
the wrongs they have suffered; when, instead of 
sinking into submission, they are roused to, re- 
sistance ; the time will soon arrive, at which every 
inferior consideration must yield to the security 
of the Sovereign, and to the general safety of the 
state. There is a moment of difficulty and dah- 



There is a moment of difficulty and danger, C5*c.] Junius 
Tneans, that the combination of the Pitt and Grenville party, with 
the Rockingham and Newcastle Whigs, and the perseverance of 
the citf of London and the other addressers, in their former 
efforts in favour of Mr. Wilkes^ had actually brought a crisisi in 
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ger, at which flattery and falsehood can no longer 
deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer be 
misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us sup- 
pose a gracious, well-intentioned Prince, made 
sensible at last of the great duty he owes to his 
people, and of his own disgraceful situation: that 
he looks round him for assistance ; and asks for no 
advice, but how to gratify the wishes, and secure 
the happiness of his subjects. In these circum- 
stances, it may be matter of curious specula- 
tion to consider, if an honest man were permit- 
ted to approach a King, in what term $he would 
address himself to his Sovereign. Let it be ima- 
gined, no matter how improbable, that the first 
prejudice against his character is removed; that 
the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are 
surmounted ; that he feels himself animated by 
the purest and most honourable a£Pections to his 
King and country; and, that the great person 
whom he addresses has spirit enough to bid him 
speak freely, and understanding enough to listen 



which the monarch must either go to war with his people, or 
throw himself into the arms of the Whigs, and abandon tliose 
principles of government which he had hitherto followed. 

Matter of curious sfieculation, ^c] The author thus assumes 
the air of speaking, as if it were merely in a case of fiction. He 
wished that, as to any prosecution which should be meditated 
against the printer, his Letter might appear to be written in a 
feigned case, and addressed to a fancied King ; but that, as to 
every other effect, it might be understood by the nation and the 
court, to be addressed to the reigning King, and to relate to the 
British government. 
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to him with attention. Unacquainted with the 
vain impertinence of forms, he woukl deliver his 
sentiments with dignity and firmnesa> but not 
without respect* 



He fvould deliver hU aentifnentSj 55'c.] The introductory part 
' of this Letter here ends* The reader will do well to look hack 
upon it with attention; and to remark, how skilfully the author 
brings into one point of view, the reasons for addressing his so- 
vereign in this remarkable manner ; how artfully he endeavours 
to assume, just to the requisite degree, the air of here ^leaking 
but as if it were in jest ; how happily he reconciles an appearance 
of delicate respect for his sovereign, with the act of accosting him 
in the language of reproof and unbidden advicei 
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IT is the misfortune of your life, and ori- 
ginally the cause of every reproach and distress 
which has attended your government, that you 
should never have been acquainted with the Ian* 
guage of truth, until you heard it in the complaints 



IJimiytm ahouM never h(rve been acquainted with the Imi^fuage 
^trutKfSteJ] It was now the general ciy of the parties which had 
been ezchMtod from aobstantial power ever since the commence- 
netit of the present reign««..that their King had been educated a 
ttranger to those principles which ought to regulate the condoct 
of an En^sh monarch; that he still blindly obeyed the wishes of 
his mother, and of the Earl of Bute; and that he was even now 
hindered from knowing the real sentiments of his people, and 
siQpposed himsell to be promoting their welfare at a time when 
his ministers were trampling under fdOt the fondameatal princi- 
plea of the constitution* 

They pretended that, to be a truly good and able prince, he 
ought to have been educated in a partial predilection for those. 
Whigs of whom their faction was at present composed ; in a dis- 
like for the Tories ; in an abhorrence of the Scots ; in an utter 
incapacity to entertain any opinion concerning the affairs of go^^ 
vemment which was not dictated by the person whom the Whigs 
should give him for his minister. They did not wish him to judg^e 
and decide for himself, but to allow them alone to judge and de- ' 
cide for him* 

But the progress of his majesty's reign has sufficiently vindicate 
ed both the wisdom of those principles of conduct towards the 
political parties among his subjects which he early adopted ; and 
the strength of his own talents, which Junius and others con- 
temptuously aUedged that his education had marred. 

Doddington's Diary presents several not uninteresting anec- 
dotes concerning the court of Frederick Prince of Wales ; and^ 
Afterwards, of the court of the Princess Dowager, from the tmp 
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of your people. -It is not, however, too late to 
correct the error of your education. We are still 
inclined to make an indulgent allowance for the 
pernicious lessons you received in your youth, and 



of her husband's death, to that of the death of George the Second. 
In these, the Princess appears in a yerj fovourable light; usurp- 
ing no authority over her husband's political affairs, during his 
life ; after his death, shewing encouragement to his servants and 
friends, without maintaining a party in c^iposition to the mea* 
sures of his father's government. She had to act a very delicate 
and difficult part. The Pelhams were jealous of what passed at 
Leicester-House ; the Princess Amelia regarded the Princess of 
Wales with strong suspicion and dislike ; the IMLe of Cumber- 
land also had his party, who were sufficiently willmg to hold him 
at variance with his sister-in-law. Yet, the Princess gave u 
little offence as possible to every one ; and, even where she saw- 
malignity, was not provoked to angry indiscretion. Doddington, 
an old man of foir character and eminent talents, was more kindly 
treated by her, than he had been by her husband ; was often ask- 
ed for his advice ; and never i^aw it slightingly received. She 
was assiduous in the education of her own children. She readily 
submitted to that choice of governors and tutors for the Prince, 
her son, which the king and his ministers chose to make. None 
but persons of at least decent abilities, and of fair character, were 
encouraged to frequent her court. Whigs were as much favoured 
by her as Tories. The Tories had, indeed, possessed greater 
favour ,with her husband, than they were permitted to retain with 
her. The Earl of Bute had been among the servants of the late 
Prince of Wales. He was a man of unblemished character in 
private life, elegant in his manners, a judge in the liberal arta, 
not unskilled in the sciences. He knew how to recommttid him- 
self to the young Prince ; and was not then hated by any party* 
Contracting a friendship with Bute, the Prince waa withheld firom 
friendships which might have hurried him into wild dissipatioo* 
Mr. Pitt was not a little indebted to the court at Leicester-House, 
fbr that parliamentary unanimity which gave so much energy and 
splendour to the short career of his administration. The Newcas- 
tle Whigs had) before, made themselves odious to the whole nation, 
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to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural 
bfenevolence of your disposition*. We are far 
from thinking you capable of a direct, deliberate 
purpose, to invade those original rights cX your 



by their corruption, arrogance^ and Ul fortune* Mr. Pitt, being 
without any great parliamentary interest, insufferably overbear- 
iBg, at lastieven to the most unbounded confidence a favourite with 
George the SccoRd....the favourite, no less, both of fortune and of 
the people..«.was, on aU these accounts, so extremely disagree- 
•able to aU that was great, both at court and in parliament, that at 
the accesttOD of our present sovereign there was nothing more 
eamesUy desiredby the leaders of all the great parties, than Pitt's 
dismissal from power. Mr. Legge, whose political virtue was so 
highly praised, had descended as much as any person into the du- 
plicity of political intrigne. 

There was, therefore, no dishonest plan for keeping the King 
in perpetual pupilage, formed between his mother and the Earl of 
Bute. Neither had George the Second, nor the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, committed the education of the young Prince to the 
Jacobites and Tories. His education was not neglected, but ma- 
naged with admirable success and care. Not the young King, but 
their incapacity and unpopularity, drove the Newcastle party 
from power. Not the King, but his own arrogance, and theoppo- 
ution and dislike of the Newcastle party and others, dismissed 
Mr. Pitt from the administration. The union of parties, and the 
breaking down of the great Whig party, was originally the mea- 
sure of Pitt, and arose from the natural progress of things. So un- 
just are the imputations with which this Let:er of Junius com- 
mences. 

* The plan of tutelage and future dominion over the heir appa- 
rent, laid many years ago at Carleton-House, between tlie prin- 
cess Dowager and her favourite the Earl of Bute, was as gross 
and palpable, as that which was concerted between Amie of Aus- 
tria and Cardinal Mazarin, to govern Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
in effect to prolong his minority until the end of their lives. That 
Ptdnce had strong natural parts, and used frequently to blush for 
bis own ignorance and want of education, which had been wilfully 
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8ubject$9 on which all their civil and political liber* 
ties depend. Had it been possible for us to enter- 
tain a suspicion so dishonourable to your character, 
we should long since have adopted a style of re- 
monstrance very distant from the humility of com- 
plaint. The doctrine inculcated by our laws, That 
the Kin^ can do fio wrongs is admitted without re- 
luctance. We separate the amiable, good-natured 



neglected by his mother and her minion. A litUe experience, hov- 
ever, loon shewed him how shamefully he had been treated, and 
for what infamous purposes he had been kept in ignorance. Our 
great Edward, too, atau early period, had sense enough to under- 
stand the nature of the connection between his abandoned mother 
and the detested Mortimer. But, since that time, human nature, 
we may observe, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may 
be chaste, and minions may be honest. When it was proposed to 
settle the present Ring's household as Prince of Wales, it is well 
known that the Earl of Bute was forced into it, in direct contra- 
diction to the late King's inclination. That was the salient point, 
from which all the mischiefs and disgraces of the present reign 
took life and motion. From that moment, Lord Bute never suffer- 
ed the Prince of Wales to be an instant out of his sight....We need 
not look farther. 

We 9e/iarate the amiable^ Isfc."] Without approving the manner 
in which Juvius alludes to the private virtues of his Sovereign, 
one may take occasion here to observe, that there never was a 
more conspicuous ai.d striking instance of the advantage of pos* 
sessing a good character, for both virtue and discretion, than that 
of George the Third. How else should he have triumphed over 
the unpopularity which it was so industriously striven to excite 
against the first twelve years of his reign ? How else should he 
have retained the fond attachment of his people, amid the dis- 
asters of the American war ? Is it not the force of character that 
has preserved him so much more in favour with the nation than 
his eldest son ; notwithstanding that fickleness of the people, 
which so commonly prefers youth to age, the hope of the future, 
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Prince, from the folly and treachery of his servants; 
and the private virtues of the man, from the vices 
of his government. Were it not for this just dis- 
tinction, I know not whether your Majesty's con- 
dition, or that of the English nation, would deserve 
most to be lamented. I would prepare your mind 
for a favourable reception of truth, by removing 
every painful, offensive idea, of personal reproach. 
Your subjects, Sir, wish for nothing but that, aa 
tbey are reasonable and affectionate enough to sepa- 
rate your person from your government, so you^ in 
your turn, should distinguish between the conduct 
which becomes the permanent dignity of a King, 
and that which serves only to promote the tempo- 
rary interest and miserable ambition of a minister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared, and, 
I doubt not, a sincere resolution, of giving univer- 
sal satisfaction to your subjects. You found them 
pleased with the novelty of a young Prince, whose 



to the fair possession of the present day ? What else has enabled 
him to triumph over the shock of democracy, and over all the 
trials of the present war ? The excellence of our Sovereign's 
character, both as a King and as a man, has in truth been to him 
infinitely more useful, than any advantage that his fortune has 
bestowed. To every private man who chooses to cultivate honest- 
ly this most important of all possible acquisitions, it will prove, 
in his station, equally beneficial. Alas I how rarely youth under- 
stands the value of character, till it is for ever lost ! 

And that which server only to firomotCj Is^c) The King was 
addressed in this manner, precisely because he would not make 
himself the mere tool of any minister ! 
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countenance promised even more than his woris; 
and loyal to you, not only from principle, but 
passion. It was not a cold pr6fession of allegiance 
to the first magistrate; but a partial, animated 
attachment, to a favourite Prince, the native of their 
country. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be determined by experience; but 
gave you a generous credit for the future blessings 
of your r^ign, and paid you in advance the dearest 
tribute of their affections. Such, Sir, was once the 
disposition of a people, who now surround your 
throne with reproaches and complaints. Do justice' 
to yourself. Banish from your mind those unwor- 
thy opinions, with which some interested persons 
have laboured to possess you. Distrust the men, 
who tell you that the English are naturally light and 

inconstant ; that they complain without a cause. 

Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties;- 
from ministers, favourites, and relations: and let 
there be one moment in your life, in which you 
have consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman, believe me. Sir, you were persuaded 

From minUtcra^ favourites^ and relational IsfcJ] That is to 
say, become at once a stranger to all with whom you have hitherto 
particularly conversed ; believe them to be, all, without excep- 
tion, knaves and fools; throw yourself, not gradually, but at 
once, into the hands of persons of whom you have litUe or no 
knowledge ; and do all this, because we endeavour to frighten 
you into it, by our clamour* 

When you affectedly rejiounce^ ^f .] Nothing but the general 
prevalence of this prejudice could have hindered the intellect of 
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to pay a very, ill-judged compliment to one pait of 
your subjects, at the expence of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection; nor 
do I mean to ccMidemn the policy of giving some 
encouragement to the novelty of their affections 
for the House of Hanover. I am ready to hope 
for every thing from their new-bom zeal, and from 
the future steadiness of their allegiance. But, 
hitherto, they have no claim to your favour. To 
honour them with a determined predilection and 
confidence, in exclusion of your English subjects, 
who placed yoiu" family, and in spite of treachery and 
rebellion have supported it, upon the throne is a 



Junius from discerning its absurdity. There were, compara- 
tively, but very few Scotsmen in official employment. Lord 
Chatham made it his chief boast, that he had been the first to 
make the Scottish Highlanders engage heartily in the military 
•crrice of the House of Hanover. 

Who placed your family on the throne^ l^cJ] Let itberemeib- 
bered, that the Scots were, even more than the English, the 
authors of the revolution in 1688 ; that Bishop Burnet, a Scots- 
man, first proposed the calling of the House of Hanover to^ the 
British succession ; that the English Jacobites were as ill-disposed 
as the Scots, in the year 1715, much more numerous, but far less 
faithful and resolute ; that it was the Duke of Argyle who first 
broke the strength of that rebellion ; that it was the Earl of 
Stair, who, by his skilful conduct at the court of the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, disappointed the rebels of 1 ri5, of all aid from France ; 
that Stair commanded in the oaly splendidly successful battle 
that was fought by a British a^my against a foreign enemy, from 
the peace of tJtrecht to the war of 1765 ; that the service of the 
Highlanders in Americsf, in the war of 1756, had been confessed 
to transcend all praise ! 
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mistake too gross^ even for the unsuspecting gene- 
rosity of youth. In this error, we see a capital 
violation of the most obvious rules of policy and 
prudence. We trace it, however to an original 
bias in your education, and are ready to allow for 
your inexperience. 

. To the same early influence we attribute it, that 
you have descended to take a share, not odIj in 
the narrow views and interests of particular per- 
sons, but in the fatal malignity of their passions. 
At your accession to the throne, the whole system 
of government was altered; not from wisdom or 
deliberation, but because it had been adopted by 
your predecessor. A little personal motive of pique 
and resentment was sufficient to remove the ablest 



To rcnufve the ablest Bervants of the erovnij b'c] Mr» Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was dismissed, as Junius in his 
Note relates. But, the Earl of Bute, even after Mr. Legge's re* 
fusal to desist from a contest with Sir Simeon Stuart, for the re- 
presentation of Hampshire, and after Mr. Legge's success in the 
canvass obliged Sir Simeon to forego his pretensions, still endea- 
voured to concert some friendly compromise with Mr. Legge, 
for the time to come, which should leave it possible for Legge and 
Bute afterwards to co-operate amicabljr in administration. Mr. 
Legge shunned all compromise : and, when Lord Bute insinuated 
threats oftheresentmentof his Master, then Prince of Wales, set 
them fairly at defiance. After this, it might have been nobly ge- 
nerous, and gi'eatly prudent, to forget the contest and the injury, 
at a time when Lord Bute had acquired the power of revenge* 
But Bute was a man of only fair morals ; sentiments, like those 
of the people about him, moderately just and beneficent ; a saga- 
city which, though not despicable, attained not to the comprehen- 
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servants of the Crown* ; but it is not in this coun- 
try, Sir, that such men can be dishonovired by the 

sive intelligence, nor the bold intuition, of genius. He was not 
capable of acting a part greatly above the level of ordinary minds. ,/ 
He did what any other man, but a simpleton, a hero, or a sage, 
would have done ; and, when the accession of his friend and mas- 
ter to the throne gave him power, procured Legge to be turned 
out of office. * 

There was another reason for Legge*s dismissal. All whom 
Bute could consult, whether Whigs or Tories, agreed in one com- 
mon desire to see the pride of Pitt and the Grenvilles humbled, 
and to see them driven from office before they should be able to- 
fortify themselves in it too strongly to be removed. But they could 
not be abruptly ^smissed ; and were, therefore, to be first gradually 
weakened. L*egge was the limb, which their party would, with 
the least shrinking, suffer to be lopped off. He had previously 
shewn himself to be not absolutely incapable of betraying them, 
nor did he possess the whole confidence of Mr. Pitt. 

Kow, is it possible, after considering these facts, to affirm that 
the King was greatly blameable for the dismissal of Legge ? He 
had reason to esteem the character and conduct of Lord Bute. 
Very many were ready to support Bute's opinions before became 
into office. The war was thought to be ruinous, though glorious ; 
and Pitt was not disposed to bring it to an end. These were suffi- 
cient reasons to justify the young monarch in adopting Lord Bute 
for his ministry. Making him minister, it was requisite to do for 
him what must have been done for any other man ; to give him 
BQch a choice* of his co-adjutors, as might be necessary to render 
hia official authority effective. Had there been, in the dismissal 
of Legge, any thing notoriously vindictive, capricious, or impru- 
dent ; this might have been sufficient to alarm the Ring against 
his favourite. But since, in that act, Bute did nothing but what 
would have been 'done by any other man, save one of extraordi- 
nary magnanimity and wisdom, or of excessive weakness, in his 
situation, how should the King have, in this instance, refiised his 
approbation? There is no reason that the King had, against 
Legge, any private resentment of his own. 

* One of the firstjacts of the present reign was to dismiss Mr. 
Legge, because he had, some years before, refused to yield his 
VOL. II. H 



fraWixs of a ICfa^. They tvefe dismlsMdd, btit ccmM 
hot bb diafgrkbed. W^th^tt entering ihto a mi- 
nuter discussion of the merits of the peace^ we 
may observe, in the imprudent hurry with which 
the first overtures from France were acce|Hed> in 
the conduct of the negotiation and terms of the 
treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate spi- 
rit of ebncession with wtnch a certain part of your 
subjects have been at Ml thnes ready to purchasfe 
' a peace with the natural enemies of this country. 
On your part, we are satisfied that every thing was 
honourable and sincere ; and, If England was told 
to trance, we doubt not that your Majesty was 
equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace 
were matter of grief and surprise to your sub|ect8, 
but not the immediate cause of their present dis- 
content. 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to tfcfe 
prejudices and passions of others. With what 
firmness will you bear the mention 6f yoiir own ? 

A Man, not very honourably distinguished ih 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
&vourite; considering nothing, but hofW he niS^t 

Interest In Hampshire to a Scotchman recommended by Lbt€[ 
Bute, lliis was the reajsdn plibfickly assigned by fais lordship. 

7%^ conditiona qfthe fieace^ IsfcJ] Of that peace, I shall never 
attempt thft defence. Compare its terms, and the advantages un- 
der which k was negotiatedi with the terms of the peace of 



^j} t|^ imipnal, clmn^^er pf \^s coiurtrymen to 
ccwt)en^.U Thp n^fxve^ qf tfeat cpuntrj:, S^ir, are as 
wucfe dis^guwh?jd by a p^c^lia^ c^^Tactp^, as bj 
ypiU" Maj^^^s fevoiu^. m:e anpther chosen peo- 
(il^> ^7 baye b^^u conducted intp the |and of 
pten^, wfepre they fipd theim?lYea eflfectuaUj 
Ciark^, ^nd divided from swujtind. There u| 
hardly % pqripd ftt wjuch th^ inpst irregular cha- 
i^pter may npt bi^ red^ined* The mistakes (4 Q^e 
»x find ^ ff tre^l i^ p^triPtiam ; tl>p§e of thp other, 
ift d*YPti«R- IVIr. Wi^hP§ brought with him into 
ppUtics, ibp ssqqpie liber^ sent|m^t^ by wh^ch hi^ 
pHY«te pond^ct had beefl directed ; si^id seempd tq 
thipk that) as t^e are fjpiy esfice^es ;n which m 
£pgU^ gp^tl^m^ may not be pferqiit^ *o indulge^ 
the same latitude was allowed him in ttie c^ipice of 
his p<ditip4( pr4nciple$9 and in \\i^ spirit pf maiu- 

ts^iuug them I mean tp ^te, nqt entirety to de* 

fend, bis cpAdvipt* In th,e es^estness of h|s zeal, 
he sui^red spjne mv!WPf^^^P insinuations to es- 
Cfp^ him^ P^ ^aid mqre than moderate meq 
Vfluld justify ; but x^Qt enpwg|;i tp entitle him to the 
hpuour of ypvr Majesty?^ pers(Hl4 resentm^t. 
The rays pf royal indigestion, collected upon him, 
served only to illuminate, and could not consumed 
Animated by the favour of the people on one side, 



Utrecht, and Uie opposition and embarrassments with which St. 
John ba4 to stru^e in accomplishing it ; and you shall then be 
faHj sensible oif al} the losses and dishonour of the peace of 1763. 
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and heated by persecution on the other, his views 
and sentiments changed with his situation. Hardly 
serious at first, he is now an enthusiast. The 
coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest 
sparkle in collision. There is a holy mistaken zeal 
in politics as w^ell as religion. By persuading 
others, we convince ourselves. The passions are 
engaged, and create a maternal affection in the 
mind, which forces us to love the cause for. which 
we suffer... Is this a contention worthy of a King? 
Are you not sensible how much the meanness of 
the cause gives an air of ridicule to the serious diffi- 
culties into which you have been betrayed ? The 
destruction of one man has been now, for many 
years, the sole object of your government ; and, if 
there can be any thing still more disgraceful, we 
have seen, for such an object, the utmost influence 
of the executive power, and every ministerial arti- 
fice, exerted without success. Nor can you ever 
succeed, unless be should be imprudent enough to 
forfeit the protection of those laws to which you 
owe your crown; or unless your ministers should 
persuade you to make it a question of force alone, 
and try the whole strength of government in op- 
position to the people. The lessons be has received 



The le99ona he hli8 received, l^'c] The case of Wilkes, the 
subject of this and oi the following paragraph, has already en- 
gaged our attention, and will again return under our more parti- 
cular review. For the present, let it suffice to observe, that even 
in any formed period of the British history, papers so seditious as ■ 
those of the North Briton would have provoked prosecuticm ; that 
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from experience, will probably guard him from such 
excess of folly ; and, in your Majesty *s virtues, we 
find an unquestionable assurance, that no illegal 
violence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this last enormous attack upon the 
vital principles of the constitution, to an ill advised, 
unworthy, personal resentment. From one false 
step you have been betrayed into another ; and, as 
the cause was unworthy ofyou, your ministers were 
determined thit the prudence of the execution 
should correspond with the wisdom and dignity of 
the design. They have reduced you to the necessity 
of choosing out of a variety of difficulties;,.,. to a 
situation so unhappyf#iat you can neither do wrong 
without ruin, nor right without affliction. These 
worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many 
singular proofs of their abilities. Not contented 



they were more remarkable for vulgar outrage than for any other 
quality ; that there was nothing tyrannical nor unjust in the at- 
tempted protecotioD, but the rash use of a general warrant ; that 
snch warrants, though certainly unconstitutional, had been before 
used even by the most popular ministers, and upon occasions suf- 
ficienUy trivial ; that, to have hastily pardoned Wilkes, would 
have been, in some sort, to offer prizes for sedition ; that, for the 
errors of his ministers, in tlie continued contest with Wilkes, the 
King was not to be blamed ; that, since opposition used every 
artifice to magnify the case of Wilkes, as a matter of infinite im- 
portance, administration could not, without weakness, overlook 
It. 
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ipUfc m^ii9^ Mr. WUkw a nwn of importappo, 
^y h»v^ >u|fe:iou§\y trwrfersed the qn^^ion, frow^ 
the righte an4 intere^ of on© |ii^, tqtHe ?nq^ hn- 
portant rights and interests of thp p^opk; sm4 
forced your subjects, from wishing well to the cause 
of an individual, to i;ua^^ with Imih in their qwn. 
Let them proceed as they have hisgun, wA yow 
Majesty need not dQuUtf that tlie cut^^trc^he w^H dfl 
« dishcmour to the conduct <^ the pieoe^ 

The eirpnmst^ftces to whiph you w« reduced^ 
wiU not 9d9Ait of a epmpromise with the £ngli§|| 
n^io^. Undecisive, q^aJifying me^ures, will dis- 
gyaee your government ^iU more than opci^ vip- 
lence; wd, without wti^iyijig the people, wiU* 
f xeite t)ieir contempt. Thpy h%ve tqq vnu^h ^n4er- 
gtvi^ng afid i^pirit to ftceepysir m mitirept ^tii&P- 
tion for a direct iajliry. Nothing leap thw a r^pN^^ 
«9 formal as the resqlutipn itself, can he«4 th<^ wqw4 
th^thfts been giveri tp the cpiistitu^on, nor will W^J? 
tiling less be accepted. I can readily believe, that 
there is an influence sufficient to call their pernici- 
ous vote. The House of Compons undoubtedly 
consider their duty to the Crown as panunouat to all 
other obligations* To us they are only indebted 
for an acci4efital existence, and h^ve justly tr^sr 
fexred their gratitude froip tbeir parents to Ibeir be- 
nefactors.... from those who gave them birth, to the 
minister from whose benevolence they derive the 
Gomfoots and pleasures of their political Ufe....wh9 
has taken the tenderest care of their infancy, and 
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retteves ititit nbesassities withbiit bfenffing their 
didicSLdy. fi(it>if it Wizfre pos^te for t^it integritf 
to be degraded to la tohdhion 90 vite ^nd abject^ 
that, cdtupafed with it, the pwsebt ecrtrniation tlie^r 
teiDtd in is a HtiStse of honour and wispect, conddtti, 
fiir, in what m&nnfer j6A will iriiAih-nvards ({)n$ceed. 
Can you conceive that the people df this countiy wifl 
long submit to be governed by so flexible a House 
of Comtnons ? it is not in the nature of humsin so- 
ciety, thdt aiqr form of >governmem, in such ciK 
cuin»tandes, oan tong be preserved. In ours, the 
general contempt 6i the people is as fatal as their 
detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the 
tiecessaty le&et of atiy base concession made by the 

Can you conceive that the fivqfiie oftkiB ctmntryyisfct} As the 
measures of the crown were still supported by a majority in the House 
of Commons, the etiemies of the prevalent system of administration 
fdond it extreme necessary to call the opihion of the))eeple to their 
aid, ag;ainst both the ministry and the majority in parliatnent. Thoy 
believed that the decision in the case of the Middlesex election had 
given such offence to the electors in general, throughout the kingdom, 
tbnt, if aSihiilBediatedissolQtionbfParHainentmiglht be obtained, die 
Mbseqiient Action would return a majority of representatives hos- 
tile to the authors of that decision, and to the principles upon which 
it had been made. Hence their zeal to magnify the authority of the 
people ; 6ieir malignatit ^ssidtiity to vilify the House of Commons ; 
fbeir endeavours to persual^ Ae King, that rebelHon must ensue, 
imless lie would yield to their wishes. TTie decision on the ease of 
the Middtesex election was certainlyunconstitutional. Various Irre- 
tpMMxi had been cdmmitted in th« prosecution tf WOkes. There 
was often capricious wealmess, alid sometimes, peiiiaps, injustice, 
In the other conduct of the adikitnistration. But, the general system 
ofgorveYnment was good* N6r could any thing have proved more 
tmfortairiate to this eotmtry, thanif the Kihg's firmness had been svb- 
dnedyaaaiie had «iftdde^Iy be^ firlghttaed to abandon that sy«t«nt. 
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present House of Comm(ms ; and, as a qualifying 
measure wo\jld not be accepted, it remains for you 
to decide, whether you will, at any hazard, support 
a set of men who have reduced you to this unhappy 
dilemma, or whether you will gratify the united 
wishes of the whole people of England by dissolv- 
ing the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 
that you have personally no design against the con- 
stitution, nor any view inconsistent with the good of 
your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate long 
upon the choice which it equally concerns your in- 
terest and your honour to adopt. On one side, you 
hazard the aflfections of all your English subjects ; 
you relinquish every hope of repose to yourself, and 
you endanger the establishment of your family for 
evel^. All this you venture for no object whatso- 
ever, or for such an object as it would be an affront 
to you to name. Men of sense will examine your 
conduct with suspicion ; while those who are inca- 
pable of comprehending to what degree they are 



All this you venture for no object v}kat9oeverjlS^c.'\ The readev 
cannot but perceive, that there is in this period an air of the care- 
lessness and inaccuracy of conversation. But it affords, also, other 
subject for remark. If the matter in contest were so exceedingly 
trivial, how should it provoke a rebellion f Were the true friends 
to English liberty, men who would take up arms against their prince 
for a Quarrel of a straw ? It gives, indeed, to my apprehension, some- 
thing of an air of ridicule to the complaints and invectives of JuN lu s, 
when he strives to persuade the nation, that they were ready to rush 
into civil war, on account of Wilkes and the Middlesex election* 
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injured, afflict you with clamours equally insolent 
and unmeaning. Supposing it possible that no fa- 
tal struggle should ensue, you determine at once to 
be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation 
either from interest or ambition. If an English 
King be hated or despised, he must be unhappy ; 
and this, perhaps, is the only political truth which he 
ought to be convinced of without experiment. But, 
if the English people should no longer confine their 
resentment to a submissive representation of their 
wrongs ; if, following the glorious example of their 
ancestors, they should no longer appeal to the crea- 
ture of the constitution, but to that high Being who 
gave them the rights of humanity, whose gifts it 
were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. Sir, 
upon what part of your subjects would you rely for 
assistance ? 

The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
plundered and oppressed. In return, they give you 

Ireland.^ The Irish are a very ancient people. Till the acra of 
their conversion to Christianity, they lived in a state of extreme 
rudeness. Christianity contributed somewhat, though not much, 
to humanize their manners. The invasion of the Norwegians and 
Danes, in the eighth and ninth centuries, served partly to desolate 
their isle, and in part to make them usefully acquainted with new 
arts and manners. They were Christians, but not submissive to all 
the forms of the Romish communion : and an English monarch was, 
therefore, authorised to convert, by conquering, them. From the 
reign of Henry the Second, the conquest of Ireland was vigorously 
pursued by the English, till the Irish tribes were reduced to general 
submission. Robert Bruce of Scotland, and his brother Edward, 
attempted, but without success, to deliver Ireland from the English 
yoke. For a long time subsequent, the obedience of the Irish to 
VOL. II. I 
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avery day fresh marks of ijieir resentment. Tbey 
despise the miserable governor you have sent thcm*^ 
because he is the creature of Lord Bute; nor is it 
from any natural confusion in tbeir icfeas, thdt they 

their English masters was extremely uncertain. The rebellion, and 
the wars which ensued, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, did not 
subside into a calm, till the new settlement of the Irish garernment 
under James the Firsts The dissensions between the Catholic and 
the Protestant religions, combined with the mutual hatred between 
the English colonists and the ancient Irish, to renew the wonted 
disturbances In thfe reign of Charles the First ^ these were vigo« 
roosly suppressed by the Earl of Strafibrd. Under the pretence of 
fidelity to Charles the First,^the Irish, in the civil wars, broke inta 
the wildest dissolution of all order* Ireland was again conquered 
by the arms of Cromwell. A new settlement of its afiaits and 
government took place, after the Restoration, agreeably to the 
counsels of the Earl of Clarendon* In the reign of James the Second^ 
the Catholics were so much more favoured than the Protestants^ 
that the former earnestly devoted themselves to the interests of their 
Sovereign, and the latter were almost ready to rise ia rebellion 
against him. The attachment of the Catholics to the unfortunate 
James, exposed them to the liiiseries of another conquest. The set* 
tlement of Irish affairs, after the Revolution, raised the Protestanta 
to an oppressive superiority over the Catholics. Of the Catholics, 
some consequently embraced the Protestant religion ; others sought 
preferment in the service of Catholic princes on the continent; 
the rest remained in contemptible, though impatient, subjection at 
home. Even of the Protestants, the political condition was despi- 
cable. They were subject, not only to the crown, but to the legis* 
lature of Britain ; and the hope of equal union was denied them* 
In spite of every disadvantage, the Irish Protestants gradually 
became, to a formidable degree, opident and powerful ; and, in spite 
of every cause of mutual dissatisfaction, the Catholics and Protes* 
tants of Ireland gradually learned to combine their strength against 
England. The English government was thus forced, by slow 

♦ Viscount Townshend, sent over on the plan of being resident 
Governor. The history of his ridiculous administration shall not 
be lost to the public* 
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tfe %o retdy to eonfoiind the origin^ of a King 
with the disgraceful representation of him. 

The distance of the Colonies would make it iiii« 
possible for them to take an active concern in your 

degree*, to lay its hand still lighter and lighter upon them. Th« 
fidelity of the Irish to the House of Hanover, at the crisis of 1745, 
ceAtriboted to make them still more the objects of the favour of go- 
Temment. No new hard^ips had been infticted, siqce the com- 
mencement of the century* As the fear« of pc^ry and rebellion 
became still lighter ; the condition of the Irish Catholics was con- 
tSnuaUy meliorated. Yet, in the progress of the present reign, some 
discontents had been excited among the Irish Protestants. Lord 
Townahend vas involved in some public disputes with the parlia- 
ment; and in a private difference witl^ Lord Bellamont, which 
terminated afterwards in a harmless duel. It was during the admi- 
mstratioii of Lord Townshead, that the law for octennial electiions 
was passed in Ireland ; and jealousies and disagreements unavoid- 
ably arose between the English ministers ajid the Irish political 
leaders, on account of that measure. The Irish were even embold- 
ened to make some shew of imitttiag the conduct of the English 
de«afog«e9« But the authority of government prevailed ; and, till 
the Vi^rtunate close of the American war, Ireland continued in its 
wonted subjection. The emancipation of the Irish legislature was 
then aecompliflhed. That measure has since appeared to have 
heen.»##M»ft9 to the conpeacion necessary between England and Ire- 
land, too n)uch>««»as to redress of the grievances of the Catholics, 
fsLT too Uttle. After much contention and mischief^ an Imperial 
and Legislative Union of Ireland with England^ has been, at 
last accomplished, which may probably prove the most splendidly 
oselal transaction of tite present reign* 

The dht^nce of the colomea^ G^c] It should seem, as if, in writing 
this paragraph, Junius felt himself at a loss, whether to be of the 
opinion of Mr. Grenville, or that of Lord Chatham, in respect to 
the treatment of the Americans. He avoids the declaration of his 
aentiments : but seems, from his comparison of the Americans to 
the Scottish Presbyterians, to have inclined to the creed of George 
^rcnvilk. 
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afiairsy if they were as well affected to your govern- 
ment as they once pretended to be to your person* 
They were ready enough to distinguish between 
you and your ministers. They complained of an 
act of the legislature, but traced the origin of it no 
higher than to the servants of the crown: They 
pleased themselves with the hope that their Sove- 
reign, if not favourable to their cause, at least was 
impartial. The decisive personal part you took 
against them, has effectually banished that first dis- 
tinction from their minds*. They consider you as 
united with your servants against America; and 
know how to distinguish the Sovereign and a venal 
parliament on one side, from the real sentiments of 
the English people on the other. Looking forward 
to Independence, they might possibly receive you 
for their King; but, if ever you retire to America, 
be assured they will give you such a covenant to 
digest, as the Presbytery of Scotland would have 
been ashamed to offer to Charles the Second. They 
left their native land in searqh of freedom, and found 
it in a desert. Divided as they are into a thousand 
forms of policy and religion, there is one point in 
which they all agree: they equally detest the pa- 



• In the King's speech of 8. November 1768, it was declared, 
" That the spirit of faction had broken out afresh in some of the 
" colonies ; and, in one of them, proceeded to acts of violence and 

(( resistance to the execution of the laws; that Boston was in a 

" state of disobedience to all law and government, and had pro- 
<< ceeded to measures subversive of the constitution, and attended 
^< with circumstances that manifested a disposition to throw off their 
*' dependance on Great-Britain." 
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geantry of a King, and the supercilious hypocrisy 
of a Bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affections of 
Ireland or America, that you can reasonably look for 
assistance; still less from the people of England, 
who are actually contending for their rights,* and in- 
this great question afe parties against you. You 
are not, however, destitute of every appearance of 
support: You have all the Jacobites, Nonjurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories, of this country; and 
all ScoUand, without exception. Considering from 
what family you are descended, the choice of your 
friends has been singularly directed ; and truly. Sir, 
if you had not lost the Whig interest of England, I 
should admire your dexterity in turning the hearts 
of your enemies. Is it possible for you to place 
any confidence in men who, before they are faith- 
fiil to you, must renounce every opinion, and betray 
every principle, both in church and state, which 
they inherit from their ancestors, and are confirmed 
in by their education? whose numbers are so in- 
considerable, that they have long since been obliged 
to give ]up the principles and language w^hich dis- 
tinguish them as a party, and to fight under the 
banners of their enemies? Their zeal begins with 
hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. x\t first 
they deceive ; at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and 
understanding so biassed from your earliest infancy, 
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in their tavour, that nothing less than your &vjttmis^ 
fortunes can undeceive you. You will not accept 
of the uniform experience of your ancestors, and, 
frtien once a man is determined to believe, the very 
absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in his faith. 
A bigotted understanding can draw a proof of at- 
tachment to the House of Hanover, from a notcn^ious 
zeal for the House c^ Stuart, and find an earnest of 
future loyalty in former rebellions. Appearances 
are, however, in their favour : so strongly, indeed, 
that one would think they had forgotten ihat you 
are their lawful King, and had mistaken you for a 
Pretender to the Crown. Let it be admitted, then, 
that the Scotch are as sincere in their present pro^ 
fessions, as if you were, in reality, not an English- 
man, but a Briton of the North. You tirould not 
be the first Prince, of their native country, against^ 
whom tiiey have rebelled, nor the first whom they 
have basely betrayed. Have you forgotten. Sir, or 
has your fEivourite concealed from you that part of 
our history, when the unhappy Charles (and he too 
had private virtues) fled from the open, avowed in*. 
dignation, of his English subjects, and surrendered 
himself at discretion to the good faith of hjs own 
countrymen? Without looking for support in their 
affections as subjects, he applied only to their 
honour as gentlemen, for protection^ They received 
him as they would your Majesty, with bows, and 
smiles, and falsehood, and kept him imtil they had 
settled their bargain with the English parliament ; 
then basely sold their native King to the vengeanct 
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of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the act of a few 
traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a* Scotch 
parliament, representing the nation. A wise Prince 
might draw from it two lessons of equal utility to 
himself On one side, he might learn to dread the 
ondisguised resentment of a generous people, who 
dare openly assert their rights, and who, in a just 
cause, are ready to meet their Sovereign in the field. 
On the other side, he would be taught to apprehend 
something £ir more formidable; a &wning trea- 
chery, ag^st which no prudence can guard, no 
courage can defend. The insidious smile upon the 
cheek, would warn him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army has 
been too frequently applied, you have some reason 
to expect that there are no services they would re- 
fuse. Here, too, we trace the partiality of your 
understanding. You take the sense of the army 
from the conduct of the guards, with the same jus- 
tice with which you collect the sense of the people 
from the representations of the ministry. Your 
marching regiments, Sir, will not make the guards 
their example, either as soldiers or subjects. They 
feel, and resent, as they ought to do, that invaria- 
ble, undistinguishing favour, with which the guards 
are treated*; while those gallant troops, by whom 

^ The namber of commissioned officers in the guards are to the 
Qiarching regiments, as one to eleven ;.,..the number of regiments 
given to the guards, compared with those given to the line, is about 
three tg cyie, at a modej^ate computation s consequently, the parti- 
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every hazardous, every laborious service is perform- 
ed, are kft to perish in garrisons abroad, or pine in 
quarters at home, neglected and forgotten. If they 
had no sense of the great original duty they owe 
their country, their resentme;it would operate like 
patriotism, and leave your cause to be defended 
by tliose to whom you have lavished the rewards 
and honours of their profession. The, Praetorian 
Bands, enervated and debauched as they were, had 
still strength enough to awe the Roman populace ; 
but when the distant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side, then, which ever way you turn 
your eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and dis- 
tress. You may determine to support the very 
ministry who have reduced your affairs to this de- 
plorable situation : you may shelter yourself under 
the forms of a parliament, and set your people at 
defiance. But be assured, Sir, that such a resolution 
would be as imprudent as it would be odious. If 

ality in favour of the g;aards is as thirty-thcce to one....So much for 
the officers.. ..The private men have four-pence a day to subsist on ; 
and five hundred lashes, if they desert. Under this punishment, 
they frequently expire. With these encouragements, it is supposed 
they may be depended upon, whenever a certain person thinks it 
necessary to butcher his/€lioW'9ubjects. 

The Praetorian bands ^ {5*f.] This is one among many passages^ 
which shew, that the writer of these Letters was fresh from the 
perusal of Tacitus. The period of the Roman History to which 
he alludes, is that which ensued when Vitellius, and the army from 
Germany, defeated the Prxtorian guards, that ravished the impe- 
rial power from Otho. 
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it did not immediately shake your establishment^ 
it would rob you of your peace of mind for eVer. 

On the other, how different is the prospect! 
How easy, how safe and honourable, is the path be- 
fore you! The English nation declare they are 
grossly injured by their representative^ and solicit 
your Majesty to exert your lawful prerogative, and 
give them an opportunity of recalling a trust which 
they find has been scandalously abused. You are 
not to be told, that the power of the House of Com- 
mons is not original, but delegated to them for the 
welfare of the people from whom they received it, 
A question of right arises between the constituent 
and the representative body. By what authority 
shall it be decided ? Will your Majesty interfere in 
a question in which you have properly no immedi- 
ate concern ? It would be a step equally odious 
and unnecessary. Shall the Lords be called upon 
to determine the rights and privileges of the Com- 
mons? They cannot do it, without a flagrant 
breach of the constitution. Or, will you refer it to 
the judges ? They have often told your ancestors, 
that the law of parliament is above them. What 
party then remains, but to leave it to the people to 
determine for themselves ? They alone are injured; 
and, since there is no superior power to which the 
cause can be referred, they alone ought to deter- 
mine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious ar- 
gument upon a subject already so discussed that 

VOL. II. K 
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ihspifation CduM hardly throw a new light upon it* 
There ?ure, however, two points of view, in which 
it particularly imports your Majesty to consider the 
late proceedings dF the House of Commons. By 
depriving a subject of his birth-right, they have at- 
tributed to their own vote an authority equal to aA 
net of the ^ole legislature ; and, though perhapi 
hot with thfe same motives, have Atrictiy followed 
the example of the Long P^Iiament, whieh first d**- 
dared the regal office usekss, and s6oh after, wKh 
as little ceremony, dissolved the House of L6rdA. 
The same pretended power Whlth robs ah English 
subject of his birth-right, may W>b ah English King 
^f his crown. In another vi^w, the refst^utibn Of 
the House of Commons, appatiently rm, %o dangir>. 
ous to your Majesty, is still more alarming to yctor 
people. Not contented with divesting one man ^ 
his right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that riglit 
to another. They have set mdc a return as ttleg^, 
without daring to censure those officers who wdTfe 
particularly apprised of Mn Wilkes's Incapaeiljr, 
not only by the declai-ation of the Houi^e, but ex- 
pressly by the writ directed to til^m, and Who ilfe- 
vertheless returned him as duly elected. Th^V 
have rejected the majority of vi^es, the only crite- 
rion by (which our laws juflge of the sense of thfc 
people; they have transferred the right of ^ctioh 

Without daring to cemure those officers^ {5*^] It was indeed i^b* 
surd, to suppose the Electors obliged to know and act upon a priu- 
cipk Which it was owned that the returning officers were not oblig- 
wed td know &or net ixpon. 
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ffom the oellective to the represefitative body} fu^4 
by these acts, taken separately or tpgether, they 
have essentially altered the original constitution of 
thi? Housevof Commons^ Versed, as your Majesty 
undoubtedly is, in th^ English history, it cannot 
^ly esoape you, how much it is your interest, as 
well as your duty, to prevent one qf the three esti^tes 
from encroaching upon the province of the other 
two, or assuming the authority of thein aU, Whep 
once they hftve departed from the great copstitu- 
tional line by which all their proceedings should be 
directed, who will answer for their future mode- 
ration? Or what assur^ince will they give you, that, 
when they have trampled upon their equals, they 
will submit to a superior? Your Majesty may learn, 
hereafter, how ne?u-ly the slave and tyrant are 
allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the 
rest, admit the abandoned profligacy of the present 
9ouse of Commons, but oppose their dissolution^ 
upon an opinion, I confess, not very unwarrantable, 
that their successors would be equally at the dispo- 
sal of the treasury. I cannot persuade myself that 
the nation will have profited so little by experience. 
But, if that opinion were well founded, you might then 
gratify out wishes at an easy rate, and appease the 
present clamour against your government, without 

Tofirevent one of the three estates^ Is^c.l This is a sound obser- 
vation; not new and peculiar, yet sufficicutly worthy of the sa$a- 
dty of Junius. 
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offering any material injury to the fevourite cause 
of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. The 
affections of your subjects may stiU be recovered. 
But before you subdue their hearts, you must gain 
a noble victory over your own. Discard those little, 
personal resentments, which have too long directed 
your public conduct. Pardon this man the remain- 
der of his punishment ; and, if resentment still pre- 
vails, make it, what it should have been long since, 
an act, not of mercy, but of contempt. He will 
soon fall back into his natural station.... a silent se^ 
nator, and hardly supporting the weekly eloquence 
of a newspaper. The gentle breath of peace 
would leave him on the surface, neglected and un- 
removed. It is only the tempest that lifts him from 
his place. 

Without consulting your minister, call together 
your whole council. Let it appear to the public, 
that you can determine and act for yourself. Come 
forward to your people. Lay aside the wretched 

Pardon thi» man the remainder^ ^c] No bad advice what 

seems to have been, in fact, followed. 

Come Jbrward to your fieofile.'] This paragraph, with that 
which immediately precedes, and those which f<51Iow to the end of 
the Letter, are written in a fine strain of eloquence. They seem to 
breathe a sincere and tender concern for the true interests of him 
to whom they are addressed ; they arc produced in a tone, as if 
' the writer felt that his eloquence, sagacity, and integrity, gave him 
a right to speak with authority even to Majesty itself; they exhort. 
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formalities of a King, and speak to your subjects 
with the spirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell them you have been fatally de- 
ceived- The acknowledgment will be no disgrace, 
but rather an honour, to your understanding. Tell 
them you are determined to remove every cause of 
complaint against your government ; that you will 
give your confidence to no man who does not pos- 
sess the confidence of your subjects ; and leave it to 
themselves to determine, by their conduct at a fu- 
ture election, whether or no it be, in reality, the ge- 
neral sense of the nation, that their rights have been 
arbitrarily invaded by the present House of Com- 
mons, and the constitution betrayed. They will 
then do justice to their representatives and to them- 
selves. 

These sentiments. Sir, and the style they are 
conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because 
they are new to you. Accustomed to the language of 
courtiers, you measure their affections by the vehe- 
mence of their expressions ; and, when they only 
praise you indirectly, you admire their sincerity. 
But this is not a time to trifle with your fortune. 
They deceive you. Sir, who tell you that you have 
many friends whose affections are founded upon a 

they alarm, they soothe, and they menace ; they employ precisely 
that mode of address, which seems the fittest to confound obstinacy, 
or to unnerve resolution, and to reduce the person whom it assails 
to that self-abasement and uncertainty, in which he shall be willing 
to resign hitnself even to the triumph of a foe* 
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principle of personal attachment. The fir$t fiHin» 
dation of friendship is not the power qf conferring 
benefits, but the equality with which they are rer 
ceived, and may be returned. The fortune which 
made you a King, forbade you to have a friend* It 
is a law of nature, which cannot be violated with 
impunity. The mistaken Prince, who looks for 
friendship, will find a favourite, and in that favourite 
the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family 
to another, but firom a conviction that the establish- 

The fortune v)hich made you a King^ ^c] Kings certainly will 
not find friends in those who d«sire to make a trafficof their favours. 
Yet there is no reason why Kings should not, as well as other m^Q, 
occasionally find that moderate and imperfect friendship, which is 
all that the present condition of humanity requires. Friendship 
takes place in its highest purity and sincerity, in cases in which 
there is not such a difference of character and condition as may pre- 
vent a competition of int^^ests between the friends. Such \» the ztr 
tachment between man and woman, when sexual appetite has little 
or no share in it. Such is the friendship between ingenuous youth, 
and mild old age# Such friendship, too, may take place between a 
good King, and men of virtue in his court. The sentimepts of vir- 
tuous loyalty- on the one hand, and of a sort of paternal benignity on 
the other, may even, give a truth and delicacy to such a friendship, 
which the friendships of equals cannot so certainly possess. Be- 
• sides, careless familiarity is frequently the bane of friendship ; and 
from the friendship between a subject and his Sovereign, such fami- 
liarity is the most likely to be excluded. 

At least, to tell Princes that their fate denies them the common 
advantages of humanity, is to teach them to shut their hearts 
against sympathy in human woe, and against those benign affections 
which can alone give Tituscs or Trajans to the people over whom 
they reign. 
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ment of that family was necessary to the support of 
their civil and yeligious liberties. This, Sir, is a 
principle of allegiance equally solid and rational; 
....fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy of 
your Majesty's encouragement. We cannot long be 
deluded by nominal distinctions. The name of 
Stuart, of itself, is only contemptible;... .armed with 
the Sovereign authority, their principles are formi* 
dable. The Prince, who imitates their conduct, 
should be warned by their example ; and, while he 
plumes himself upon the security of his title to the 
crown, should remember that, as it was acquired 
by one revolution, it may be lost by another. 

JUNIUS. 

tVe cannot long be dtluded by nominal distinctions^l Junius is 
unhappy in this observation. It was precisely because the distinc- 
tions between Whig ahd Tory were no longer more than nominal, 
ihf||e respects of fidelity to the constitution, and loyalty to the Hoase 
of Hanover, that the King had adopted the system of govenunent 
against which Junius iaveighs* 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE IVhigs had tried their strength. At first ^ the ministry stood 
their ground. Parliament was assembled. Although many insolent 
petitions for a redress of grievances had been recently present ed to 
the Kingi he deigned not even to allude to their purfiorty when in 
the opening qf the session he addressed his parliament from the 
throne. In the debate, which arose when an address in answer to 
the speech was moved in the House qf Lords, the Earl of Chatham 
began the attack upon the ministers and their supporters. The 
affairs of America, the complaints of the people, the iniquity of the 
decision upon the J^ddlesex election, were the principal topics ff 
which he spoke. Though his harangues were loose and deokunatory, 
though they breathed even somewhat of a denvocratical tpitki, though 
he was opposed by the vigorous and artful talents of Lord Mana^ 
field ; yet, the authority of his character, the majesty of his elocu- 
tion, and the knowledge that all the Whigs were now ready to echo 
his voice, gave extraortUruiry force to what he uttered. It was sup- 
fwsed, that the tninistry could not long withstand the opftosition, 
at the head of which he no^v stood. The Duke qf Beaufort, the 
Earl of Coventry, the Marquis qf Granby, the Duke of Manches- 
ter^ the Earl qf Huntingdon, Mr. Dunning, solicitor-general, 
chusing rather to make their peace in good time with the opposition, 
than to share the disgrace qf that which they supposed to be befall-- 
ing ministry, resigned their offices. Lord Camden, the chancellor, 
being suspected of betraying to Lord Chatham the secrets of the 
cabinet, was indignantly required to deliver up the seals. Even 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, on the pretence of ill health, 
but perluLpe not uni?ifluenced by the circumstances qf the doubtfid 
contest which he saw proceeding, resigned that employment. The 
Honourable Charles Yorke, who had not hitherto distinguished 
himself by any violent fidelity to Whig principles, accepted the seals 
as chancellor : but, reflecting on the choice he had made, lie was 
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either w much ashamed qf the part he had taken^ or so much dia^' 
satisfied vntk Ms bargain^ that he ended hia ovm U/e with a fiistoU^. 
a conduct tmexamiiled in the caae of miniaterial promotion^ since 
the time when the only son of Sir William Temple drowned himself, 
in the Thames* At last^ on the 2^th of January^ 1770, even the 
Duke rf Grafton himself resigned the office of Firat Lord of the 
Treasury i retiring to the leaa active and responsible appointment 
of Keeper of the Privy Seal. Even all this moved not the court 
from its purpose. The Whigs were nof called to office ; the former 
syatem of measures was not abandoned ; andy when the Sovereign's 
firmness was thus decisively evinced^ persons were easily found to fill 
the vacant officea. While all waa atill in uncertain agitation^ Junius 
renewed his attack on the Duke ; probably believing that hia former 
Lettera had been not without considerable influence in mooing hia 
Grace to retire from the head of the Treasury ; and that he who 
had retired in terror from the place qf the moat conspicuous respon» 
siifiHty, might be driven^by renewed invective^ from aU ministerial 
employment. 

In this Letter^ Junius exulta over what he accounted the weakneas 
qfthe retiring minister ; endeavoura to convince him thatj even by 
retreat y he might not eacapefrom vengeance and ignominy ; and 
vsea^ against himy that malignant hand which ataba the deeper^ be* 
cause the wound ia known to be felt with exquisite anguiah. Lord 
North had*' succeeded the Duke qf Grafton as Firat Lord of the 
Treasury : and IvvivSy therefore^ tums^ at the cloae ofhiaLetter^ 
from harassing the DukCj to try the force of contemptuous ridi- 
eule againat Ida succeaaor. 

TTUa Letter seems 'a more maaterly composition than that which im^ 
mediately precedes it. 



MY LORD, 14. February^ 1770. 

IF I were personally your enemy, I might 

pity and forgive you. You have every claim to 

compassion, that can arise from misery and distress. 

The condition you are reduced to, would disarm a 

voir, II. L 
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private enemy of his resentment, and leave no con- 
solation to the most vindictive spirit, but that such 
an object as you are, would disgrace the dignity of 
revenge. But, in the relation you have borne to 
this country, you have no title to indulgence; and 
if I had followed the dictates of my own opinion, 
I never should have allowed you the respite of a 
moment. In your public character, you have in- 
jured every subject of the empire ; and though an 
individual is not authorised to forgive the injuries 
done to society, he is called upon to assert his se- 
parate share in the public resentment. I submit- 
ted, hbwever, to the judgment of men more mo- 
derate, perhaps more candid, than myself. For 
my own part, I do not pretend to understand those 
prudent forms of decorum, those gentle rules of 
discretion, which some men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greatest and most ha- 
zardous affairs. Engaged in the defence of an ho- 
nourable cause, I would take a decisive part.... I 
should scorn to provide for a future retreat, or to 
keep terms with a man who preserves no measures 
with the public. Neither the abject submission of 



Leave no consolation to the most vindictive s/iiritj ^c] Here is 
an inaccuracy of expression, such as Junius is sometimes betrayed 
into, by the attempt at excessive refinement of thought, and elabo- 
rateness of phrase. He says, in the preceding periods, that the 
Duke's condition would disarm personal resentment, Ay thefuty 
which it could not but move. But, in this period, that private resent- 
ment is said to be subject to be thus disarmed, not by /itty^ but by the 
impossibility of reaching an object so very low. The contradiction 
is striking. 
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deserting his post in the hour of danger, nor even 
the * sacred shield of cowardice, should protect 
him. I would pursue him through life, and try the 
last exertion of my abilities to preserve the perish- 
able infamy of his name, and make it immortal. 

What then, my Lord, is this the event of all the 
sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's patronage, 
and to your own unfortunate ambition ? Was it for 
this you abandoned your earliest friendships.... the 
warmest connexions of your youth, and all those 
honourable engagements by which you once soli- 
cited, and might have acquired, the esteem of your 
country ? Have you secured no recompence for such 
a waste of honour ? Unhappy man ! What party 
will receive the common deserter of all parties ? 
Without a client to flatter, without a friend to con- 
sole you, jmd with only one companion from the ho- 
nest house of Bloomsbury, you must now retire 
into a dreadful solitude. At the most active period 
of life, you must quit the busy scene, and conceal 
yourself from the world, if you would hope to save 
the wretched remains of a ruined reputation. The 
vices operate like age.... bring on disease before its 
time ; and, in the prime of youth, leave the character 
broken and exhausted. 

• Sacro tremuere titnore. Every coward pretends to be 

planet-struck. 

What then^ my Lordj {5*c.] Had the severity of this passage been 
deserved, it were impos^blenot to admire its transcendent eloquence* 
No lang;uag;e, ancient nor modem, can afford a specimen of impres- 
sive eloquence superior to this. 
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Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as well 
as contemptible. Where is now that firmness, or 
obstinacy, so long boasted of by your friends, and 
acknowledged by your enemies ? We were taught 
to expect, that you would not leave the ruin of this 
country to be compleated by other hands, but were 
determined either to gain a decisive victory over 
the constitution, or to perish bravely at least be- 
hind the last dyke of the prerogative. You knew 
the danger, and might have been provided for it.... 
You took sufficient time to prepare for a meet- 
ing with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary 
fidelity of your dependants, and to suggest to your 
Sovereign, a language suited to his dignity at least, 
if not to his benevolence and wisdom. Yet, wlule 
the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious ex- 
pectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
the queisdon ; and, instead of the explicit firmness 
and decision of a King^ gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruined * grazier, and the whining 

Tou knew t/ie danger, ^c] The Duke is said to have retired 
from the Treasury, on account of a disagreement in opinion with 
the majority of the cabinet, concerning a leading measure ; not 
from fear of Junius, nor of Lord Chatham. Yet, the attacks to 
which the ministry were exposed, tended to set them more at vari- 
ance among themselves, and to make them more uncertain in their 
counsels. 

The grand crime of the Duke now was, in the eyes of. the Whigs, 
that he did not abandon the Ring entirely, and again range himself 
under the banner of Lord Chatham. 

♦ There was something wonderfully pathetic in the mention of 
the homed cattle. 

Misery of a ruined grazier, tfe.'] A contagions mortality of the 
cattle had prevailed in the preceding year, on the Continent, The 
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piety of a Methodist. We had reason to expect^ 
that notice would have been taken of the petitions 
which the King had received from the English na- 
tion ; and althcmgh I can conceive some personal 
motives for not yielding to them, I can find none, in 
common jM-udence or decency, for treating them 
with contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the English 
people will not tamely submit to this unworthy 

treatment. they had a right to be heard; and 

their petitions, if not granted, deserved to be con- 
sidered. Whatever be the real views and doctrine 
of a court, the Sovereign should be taught to pre- 
serve some forms of attention to his subjects ; and, 
if he will not redress their grievances, not to make 
them a topic of jest and mockery among lords and 
ladies of the bed-cliamber. Injuries may be atoned 
for, and forgiven ; but insults admit of no compen- 
sation. They degrade the mind in its own esteem, 
and force it to recover its level by revenge. This 

infection made its way into this island. The Privy Council, to stop 
its progress, ordered, by a proclamation, that all cattle which could 
be suspected of having caught it, should be instantly slain, and the 
carcasses buried. And, to enforce the proclamation, re-imburse- 
ment, at a certain rate a head for the cattle slain, was offered to those 
who should give timely obedience to it. The danger was great ; the 
alarm general ; the measure of prevention salutary. The King 
mentioned it in his speech, at the opening of the next session of par- 
liament ; both for these reasons, and because the order of the Pri\7' 
Council, was one which, without the express directions of parlia- 
ment, nothing but an extraordinary exigence of circumstances could 
justify. The first paragraph of the King's speech to both Houses 
of Parliament, was employed upon the distemper among the homed 
cattle. Nor can we deny, that a wag or a satirist might indeed 
find in it matter for ridicule. 
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neglect of the petitions was however a part of your 
original plan of government; nor will any conse- 
quences it has produced account for your deserting 
your Sovereign, in the midst of that distress in 
which you and your* new friends had involved 
him. One would think, my Lord, you might have 
taken this spirited resolution before you had dis- 
solved the last of those early connexions, which 
once, even in your own opiriion, did honour to 
your youth;... before you had obliged Lord Granby 
to quit a service he was attached to;.... before you 
had discarded one chancellor, and killed another.... 
To what an abject condition have you laboured to 

• The Bedford partjr. 

Obliged Lord Granby ^ t3*c.] Lord Granby probably acted in re- 
signing, that part which, according to the opinions he had been 
persnaded to adopt, honour and conscience dictated tcyhim. But, 
the resigners in general resigned, only that they might come in 
again with the Earl of Chatham and the Marquis of Rockingham. 

Discarded one Chancellor, '\ Lord Camden. 

Killed another*\ Mr. Yorke. Whatever might be the cause of 
the rash act that was said to have ended Mr. Yorke's life ; he did 
not, in accepting tlie seals, shew any political versatility that he had 
not before evinced. His Whiggism had never been obstinate. On 
this occasion, indeed, he deserted the Duke of Newcastle, and all 
his father's ancient friends, by accepting the office of Chancellor. 
Perhaps he might, on reflection, feel a remorse for deserting his 
friends, which would not have been excited by the desertion of his 
principles. He was a sound lawyer, an eloquent pleader, a polite 
scholar. The Athenian Letters, the production chiefly of hi.nself 
and his brother, Lord Hardwicke, contain some fine specimens of 
his taste and skill in classical literature. 

He was much beloved in private life. 

He was said to have accepted the seals reluctantly, and only at 
the pressing solicitation of the King himself. 
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reduce the best of princes, when the unhappy man, 
who yields at last to such personal instance and 
solicitation as never can be fairly employed against 
a subject, feels himself degraded by his compliance, 
and is unable to survive the disgraceful honours 
which his gracious Sovereign had compelled him 
to accept. He was a man of spirit, for he had a 
quick sense of shame, and death has redeemed his 
character. I know your Grace too well, to appeal 
to your feelings upon this event; but there is ano- 
ther heart, not yet, I hope, quite callous to the 
touch of humanity, to which it ought to be a dread- 
ful lesson for ever*. 

Now, my Lord, let us consider the situation to 
which you have conducted, and in which you have 
thought it adviseable to abandon, your royal master. 
Whenever the people have complained, and nothing 
better could be said in defence of the measures 
of government, it has been the fashion to answer 
us, though not very fairly, with an appeal to the 
private virtues of your Sovereign. *' Has he not, 
" to relieve the people, surrendered a considera- 

** ble part of his revenue? Has he not made the 

" judges independent, by fixing them in their 
" places for life ?''.... My Lord, we acknowledge the 
gracious principle which gave J)frth to these con- 
cessions; and have nothing to regret but that it has 

* The most secret particulars of this detestable transaction, 
shaU in due time be given to the public. The people shall know^ 
what kind of man they have to deal with. 
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never been adhered to. At the end o[ seven years, 
we are loaded with a debt of above five hundred 
thousand pounds upon the civil list, and we now 
see the Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically 
forced out of his office, not for want of abilities 
not for want of integrity, or of attention to his 
duty, but for delivering his honest opinion in par- 
liament, upon the greatest constitutional question 
that has arisen since the revolution.... We care not 
to whose private virtues you appeal..... the theory 
of such a government is falsehood and mockery;... 
the practice is oppression. You have laboured 
then (though I confess to no purpose) to rob your 
master of the only plausible answer that ever was 
given in defence of his government of the opi- 
nion which the people had conceived of his personal 

Loaded with a debtj ^5*^.] There had been no excessive profusion 
in the expenditure upon the civil list. But, in fixing the allowance 
of that list, it had been endeavoured to make the sum as moderate 
as possible : and due provision had not been made for those micer- 
tain occasions of expence, which cannot be particularly foreseen, 
yet never fail to arise. 

The Chancellor of Great Britain tyrannically fwced^^c.^ This 
complaint is unjust. It were absurdly weak to retain ministers in 
oiEce, when they will no longer support the measures which have 
been agreed upon in the cabinet. 

Opinion which the fieofile had conceived^ ^c] This passi^ is 
one, among many others in these Letters, proving that the Oppo- 
sition found the fair character of their Sovereign among his pec^le to 
be the most formidable Bf all the obstacles which stood in the way 
of their ambition. It gave a forte to the expression of his inten- 
tions, which nothing else could have added to them : and it com- 
manded the confidence of the people in thfe general system of his 
government, at a time when, but for this, the minds of many might 
have been wholly alienated from it. 
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honour and integrity The Duke of Bedford was 

more moderate than your Grace. He only forced 
his master to violate a solemn promise made to an 
individual*. But you, my Lord, have successfully 
extended your advice to every political, every moral 
engagement, that could bind either the magistrate 
or the man. The condition of a King is often miser- 
able, but it required your Grace's abilities to make 

it contemptible You will say, perhaps, that the 

fidthful servants, in whose hands you have left him, 
are able to retrieve his honour, and to support his 
government. You have publickly declared, even 
since your resignation, that you approved of their 
measures, and admired their conduct.... particularly 
that of the Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is 
that, with all this appearance, you should think it 
necessary to separate yourself from such amiable 
companions! You forget, my Lord, that while you 

* Mr. Stuart Mackenzie. 

Earl of Sandwich.'] This nobleman was of the Bedford party; 
a man of talents, and notoriously profligate. Wilkes's famous pam- 
phlet. An E*9ay on Woman^ was complained of to the House of 
Lords, by Lord Sandwich and Dr. Warburton : and much obloquy 
was excited against the former, for pattiag himself forward as an 
accuser of blasphemy and obscenity, while he was, himself, not a 
little addicted to these vices of speech. He was at the head of the 
Admiralty, during the difficult period of the American war : and it 
is well known, that the naval service was never more gloriously 
maintained, than throughout that perilous, and in many respects 
disastrous time. A continued neglect of character, on his own part, 
however, hindered the public from doing justice to the talents and 
virtues which he certainly possessed. 

You forget J my Lordj ^c] The Duke of Grafton might disa- 
gree with the other Members of the Cabinet Council, in regard te 
VOL. XI. M 
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are lavish in the |ffraise of men whom f on desert^ 
jrou are ]^tickly opposing your conduct to your 
pinions, and depriving yourself of the only phaiM<« 
ble pretence you had for leaving your Sovereign 
overwhelmed with distx^ess : I call it plausibie; ftir, 
in truth, there is no reason whatsoever, less tbanr 
the frowns of your master,, that could justify a man 
of spirit for abandcmsng his post at a moment so 
critical and important. It is in vain to evade the 
question ; if you will not speak out^ the public have 
a right to judge from appearances^ We ate autho*^^ 
rised to conclude^ that you either differed from 
your colleagues, whose measures you still affect ta 
defend, or that you thought die adminktratimi of 
the King's afidrs no longer tenable«^*^..You are at 
' fiberty to choose between the hypocrite and the 
coward. Your best frisida are in doubt which way 
they shall incline. Your country unites the chanc* 
ters, and gives you credit for them both. For my 
own part, I. see nothing inconsistent in your con* 
duct. You began with betraying the pec|)ic..you 
conclude with betraying the King» 

In your treatment of particular persons, yon 
have preserved the uniformity of your chaneter. 



tome particular measnre, without disapproving the general system t 
or, he might feel himself unequal to the ministerial difficulties A 
the time : or, he might have a virtuous fear of exposing himself 
longer to all that obloquy and odium, which the measures of the 
administration continued to draw upon him* 
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£yen Mr. Biadshaw declares that no man was ever 
«o 31 used as himself. As to the provision * you 
have made for his family, he was entitled to it by 
the house he lives in. The successor of one Chan- 
ceHor mi^t well pretend to be the rival of ano- 
ther. It is the breach of private friendship which 
touches Mr. Bnufehaw; and, to say the truth, 
when a man of his rank and abilities had taken so 
active a part in your affairs, he ought not to have 
been let down at last with a miserable pension of 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. Colonel Luttrell, 
Mr. Onslow, and Governor Burgoyne, were equal- 
ly engaged with you, and have rather more reason 
to complain than Mr. Bradshaw. These are 
men, my Lord, whose friendship you should have 



Even Mr* Bradshaw, is^c*1 JuNius's note, and his text, ar# 
here at variance. The one sayg, that Bradshaw's pension was too 
litde ; the ofdier represents it to have been too much. It was, ia 
Initfa, eDOQgh fof his sewicea, blit too little &a: his wants. 

* A pension of 15001, per annum, hisured upon the 4 1-half per 
«eiits, (he wa9 too cunmni^to trust it to Irish security) for the lives 
of himself and all his sons. This gentleman, who a very few years 
ago wftB cleriL to a contractor Ibr forage, and afterwards exalted to 
*« petty post ift the war-office, thought it necessary, (as soon as he 
WAS appointed Secretary to the Treasury) to take that great house 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, iA which the Earl of Northington had re- 
nded while he was Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to 
tike pension, Lord North very solemnly assured the House of Com- 
mons, that no pension was ever so well deserved as Mr Bradshaw 's 
«.«.K. B. Lord Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherst, are not near so 
well provided for ; and Sir Edward Hawke, who saved the state, 
Tetires with two thousand pounds a year on the Irish establishment, 
irom which he in foct receives less than Mr. Bradshaw's pension. 
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adhered to^ on the same principle on which you 
deserted Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord 
Camden, and the Duke of Portland. We can 
easily account for your violating your engagements 
with men of honour ; but why should you betray 
your natural connexions? Why separate yourself 
from Lord Sandwich. Lord Gower, and Mr. 
Rigby, or leave the three worthy gentlemen above- 
mentioned to shift for themselves ? With all the 
fashionable indulgence of the times, this country 
does not abound ia characters like theirs ; and you 
may find it a difficult matter to recruit the black 
catalogue of ypur friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in defence of 
a man whom you have taken the most dishonour, 
able means to injure. I do not refer to the shani 
prosecution which you affected to carry on against 
him. On that ground, I doubt not, he is prepared 
toj meet you with ten-fold recrimination, and set 
you at defiance. The injury you had done him af- 

3fr. Hine^ (^r.] In respect to Hine's place, the truth is....that 
General Burgoyne was actually nominated Comptroller of Chester ; 
but left the duty, and the annual income from it, to persons who 
paid him, at once, a round sum for the whole. 

The injury you had done him^ ^c] This attempt to justify 
Vaughan is vain. He himself applied to the Duke, in a way that 
shewed him to be conscious of the illegality of that which he pro- 
posed. The life interest of some particular patentee, might, in- 
deed have been sold under a decree of the Court qf Chancery ; but 
the office itself had never been directly and avowedly sold by the 
crown. 
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fccts his moral character. You knew that the of- 
fer to purchase the reversion of a place, which has 
heretofore been sold under a decree of the Court of 
Chancery, however imprudent in his situation, 
would no way tend, to cover him with that sort of 
guilt which you wished to fix upon him in the eyes 
of the world. You laboured, then, by every species 
of false suggestion, and even by publishing coun- 
terfeit letters, to have it understood, that he had pro- 
posed terms of accommodation to you, and had of- 
fered to abandon his principles, his party, and his 
friends. You consulted your own breast for a cha- 
racter of consummate treachery, and gave it to the 
public for that of Mr. Vaughan. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injured man, because 
I was deceived by the appearances thrown out by 
your Grace, and have frequently spoken of his 
conduct with indignation. If he really be, what I 
think him, honest though mistaken, he will be 
happy in recovering his reputation, though at the 
expence of his understanding. Here, I see, the 
matter i§ likely to rest. Your Grace is afraid to 
carry on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet 
possession of his purchase ; and Governor Burgoyne 
relieved from the apprehension of refunding the mo- 
ney, sits down, for the remainder of his life, infa- 

ifOUS AND CONTENTED. 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my leave 
of you for ever. You are no longer that resolute 
minister who had spirit to support the most violent 
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iiKeaBttreir ; who compensated £oat the want of good 
and grtsit qudities, by a brave determination (which 
aome people admired and relied cm) to maintaiii 
hmself without them. The repntatibn of obsti- 
nacy and perseverance might hare supptied the 
place of all the absent virtues. You have now 
added the last negative to your character, and 
meanly conjeased that you are destitute ^ the com- 
i9Eion spirit of a man. Retire then> my Lord, and 
hide your blushes from the world ; for, with such a 
load of shame, even 9i.acic may change its colour. 
A mind such as yours, in the solitary hours of dot- 
mestic enjoyment, may still find topics of consola- 
tion. You may find it in the memory of violated 
friendship ; in the affiictions of an accomplished 
prince, whom you have disgraced and deserted; 
and in the agitations of a great country, driven by 
your counsels to the brink of destruction. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now trans- 
ferred to Lord North. He tells us so himself, with 
the plenitude of the ore ratunda* ; and I am ready 

Lord JVbrth.'] Lord North was, from early youth, esteemed one 
cf the most amiable and promising young noblemen in England. 
He was proposed by the Princess Dowager, for a place about the 
King, before his accession to the throne. The utmost intreatiea of 
the same lady, were necessary to persuade his Lordship to accept 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, after the death of 
Charles Townshciid. He was modest, candid, yielding, upright, 
of vigorous and lively yet not overbearing talents* Few ministers 
have ever lieen so much personally beloved as he, even by their 
political opponents. 

* This eloquentperson has gotas for a« tfa^ dUtifUmc of Dene*- 
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t&augh to believe that^ wiiile lie oin kee|> his 
place^ be will not easUy be persuaded to rt^ti it^ 
Your Grace was the firm miftister of ye^lierdftyi 
Lord North is the ftrm minister of to^day» To-«ior« 
row^pcrhaps^ his Majestf » in his wtsdiom^ may give 
us a rival for you both. You are too weii ad^ 
quainted with the temper of your laXe allies, to 
dunk it possitde that Lord North ^should be per w 
mitted to govern this coymiry. If we tmy believe 
common ftoney llvey have shewn him their soperi^ 
ority already. His Ma^sty u^ indeed^ too gmciou» 
to insult \m sttibjectSy by ehoosmg his first yntnfttfer 
fitsm aaoB^ the dMaestks of the D«ike of Bed^ 
ford. ' That would have been tbo gross an onttuigp 
^ the three kingdoms. Their purpose, however^ 
is equally answered by pushing forward this un- 
happy figure, and forcing it to bear the odium of 
measures, which they, in reality direct. Without 
immediately appearing to govern, they possess the 
power, and distribute the en^oluments of govem-r 
ment, as they think proper. They still adhere to 
the spirit of that calculation, which made Mr. Lut- 
trell representative of Middlesex. Far from re- 
gretting your retreat, they assure us very gravely, 
that it increases the real strength of the ministry. 

thenet. He constantly speaks with pebbles in his inoath, to im-> 
jrrove his articulation* 

Their fiur/ioaej b'c] It is true, that the party of the Duke of 
Bedford now predominated in the administration. 

It increaMea the realatrength^ 45*c.] There migjht now be great- 
er Miaaimity in the cabiaet* 
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According to this way of reasoning, they will 
probably grow stronger, and more flourishing, 
every hour they exist ; for I think there is hardly a 
day passes, in which some one or other of his Ma- 
jesty's servants does not leave them to improve by 
the loss of his assistance. But, alas ! their counte- 
nances speak a diflferent language. When the Mem- 
bers drop off, the main body, cannot be insensible 
of its approaching dissolution. Even the violence 
of their proceedings is a signal of despair. Like 
broken tenants, who have had warning to quit the 
premises, they curse their landlord, destroy the fix- 
tures, throw every thing into confusion, and care not 
what mischief they do to the estate. 

JUNIUS. 



When the membera drofi off, t^'c] These prophetic periods are 
admirably eloquent. But the prophecy was disappointed. 
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LETTER XXXVli. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE combination of the Whigs ; the bold harangues of Chatham^ 
breathing more of wild democracy y and of the firide of high charac- 
ter and acknowledged talentsy than qf reason or true eloquence i 
even the dissentions and mutual susfiicions among tfie ministers f 
and all the clamours and addresses of the fieofilcj though sustained^ 
exasperatedj and enforced, by the eloquence of ivvivsy /ailed of 
comfielUng the King to abandon those firinci/iles ofgovemmenty to 
vfhich he had adhered since the beginning of his reign. If the 
fieofUe of the capital made themselves factiously busy in firomoting 
the views <fthe Ofiposition ; on the other handy the cdtintry gen- 
tlemen in fiarUamenty whose indefiendency of fortune set them 
above any base subserviency to ndnistersy and who were not by 
any connexions involved in the cabals qffactiony indignant of * 
the seditious abuse with which they saw the /towers of govern^ 
Tnent insultedy overlooked for the time its errors^ and earnestly sup- 
ported its authority. 

With a rage which was exasperated by the sense ofitsimpotenccythe 
agitators of the metropolis were excited to an insolent exercise of 
the right of petitioningy stu:h as rivalled the boldest audacity qfthe 
Londoners in the beginning of the troubles of the reign <f Charles 
the First. On the 1 4th of March 1 770, Beckfordy Lord Mayor, ti 
man who was the blind follower and instrument of the earl of Chat- 
hamy presented to the Elngy at St. Jamcs'Sy a remonstrating address 
and petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Liveryy qf the city 
sf Londtmy in which the conduct of the ministry was bitterly ar* 
raignedi and it was demanded qf the Eng, that he should forth- 
with dissolve the parliament. The a%Uhors qf that remonstrance 
dared to question the legality of the existence qf the House qf 
Commons, after its decision in the case of the Middlesex Election ; 
and insinuated, that the King could not, without violating his coro- 
nation oath, refuse to comply with their demand. His Majesty re* 

TOL. II. N 
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pUed iffith Jlrmneu : blandngy without any thing of impotent vio* 
lenccy the audacity and unrea8onalflenes9 oj the demands in thefie- 
tition; and asserting his unalterable vigilance to preserve the 
genuine principles of the constitution^ free from all violation. There 
ie a remarkable contrast between this petition and the Sovereign's 
answer* The former is filled with all the boldness ff Junius, 
without his eloquence or dignity ofaddrdss. The latter ismaribfj 
dignifiedyandy except in one or two phrases ^ unites with thefrm^ 
ness qf conscious wisdom and virtue^ a calm and impressive mo- 
deration* 

The cause of Opposition was not successfully served by this outrage^ 
ous conduct on the part qf the Livery of London. The House qf 
Commons^ having seen the legality of their own existence impeach* 
ed, zealously took part with their Sovereign^ against the turbulent 
Londoners. 

In this Letter, Junius regrets^ with an air of deep affliction^ the rmse" 
ries which were 'threatened by what he accounted the arbitrary ht^ 
justice of the gcrvemment, and by that resistance which he wished it 
to provoke Jrom a people whom he laboured to persuade that they 
were deeply injured and insulted. He pronounces an high eulogium 
on the seditious audacity qf the Livery qf London* He endeavours 
to persuade the rest of the nation^ to take arms on their side. He at" 
tempts the justification qf that daring assertion in thepetition^ that 
the legality of the existence of the House of Commonsy had been de^ 
strayed by its decision respecting the Middlesex Election. He dares 
to refirobate the manner in which the petition of the Livery had been 
received at court ; and, with malignity sufficiently acute, exposes 
whatever was the least irreprehensible in the Sovereign's answer. 
With spirit and' cogency of reasoning, he asserts the legality of pe- 
titionsfrom the people for the dissolution of the parliament. In op-- 
position to the complacent assertions in the answer to the Livery, he 
enumerates the errors and illegalities into which the government had 
falUn since the commencement qf the present reign ; and affirms, 
that the British monarch never could be popular, whose administra* 
tion was disgraced by acts of tyranny or folly, like these. 

This Letter is well written. It abounds in acute distinctions qfrea^ 
sorting, gnd in bold flashes of eloquence. But, there is in it some- 
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vkat too much of vulgar abuse ; and its iiaragr(4ihB seem to have 
been thrown out ufionfiafier^ Vfithota the Jireconcefition of any regw 
Utrfiian* 
It seems to have been during this session of parliament j that the cla- 
mours of the Whigs began^Jrom their continuance and their ridi- 
culous vioienceyto lose allin/luence over the minds of the unfirejudiced 
part qf the nation. Lord Chatham^ the Livery ofLondon^ and even 
the shrertfderand more deeply artful mind o/" Junius, by the inde- 
cency and outrage oftlieir attacks^ and by the disproportion between 
their cojnplaints and the grievances of which they had to complain^ 
actually roused the affections of a great part of the people^ to the 
defence of the majesty of the Savereigny and the sanctity of the le» 
gislature ; and thus contributed to the defeat of the very fmrpose 
which they themselves had in view. The event was not unlike to 
that which took placcj when Charles the Second dissolved that par* 
BamcTitf by which he was so much harassed^ in regard to the ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York from the hope of succession to the throne* 
Trtahfailedifor a timcj of its proper effect^ because it was accom- 
panied with extravagant outrage* \ 

siH, 19. March, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there is no man, however indif- 
ferenf about the interests of this country, who will 
not readily confess that the situation to which we 
are now reduced,* whether it has arisen from the 
violence of &ction, or from an arbitrary system of 
government, justifies the most melancholy appre- 
hensions, and calls for the exertion of whatever 
wisdom or vigour is left among us. The King's 
answer to the remonstrance of the city of London, 
and the measures since adopted by the ministry, 

Whether it has arisen, llfc.^ Junius ought to have here writ- 
ten have. The English language possesses that form of the verb, 
which is called the subjunctive mood ; and our best grammari^jis 
have asserted the propriety of religiously employing it in its proper 
place. 
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amount to a plain declaration, that the principle 
on which Mr. Luttrell was seated in the House of 
Commons, is to be supported in all its consequences, 
and carried to its utmost extent. The same spirit 
which violated the freedom of election, now in- 
vades the declaration and bill of rights, and threat- 
ens to punish the subject for exercising a privilege, 

la to be sufifiorted in all its conscquencea^ ^c. J This did not ap- 
pear. The government could not but be aware, that they were in 
the wrong ; for the point in contest, had been amply and decisively 
discussed. But they could not recede. They knew not well, what 
steps to take. They were saved only by the outrageous violence *of 
their adversaries. They certainly would not have repeated the de- 
cision of the Middlesex election, though a similar occasion should 
have arisen. In the debate relative to the petition which is the 
subject of this Letter, the House of Commons suffered themselves 
to be braved by Beckford and the other Members for London, with- 
out daring to take any vigorous step for the vindication of their own 
authority. 

jfnd threatena to fiuniah the aubjecty (^c] The discussion upon 
the petition was still prolonged. This Letter by Junius was written 
on the 19th of March. It was not till the 23d of that mon|^, that 
the House of Commons, with the concurrence of the Lordsy-offered 
an address to the sovereign, expressing deep concern for that abuse 
of the right of petitioning, of which the Livery of London had set 
an example ; and thanking their sovereign fer the constitutional 
dignity, firmness, and rectitude, of his answer. 

Severe animadversion is said to have been, at first, intended. 
But, upon mature deliberation, a step was preferred which in its 
effects would be intermediate between outrageous violence and fee- 
ble timidity. 

The prudence of the goremment is much more to be commend- 
ed in this, than in various former instances. But, any person who 
shall now consider that petition, will not fail to see that, in it, the 
Livery of London had overstepped the just bounds of petition and 

remonstrance, and had, in fact, committed an act of aedition 

They did not so much ask, as clamorously command ; and they 
accused the proceedings of the House of Commons, in a tone, by 
which its neceaiary privileges were certainly infriuged. Not the 
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hitherto undisputed, of petitioning the Crown. The 
grievances of the people are aggravated by insults; 
their complaints not merely disregarded, but check- 
ed by authority; and every one of those acts, 
against which they remonstrated, confirmed by the 
King'$ decisive ^probation. At such a moment, 
no honest man will remain silent or inactive.... 
However distinguished by rank or property, in 
the rights of freedom we are all equal. As we 
are Englishmen, the least considerable man among 
us has an interest equal to the proudest nobleman, 
in the laws and constitution of his country, and is 
equally called upon to make a generous contribu* 
tion in support of them;. ...whether it be the heart 
to conceive, the understanding to direct, or the 
hand to execute. It is a common cause, in which 
we are all interested, in which we should all be en- 
gaged. The man who deserts it at this silarming 
crisis, is an enemy to his country ; and, what I 
thihk of infinitely less importance, a traitor to his 
Sovereign. The subject who is truly loyal to the 
chief magistrate, will neither advise nor submit to 
arbitrary measures. The city of London have given 
an example, which, I doubt not, will be followed 
by the whole kingdom. The noble spirit of the 

LoDg Parliament to Charles the First ; not the Americans in the 
cammencement of their rebellion.. ..even though imitating the ex- 
ample of the citizens of London ; spoke a language so violent. 

Whichy I dtmbt notj will be followed by the whole kingdom."] In 
apite of the endeavours of democratical agitators ; in spite of the 
powerful eloquence of Junius ; it was not followed so extensively 
as he and his friends expected* Dr. Johnson) in his pamphlet, inti- 
ded. The FaUe Alamiy which was, about this time, very ^easona- 
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metropolis is the Kfe-blood of the state, collected 
at the heart : from that point it circulates, with 
health and vigour, through every artery of the con- 
stitution. The time is come, when the body of the 
English people must assert their own cause : con* 
scious o^ their strength, and animated by a sense of 
their duty, they will not surrender their birth-right 
to ministers, parliaments, or kings. The city of 
London have expressed their sentiments with free- 
dom and firmness ; they have spoken truth boldly ; 
and, in whatever light their remonstrance may be 
represented by courtiers, I defy the most subtle 
lawyer in this country to point out a single instance 
in which they have exceeded the truth. Even 
that assertion, which we are told is most offensive 
to parliament, in the theory of the English consti- 
tution, is strictly true. If any part of the repre- 
sentative body be not chosen by the people, that 
part vitiates and corrupts the whole. If there be 
a defect in the representation of the people, that 
power, which alone is equal to the making of the 
laws in this country, is not complete, and the acts 
of parliament u^der that circumstance are not the 

bly published, has admirably ridiculed the arts which were in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom employed, to procure those petitions 
with which it was desired that the monarch should be insulted. 

Tliat (lart vitiates and corrufits the whole.'] This doctrine can- 
not be adopted, in the practice of the British constitution. A House 
of Commons must be considered, notwithstanding any inferior im- 
perfections, as being legal ; so long as it is acknowledged as such by 
the other branches of the legislature, and not opposed, in its leg^s-* 
lative authority, by the actual and constitutional resistance of the 
whole body of the people. Should we adopt the doctrine of Junius; 
we must at once annul the whole system of the British statutes. 
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acts of a pure and entire legislature. I speak of 
the theory of our constitution ; and, whatever diffi- 
culties or inconveniences may attend the practice, 
I am ready to maintain that, as far as the fact de- 
viates from the principle, so far the practice is 
vicious and corrupt. I have not heard a question 
raised upon any other part of the remonstrance. 
That the principle, on which the Middlesex election 
was determined, is more pernicious in its effects, 
than either the levying of ship-money by Charles 
the "First, or the suspending power assumed by his 
son, will hardly be disputed by any man who un- 
derstands or wishes well to the English constitu- 
tion. It is not an act of open violence done by the 
King, or any direct or palpable breach of the laws 
attempted by his minister, that can ever endanger 
the liberties of this country. Against such a King 
or minister the people would immediately take the 
alarm, and all the parties unite to oppose him. The 
laws may be grossly violated in particular instances^ 
without any direct attack upon the whole system. 
Facts of that kind stand alone; they are attributed 
to necessity, not defended by principle. We can 

That the firincifilej ^c] It is not to be denied, that few princi- 
ples could be ultimately more dangerous, or more unconsdtutioi^al^ 
than.*.»«that any member, whom the House of Commons might re- 
xdve to expel, was not re-elig^ble into the same parliament from 
which he had been dismissed ; and that the ineligibility of such a 
pertoD, must entirely annihilate whatever votes should be given in 
his £iVoar. But the levying of •hip^monty^ was an arrogation to the 
crown, of the whole essential power of the House of Commons. And 
the irregularity controverted by Junius, made but a comfiarativeiy 
tmaU violation of the rights of Sectors* 
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never be really in danger, until the forms of par- 
liament are made use of to destroy the substance 
of our civil and political liberties; until par- 
liament itself betrays its trust, by contributing to 
establish new principles of government, and em- 
ploying the very weapons committed to it by the 
collective body, to stab the constitution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I presume 
it will not be aflkmed, by any person less polished 
than a gentleman-usher, that this is a season for 
compliments. Our gracious King indeed is abun- 
dantly civil to himself. Instead of an answer to a 
petition, his Majesty very graciously pronounces 
his own panegyric ; and I confess that, as far as his 
personal behaviour, or the royal purity of his in- 
tentions, is concerned, the truth of those declara- 
tions which the minister has drawn up for his 
master, cannot decently be disputed. In every other 
respect, I affirm, that they are absolutely unsup- 
ported, either in argument or fact. I must add 
too, that supposing the speech were otherwise un- 
exceptionable, it is not a direct answer to the peti- 
tion of the city. His Majesty is pleased to say, that 
he is always ready to receive the requests. of his 
subjects; yet the sheriffs were twice sent back 
with an excuse, and it was certainly debated in 
council whether or no the magistrates of the city 

of London should be admitted to an audience 

Whether the remonstrance be or be not injurious 
to parliament, is the very question between the par- 
liament and the people; and such a question as 
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cannot be decided by the assertion of a third party, 
however respectable. That the petitioning for a 
dissolution of parliament is irreconcileable with the 
principles of the constitution, is a new doctrine. 
His Majesty perhaps has not been informed, that 
the House of Commons themselves have, by a for- 
mal resolution, admitted it to be the right of the 
subject. His Majesty proceeds to assure us, that 

he has made the laws the rule of his conduct 

Was it in ordering or permitting his ministers to 

apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a general warrant? 

Was it in suffering his niinisters to revive the ob- 
solete maxim of nullum tempus, to rob the Duke of 
Portland of his property, and thereby give a de- 
cisive turn to a county election?.... Was it in erect- 
ing a chamber consultation of surgeons, with autho- ' 
rity to examine into and supersede the legal verdict 
of a jury? Or did his Majesty consult the laws of 
this country, when he permitted his secretary of 
state to declare that, whenever the civil magistrate 

Carmot be decided by the aaaertioti of a third fiarty^ ^c] Would 
Junius deny, that it was as constitutional for the King to deter- 
mine for himself in regard to the dissolution of the parliament, as 
for the City of London to demand that dissolution ? The agitators 
in the City of London, seem to have been at that time violently in- 
clined to play the same part, which has been since acted by the 
Parisians. 

Was it in ordering^ C^c] This and the succeeding periods of 
interrogation, compose the most eloquent and jfidicious part of this 
Letter. Junius dwells upoQ the proper topics; and exhibits, to- 
gether, with skilful aggravation, those acts, which were, alone, 
materially reprehensible, in that conduct of the government against 
which he inveighed. 

VOL. II. O 
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is trifled With, a military force must be sent for, 
vfitbout the delay of a moment^ and effectually em- 
ployed ? Or was it in the barbarous exactness with 
which this illegal, inhuman doctrine, was carried 
into execution ?.'... If his Majesty had recollected 
these facts, I think he would never have said, at 
least with any reference to the measures of his go- 
Temment, that he had made the laws the rule of his 
conduct. To talk of preserving the affections, or 
relying on the support of bis subjects, while he con- 
tinues to act upon these principles, is indeed pay- 
ing a compliment to their loyalty, which I hope 
they have too much spirit and understanding to 
deserve. 

His Majesty, we are told, is not only punctual 
in the performance of his own duty, but careful not 
to assume any of those powers which the constitu- 
tion has placed in other hands. Admitting this last 
assertion to be strictly true, it is no way to the pur- 
pose. The city of London have not desired the 
King to assume a power placed in other hands. If 
they had, I should hope to see the person, who 
dared to present such a petition, immediately im- 
peached. They solicit their Sovereign to exert that 
constitutional authority, which the laws have vested 
in him, for the benefit of his subjects. They call 
upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative, in 
a case which our laws evidently supposed might 
happen, since they have provided for it by trusting 
the Sovereign with a discretionary power to dissolve 
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the parliament. This request will, I am confident, 
be supported by remonstrances from all parts of 
the kingdom. His Majesty will find, at last, that 
this is the sense of his people; and that it is not 
his interest to support either ministry or parlia- 
ment, at the hazard of a breach with the collective 
body of his subjects.. ..That he is the King of a fhee 
people, is indeed his greatest glory. That he may 
long continue the King of a free people, is the 
second wish that animates my heart. The first is, 

THAT THE PEOPLE HAY BE P&ES^. 

His Majesty willjind^ at laat^ (^c] The King at last found, 
that his people vere ready to support him against all the democra- 
tical violence of the Whigs, and the City of London ; but that the 
illegal decision upon the Middlesex election, ¥ras in due time to be 
rescinded. 

* When his Majesty had done reading his speech, the Lord 
Mayor, Sec had the honour of kissing his Majesty's hand ; after 
which, as they were withdrawing, his Majesty instantly turned 
round to his courtiers, and burst out a laughing. 

J/ero JiddUdj while Rome Hoas burning. . John Horve. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER 



I AMvnUing to believe that Junius might Jind it occasionally regta- 
Mte^ to support and defend measures wMch he would not have oTh- 

• ginally proposed. The hope of triumph^ by the union-ofthe two 
Whig- parties^ inspired the opposition at the beginning of the year 
1770. By the difficulties which' seemed still to thwart their succehs^ 
the Earl qf Chatham was provoked to break out^ in parliament^ into 
speeches^ of which t/ie spirit andt endency were wildly democratical. 
Even his speeches^ and the strength of his party j could not pre- 
vail* The timid and the insincercj mifht abandon administration : 
but a majority ^ the two Houses qf Parliament^ and of the nation 
in general^ were disposed to support the govemtnent of their ISng* 
The outrages of Chatham^ served in truth to extenuate^ and to 
covcTy those errors of administration^ w/iich they were designed to 
aggravate and expose* In the impotent wrath qf disappointed om- 
bitionj Chatham and the Whigs moved their creature Beckfordy and 
the agitators qf the city^ to insult the sovereign with an addressy in 
which tlie decency of petition and remonstrance^ was strikingly vio- 
lated* Had that address either frightened the Sovereign from his 
purposcyor driven ministry to someact, irregular^ like the issuing 
qf the general warrants against the authors^ printers^ and pub- 
Ushers J of the JSTorth Briton^ or like the decision in the case of the 
Middlesex election ; the purpose of its advisers would have been 
effectually served. The King replied with dignity and frmnessm. 
The addressers and their patrons were confounded* Junius xvrote 
the Thirty-seventh Letter in this collection^ to encourage tite city ; 
to plead their apology with the nation : to harass the House qf 
Commons, who were then deliberating what part it might become 
them to acty in asserting their own legislatix'e authority^ and in 
strengthening the hands qf their King against the insolence of the 
city patriots* The House qf Commons adopted a measure that was 
worthy qf their dignity^ yet not rash nor violent. The opprobrium 
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mf unconstitutional rashness^ was now transferred from the govern^ 
ment to the fiatriots. Junius, in this Letter ^ strives again to vin^ 
dicaie what the city had done ; accuses his Sovereign of rash un^ 
graciousness ; and im/iutes^ with ridicule^ the charge qffiicsiliani' 
mity^ to the minister and the House of Com?nons,,.»This Letter is 
powerfii/ly and imfiressively written ; but wants that clearness 
and cogency of reasoning, which never fail to distiiiguish the com- 
positions o/" Junius, when he knows himself to be entirely in the 
right* It was, however, usejul to the views of his fiarty. The 
city was now meditating a new address, as a sort of answer to the 
address of tlie House of Commons. The voice q/" Junius was neces^ 
sary to encourage the Livery, and to recommend their conduct to 
sufifiort and imitation* 



SIR, 3. April, 1770. 

IN my last Letter, I offered you my opinion 
of the truth and propriety of his Majesty ^s answer 
to the city of London, considering it merely as 
the speech of a minister, drawn up in his own de- 
fence, and delivered, as usual, by the chief magis* 
trate. I would separate, as much as possible, the 
King's personal character and behaviour from the 
acts of the present government. I wish it to be 
understood, that his Majesty had, in eflfect, no 
more concern in the substance of what he said, 
than Sir James Hodges had in the remonstrance ; 

Sir James Hodges, ^c] Sir James Hodges was, I believe, a sta- 
tiooer on London Bridge. He aspired to become a Common Coun- 
cil-man ; and succeeded. By a knack at speechifying, and a forward 
bustling activity, he made himself considerable among his fel- 
lirws. In the days when the city -patriots deemed themselves um- 
pires of the fate of the British government and empire, this man 
obtained the lucrative appointment of Toiun Clerk to the City of 
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and that, as Sir James, in virtue of his office, was* 
obliged to speak the sentiments of the people, his 
Majesty might think himself bound, by the same 
official obligation, to give a graceful utterance to 
the sentiments of his minister. The cold formality 
of a well-repeated lesson, is widely distant from the 
animated expression of the heart. 

This distinction, however, is only true with 
respect to the measure itself. The consequences of 
it reach beyond the minister, and materially affect 
his Majesty's honour. In their own nature, they 
are formidable enough to alarm a man of prudence, 
and disgraceful enough to afflict a man of spirit. A 
subject, whose sincere attachment to his Majesty's 
person and family is founded upon rational princi- 
ples, will not, in the present conjuncture, be scru- 
pulous of alarming, or even of afflicting, his Sove- 
reign. I know there is another sort of loyalty, of 
which his Majesty has had plentiful experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotch- 
men, has once taken possession of an unhappy 
Prince, it seldom leaves him without accomplishing 
his destruction. When the poison of their doc- 

London, The honour of Knighthood crowned his greatness. In his 
character of Town Clerky he signed the famous remonstrance and 
fietition. Junius here attempts to malLe the officTal functions of 
his SoTjereign ridiculous, by comparing them to those of Sir James 
Hodges. 

When the fioiaon^ ^c] The figures of this period, arc splendidly- 
elaborate ; yet neither incongruous, nor too arttficiaL This is an 
instance of ornament employed in the highest degree in which it ia 
compatible with force or beauty, yet not exceeding that degree. 
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trines has tainted the natural benevolence of his 
disposition, when their insidious councils have cor- 
rupted the stamina of his government, what antidote 
can restore him to his political health and honour, 
but the firm sincerity of his English subjects ? 

It has not been usual in this country, at least 
since the days of Charles the First, to see the Sove- 
reign personally at variance or engaged in a direct 
altercation with his subjects. Acts of grace and 
indulgence are wisely appropriated to him, and 
should constantly be performed by himself. He 
never should appear but in an amiable light to 
his subjects* Even in France, as long as any ideas 
of a limited monarchy were thought worth preserv- 
ing, it was a maxim, that no man should leave the 

royal presence discontented. They have lost or re- 

« 

They have lo9t^ ^c-] At this very time, the proTincial parlia- 
ments, or courts of justice, in France, and stiU more remarkably, 
that of Paris, were breaking out into an opposition against the 
royal authority; of which the effects were, at length, to terminate 
in their own destruction, and that of tlie power which they re- 
sisted* 

The origin of the fiarliamentn of France^ was nearly similar to 
that of the parliament of England. 

France anciently consisted of a number of great Feudal Princi- 
palities, almost independent of the crown, and of one another. •••••• 

Each of the feudal chiefs of those principalities, was by the laws 
of feodism obliged to assemble his vassals ; that they might act as 
bis great assize in the distribution of justice ; and that he might ob- 
tain from their consent, those extraordinary supplies, which he at 
any time wanted. These were the States, or Parliaments, of the 
.different provinces of ancient France. The occasional meetings of 
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nounced the moderate principles of their govern- 
ment ; and now, when their parliaments venture to 
remonstrate, the tyrant comes forward, and answers 
absolutely for himself. The spirit of their present 

the States >Ycre found, gradually, to be inadequate to the purposes 
of the regular distribution of justice. Hence, a select number 
•were nominated out of their body, who should permanently com- 
pose the assize, to assist the Sovereign, or his chief judicial minis- 
ter, in doing justice among his viissals. Thus were the judicial 
parliaments formed, in all tlie provincial goveraments of old France. 
But the provincial parliaments were the courts of Counts or Dukes, 
subject, at least nominally, to the King, At Paris, was the King's 
own parliament, in which the Counts and Dukes could sit only as 
Peers, with the King's great officers of ordinaiy administration.... 
In this parliament, as in the others, it became necessary, for the 
sake of the regular distribution of justice, that a certain number of 
the members should constantly assist, as judges, and should enjoy 
adequate emoluments, i^i compcniation for the functions which 
they discharged.... After permanent committees, as it were, out of 
all the different parliaments, had been thus formed for the ordinary 
administration of justice ; the meetings of the states were as much 
as possible discontinued. The nobility were excused from other 
burthens, on account of their service in the army. The clergy, 
from time to time, made their own compromises with the crown. 
Unembarrassed by any interposition ofthese two bodies, the crown 
levied, at pleasure, whatever revenue it chose, from the people of 
the third estate ; treating them, not as vassals holding under charter, 
but as serfn^ rising irregularly into somewhat of imperfect emanci- 
pation... .The laws, for all who had an original right to the advantage 
of law, were understood to b6 permanently settled. Those new in- 
terpretations of them, which changing circumstances should demand, 
might, as it seemed, originate, witli sufficient propriety, from the 
monarch alone ; provided only, that he preserved to the nobles and 
the clergy, their just privileges. The edicts of the Sovereign were 
however, to he. inserted in the registers of the courts of justice ; and 
■without this insertion, those edicts were not understood to receive 
that publication, which could alone oblige the courts to decide by 
them as law....It was a maxim in the French, as in the English 
hiw, that the Kin^ could do no wrong* Upon this maxim, the par-- 
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eonstitQtion requires, that the King should be 
feared; and the principle, I believe, is tolerably 
supported by the fact. But, in our politick sys- 
tem, the theory is at variance with the practice, 



liaments, whenever they judged any new edict to be inconsistent 
with the beneficent spirit of the former laws, denied it to be actu- 
ally the King's will^ and refused to register it as such, till the Sove- 
reign should personally inform them, that it was indeed so, and should 
command its registration.*.. Although the parliament of Paris was, 
orighially, the only Supreme Court of the King in all France ; yet th« 
successive annexations of all the great fiefis to the crown, brought 
the other parliaments to a near similarity of jurisdiction with that 
of Paris ; made them, likewise, courts for the registration of th« 
laws of the kingdom ; and established a necessity for the formal 
notification of the royal edicts to those parliaments, if not by th« 
King personally, at least by a vicegerent or lieutenant-general in- 
vested with his authority, and representing his person. Thus^ with 
some restriction from the privileges of the nobility and the clergy, 
the legislative and judicial power, in ancient France, remained sole- 
ly with the King, and with the Parliaments, which were, in their 
origin, merely permanent Committees out of the Assemblies of 
the States. 

In the progress of the French History, the States, as such, became, 
continually, of less weight. The nobles and the clergy, were stiU 
more completely subjugated under the power of the crown. Ths 
unprivileged people became perpetually more numerous, opulent, 
and impatient of oppression. The parliament, by that force, which 
law necessarily acquires in every civilized country, gained, con- 
stantly, new authority with the people, and new strength to withstand 
even the crown itself* 

About the very time when Junius wrote these Letters, the par- 
liaments, supported by the growing consequence of the people, 
were embarrassing the French monarch with a resistance to his 
plans of taxation, which was very unlike to the submission of for- 
mer times. - The monarch threatened, banished, dissolved, but 
without effectual success. Louis the Sixteenth, at his aacessimi) 
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for, the Kii^ should be beloveds Measures x£ 
greater severity may, indeed^ in some circumstfeuioes^ 
be necessary ; but the Minister who advises, should 
take the execution and odium of them entirdy 
upon himself. He not only betrays his master, but 
' violates the spirit of the English constitution, whea 
he exposes the chief magistrate to the personal 
hatred or contempt • <rf his subjects. When we 
speak of the firmness of government, we mean an 
uniform system of measures, deliberately adopted, 
and resolutely maintained by the servants of the 
Crown, not a peevish asperity in the langus^ or 
behaviour of the Sovereign. The government of a 
weak, irresolute Monarch, may be wise, moderate, 
and firm ;....that of an obstinate, capricious Prince, 
on die contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, and 
relaxed. The reputation of public measures de* 
pends upon the minister, who is responsible ; not 
upon the King, whose private opinions are not sup- 
was persuaded to yield ; just as the King; of Great Britain woal4 
have yielded, if he had, at this juncture, put himself without con- 
ditions into the hands of the Whigs. ...The consequences are tea 
well known I 

The King^ whose private o/iinioruj Is^cJ] Here, Junius either 
does not well understand, or does not fairly explain, the constitutiooal 
principle to which he refers. The King is, by the very spirit of tha 
constitution, expected to be the author of every great meaaure ofhU 
enrn gorvemment ; but not to insist^ that Ms council^ or even mny 
one of his servants^ make themselves resfionaiblt to his fieofiU^for 
measures of which they cannot aftftrnrve. It is for the King to dictate ; 
for his miBisterial servants to say, whether they be wiUing to make 
^emselvea responsible to the laws for the execution of what he may 
Gommaiid \ for his cooacil, to give Uieir advice when it b reqitii«d^ 
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poied to hare any weight against the advice of his 
couneil; whose personal authcnrity should, there* 

fore, never be interposed in public affairs This, 

I believe, is true constitutional doctrine. But, far 
a monient, let us suppose it felse. Let it be taken 
for granted, that an occasion may arise, in which a 
King of England shall be compelled to take upon 
himself the ungrateful office of rejecting the peti- 
tions, and censuring the conduct of his subjects ; 
and let the City Remonstrance be supposed to have 
csreated so extraordinary an occasion. On- this 
principle, which I presume no friend of administra- 
tion will dii^ute, let the wisdom and spirit of the 
ministry be examined. They advise the King to 
hazard his dignity, by a positive declaration of his 
own sentiments;.. -.they suggest to him a language 



conccming whatever measure the King desires to carry into eflfect. 
The King can do no wrong; because he cannot compel any minis- 
ter to remain in office, against his own will ; and because, for what- 
ever any minister executes, that minister is alone legally responsi- 
ble to his fellow subjects. Every measure of the crown is expected 
t© be approved by th'c cabinet-council, before it be committed to 
execution by any particular minister ; because the duties of the 
cabinet-ministers are, unavoidably, so much connected with one 
aaother, that every one of the leading ministers would, by the 
laws, be held responsible for every leading measure of government ; 
because it seems necessary, that all the leading ministers should be 
witnesses of the conduct of one another, in their official intercourse 
with Majesty; because this form has been gradually established by 
km^ practice of the British govemment......Let it be no more sacri- 

les^ously affirmed, that the British constitution intends the Sove- 
reign to be a mere, inert, unintelligent, pageant of state ! 

They tuggeat te Mim a language^ €f)fc.] The Whigs thought, th\it 
m very daring address might alarm and overawe their Sovereign. 
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full of severity and reproach. What follows? When 
his Majesty had taken so decisive a part in support 
of his ministry and parliament, he had a right to 
expect from them a reciprocal demonstration of 
firmness in their own cause, and of their zeal for 
his honour. He had reason to expect, (and such, I 
doubt not, were the blustering promises of Licxti 
North,) that the persons whom he had been advised 
to charge with having fitiled in their respect to him, ' 
with having injured parliament, and violated the 
principles of the constitution, should not have been- 
permitted to escape without some severe marks of 
the displeasure and vengeance of parliament. As 
the matter stands, the minister, after placing his 
Sovereign in the most un&vourable light to his sub- 

They could not procure such an address from either House of Par* 
liament. In the city they accomplished their purpose. Such peti- 
tions were to be presented to the King in person : and it was usual 
ior him to mark them -with approbation, only when they deserved it. 
Had the King, upon this occasion, either signified, approbaticm of 
the address, or even received it with a doubtful silence ; he would 
have appeared, either to be alarmed and overawed by city turbu- 
lence, or to be unwilling to give the necessary support to his minis- 
ters* He acted according to the wonted forms of the constitution. It 
was not harshness, but firmness, which he evinced. To have yield- 
ed to such democratical clamour, would have been to abandon the 
constitution and government to anarchy. How would Queen Eliza- 
beth have dealt with the citizens of London, if they had dared thus 
to address her ? 

Should not have been fierfnittedy ^c] Junius would persuade 
the Livery of London, that, since they were not all hanged, or put 
in the pillory, they had come off with triumph. But parliament 
had taken the precisely right step, neither violent, nor pusiUant- 
nous* 
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jects, and after attempting to fix the ridicule and 
odium of his own precipitate measures upon the 
ToyH character, leaves him a solitary figure upon 
the scene, to recal, if he can, or to compensate, by 
future compliances, for one unhappy demonstra- 
tioR of ill-supported firmness, and ineffectual re- 
sentment. As a man of spirit,' his Majesty cannot 
but be sensible, that the lofty terms in. which he 
was persuaded to reprimand the City, when united 
with the silly conclusion of the business, resemble 
the pomp of a mock-tragedy, where the most pa- 
thetic sentiments, and even the sufferings of the 
hero, are calculated for derision. 

Such have been the boasted firmness and con- 
sistency of a minister*, whose appearance in the 
House of Commons was thought essential to the 

King's service ; whose presence was to influence 

every division: who had a voice to persuade, an 

eye to penetrate, a gesture to command. The re- 
putation of these great qualities has been fatal to 
his fi-iends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has been 
committed. The mine was sunk; combusti- 
bles provided; and Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux 



^moek-tragedy^lifcJ] Junius, while writingthcsfe words, pro- 
bably thought of Fielding's Tom Thumb the Great. 

• This graceful minister is oddly constructed. His tongue is a 
little too big for his moiith, and his eyes a great deal too big for 
their sockets* Every part of his person sets natural proportion at 
defiance* At this present writing, his head is supposed to be much 
too heavy for his shoulders. 
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of the fitble^ waited only for the signal of command. 
All of a sudden, the country gentlemep discover 
how grossly they have been deceived :..«.the minis- 
ter's heart fails him ; the grand plot is defeated in 
a moment; and poor Mr. ElUs and his moticm 
taken into custody. From the evenfc of Friday laat* 
one would imagine tbrtsOme bttHaty hung over this 
gentleman. Whether he makes or suppresses a 
motioa, he is equally sure of his disgrace* But the 
oomptezioB of the times will suffer no man to bo 
vice*treasurer of Ireland with impunity** 



Awn the event of Friday Utat^ ^c«] The reader is, no doubt, 
aware, lliat it was the proper btisiBeas of JuniuS| writiDg with the 
views which he entertained, to represent the conduct of the House 
of Commons) as weak and timld^ sinte it could not be caDed ^violent. 
Bnt» whatever isight be the first intentions of the minbtry ; that 
was, certainly, the most judicious and manly measure, which they 
finally took. 

• Abottt this time, the Go^rtier8 talked of nothing bat a bill of 
pains and penalties against the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or im« 
peachment at the least. Little Mannikin ElUs told the King that, 
if the bnshiess were left to his management, he would engage to do 
wenders* It was thought very odd> that a motion qf so much im* 
portance should be entrusted to the most contemptible little piece 
of machinery in the whole kingdom. His honest zeal, however, was 
disappointed. The minister took fright ; and, at the very instate 
that little Ellis was going to open* seat him an order to sit down» 
All their magnanimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of cen«i 
sure, and a stUl more ridiculous address to the King. This shame* 
fill desertion so afllicted the generous mind of George die Third, 
that he was obliged to live upon potatoes for three weeks, to keep 

off a malignant fever Poor man ! Qui9 taliajando tcmfterct % ' 

iacrym9! 
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I'do not ptean to express the smaUest anxiety 
for the minister's reputation. He acts separately 
for himself: and the most shameful inconsisteacj 
ma/ perhaps be no disgrace to him« But when the 
Sovereign, who represents the majesty of the state, 
appears in person, his dignity should be supported. 
The occasion should be important;. ••.the plan well 
oimsidaed;%...the execution steady and consistent. 
My zeal fqr lus Majesty's real honour compels me 
to assert, that it has been too much die aystcan of 
the present rdgn, to introduce him peraonaUy, ei- 
ther to act for, or to defend, his servants. They per- 
suade him to do what is properly their business, 
and desert him in the midst of it*. Yet this is an 
inconvenience, to which he must be for ever ex- 
posed, while he adheres to a ministry divided 
among themselves, or unequal in cre^t and abi- 
lity to iSbt great task they have undertaken. In- 
stead of reserving the interposition of the royal 
personage, as the last resource of government ; 
their weakness obliges them to apply it to every or- 
dinary occasioB, and to render h dieap and common 
in the opinion of the people. Instead of supporting 
their inaster, they look to bim for support ; and, for 
die emoluments of remaining one day more in 
office, care not how much his saered character is 
prostituted and dishonoured. 

* After a oertein person had succeeded in cajoling Mr. Yorke, 
ka told the Dvke of Grafton, -with a witty smile,... •<< My Lord, you 
^ maj kill the next Percy yourself. "•••••.N. B. He had but that m- 
sta&t wiped the tears away, vhich overcame Mr. Yorke. 
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' If I thought it possible for this paper to reach 
the closet, I would venture to appeal at once to his 
Majesty's judgment. I would ask him, but in the 
most respectful terms, " As you are a young man, 
" Sir, who ought to have a life of happiness in pro- 
^^ spect....as you are a husband... .as you are a fa- 
" ther, [your filial duties, I own, have been religi- 
*' ously performed] is it bona fide for your interest, 
** or your honour, to sacrifice your domestic tran- 
^^ quillity, and to live in a perpetual disagreement 
" with your people, merely to preserve such a chain 
" of beiiigs as North, Barrington, Weymouth, 
" Gower, Ellis, Onslow, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and 
*' Sandwich? Their very names are a satire upon all 
*' government, and I defy the gravest of your chap- 
" lains to read the catalogue without laughing." 

For my own part. Sir, I have always considered 
addresses from parliament, as a &shionable, un- 
meaning formality. Usurpers, ideots, and tyrants, 
have been successively complimented with almost 
the same professions of duty and affection. Bul^ 
let us suppose them to mean exactly what they pro- 
fess. The consequences deserve to be considered. 
Either the Sovereign is a man of high spirit and 
dangerous ambition, ready to take advantage of the 



J^Qrthy ^r.] Whatever may be said of the rc«t of theae.^hiis- 
terial names; worth and abilities, above mediocrity, cannot be de« 
itied to North ; nor, to Sandwich, high ministerial talentg. 
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treachery of- his parliament, ready to accept of the 
surrender they make him of the public liberty ;..• 
or he is a mild, undesigning prince ; who, pro- 
vided they indulge him with a little state and page- 
antry, would of himself intend no mischief. On 
the first supposition, it must soon be decided by the 
sword, whether the constitution should be lost or 
preserved. On the second, a prince no .way quali- 
fied for. the execution of a great and hazardous en- 
terprize, and without any determined object in 
view, may nevertheless be driven into such despe- 
rate measures, as may lead directly to his ruin, or 
disgrace himself by a shameful fluctuation between 
the extremes of violence at one moment, and timi- 
dity at another. The minister, perhaps, may have 
reason to be satisfied with the success of the pre- 
sent hour, and with the profits of his employment. 
He is the tenant of the day, and has no interest in 
the inheritance. The Sovereign himself is bound 
by other obligations ; and ought to look forward to 
a superior, a permanent interest. His paternal ten- 
derness should remind him, how many hostages he 
has given to society. The ties of nature come pow- 
erfully in aid of oaths and protestations. The fa- 
iJier, who considers his own precarious state of 
health, and the possible hazard of a long minority, 
will wish to see the family estate free and unincum- 
bered*. What is the dignity of the crown, though 

Every true friend of the house of Bruns-wick sees with afflic- 
tion, hoyr rapidly some of the principal branches of the family have 
dropped off. 

VOL. II. <l 
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it were really maintained;.. ..what is the honour of 
parliament, supposing it could exist without any 
foundation of integrity and justice;. ..or what is the 
vain reputation of firnmess, even if the scheme of 
the government were uniform and consistent ; com- 
pared with the heart-felt affections of the people, 
with the happiness and security of the royal fa- 
mily, or even with the grateful acclamations of the 
populace? Whatever style of contempt may be 
adopted by ministers or parliaments, no man sin- 
cerely despises the voice of the English nation. 
The House of Commons are cmly interpreters, 
whose duty it is to convey the sense of the people 
faithfully to the Crown. If the interpretation be 
felse or imperfect, the constituent powers are 
called upon to deliver their own sentiments. Their 

speech is rude, but intelligible; their gestures 

fierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed by so- 
phistries, their honest eloquence rises into action. 
Their first appeal was to the integrity of their re- 
presentatives ;.... the second, to the King's justice ; 
....the last argument of the people, whenever they ' 



If the interpretation be false ^ ^c] True. But tlic Livery of 
London were not to arrogate to themselves the authority of all the 
constituent powers of the state. Nor were the constituent powera 
to speak otherwise than according to the forms prescribed by 
law. 

The Imt argument^ e^c] It is the chief political blemish £b 
these Letters of Junius, that he so frequently takes occasion to 
remind the people, that there were perhaps some cases in which 
armed resistance to the government was not forbidden them by the 
laws. 
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have recourse to it, will cany more perhaps than 
persuasion to parliament, of supplication to the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



I^ fiarUameiUy in the citt/j in the newttfiafiera^ the contest was obsti» 
nately continued by the Whigs, The society /or the su/ifiort of the 
Bill of Rights had^ in their fiatriot zeal^ finally discharged all Mr » 
Wilkes*s debtsy to the amount of seventeen thousand /lounds, . The • 
term qf Wilkes* s corifinement had exfiired; and he wasy on the \7th 
o/Afirilj set at liberty • He had been elected Alderman for the 
Ward of Farrrngdon Without ; and he now took his filace in the 
court. Lord Chatham^ in the House of Peers^ fiursued the content 
tion with the most earnest perseverance^ almost to the last day of the 
session. The city-patriotSj on the 2Sd May^ again addressed their 
Sovereign in another remonstrating fietition^ somewhat less inde^ 
cent than the former in its language^ but in its substance equally 
bold and violent. And when the Rng^ again^ with his former Jirm- 
nessy denied their request, Beckford, with a braving audacity, aC' 
costed his Sovereign, in an insolent reply. 

Yet all this was ineffectual. The necessary sufifilies were granted to 
the goroemment. Such new laws, as its exigencies demanded, were 
enacted. W/iatever Bills were proposed, only to thwart and harass 
it, were, by its influence, or by the wisdom and loyalty of a major-^ 
ity of the legislative body, rejected. The decision on the Middlesex 
election was not rescinded. The Whig faction was not yet received 
exclusively into ministerial power, Mr were the people through^ 
otU the kingdom^ disposed to take part with the citizens qf London 
and the Freeholders qf Middlesex, so as to vilify the legislature, 
and to insuU the throne. Those discontents were even gradually 
dying away, which a few imprudent and irregular acts had, once, 
unhappily excited. A storm was indeed about to arise from Ame^ 
rica. But its terrors were still distant : it did not yet darken the 
horizon : its very elements were as yet but in their first formation. 

In this state of things, Junius wrote thejbllowing Letter. JHSsob^ 
ject in it was, to prevent the people from adopting the persuasion, 
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either that gwemment were not greatly in the wrongs or that re- 
dress waa hofielese^ and that no fiart remained for the complainers^ 
bta tame acquiescence. He reviews the proceedings of parliament 
during the session ivluch had ended on the \9th of May ; blames 
Soth the Lords and Commons j equally for itifiat they kaddone^ and 
fir what they had neglected ; arraigns the unskilfulness of the 
financial measures v>hich the newndmster had adopted ; and dares 
to introduce a disadvantageous comparison of the character of the 
present Sorvereign^ vnth those of some of the 'Uforst and moat unfor- 
tunate of his predecessors. 
This Letter is certainly not one of the least artful or eloquent in this 
collection. It affords ready topics of abuse for those who desired to 
keep vfij during the recess^ the wonted clamour against t/ie parlia- 
mcnt and the government. Yet^ even hercy we easily see^ that 
Junius laboured to inflame an ardour ^ tltat was^ in spite of him^ 
continually dying away^ and that he had to prompt and to vindi- 
cate measures^ the detail of which he did not direct. 



28. May 1770. 

SIR, 

WHILE parliament was sitting, it would 
neither have been safe, nor perhaps quite regular, 
to offer any opinion to the public upon the justice 
or wisdom of their proceedings. To pronounce 
feirly upon their conduct, it was necessary to wait 
until we should consider, in one view, the begin- 
ning, progress, and conclusion of their delibera- 
tions. The cause of the public was undertaken 



While parliament was sittings Is^c."] Yet, even in the last Let- 
ter, JuKitJS did offer an opinion apon the justice and wisdom of 
the proceedings of parliament, even while that parliament was 
sittiag» 
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and supported by men, whose abilities and united 
authority, to say nothing of the advantageous 
ground they stood on, might well be thought suffi- 
cient to determine a popular question in favour of 
the people. Neither was the House of Commons 
so absolutely engaged.in defence of the ministry, 
or even of their own resolutions, but that tbey 
might have paid some decent regard to the known 
disposition of their constituents ; and, without any 
dishonour to their firmness, might have retracted 
an opinion too hastily adopted, when they saw the 
alarm it had created, and how strongly it was op- 
posed by the general sense of the nation. The 
ministry too would have consulted their own imme- 
diate interest, in making some concession satisfac- 
tory to the moderate part of the people. Without 
touching the fact, they might have consented to 
guard against, or give up, the dangerous principle 
on which it was established. In this state of things, 
I think it was highly improbable at the beginning 
of the session, that the complaints of the people, 
upon a matter, which, in their apprehension at 



By merij ^c] Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, Lord Temple, 
Mr. Beckford, Mr. Dowdeswell, &c. 

Without touching the facty \^cJ\ No. They could not yield, 
without appearing to abandon their principles, and to forego the 
firmness necessary to men at the head of a nation's affairs. The 'er- 
ror was in the first decision. In government, a bad measure is not 
easily retracted, without mischiefe worse than would attend the 
vindication of it. The time for virtue and caution, is when yoa 
first deliberate. 
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least, immediately affected the life of the consti- 
tution, would be treated with as much contempt 
by their own representatives, and by the House of 
Lords, as they had been by the other branch of the 
legislature. Despairing of their integrity, we had 
a right to expect something from their prudence, 
and something from their fears. The Duke of 
Grafton certainly did not foresee to what an ex- 
tent the corruption of a parliament might be car- 
ried. He thought, perhaps, that there still was 
some portion of shame or virtue left in the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons, or that there was a 
line in public prostitution, beyond which they 
would scruple to proceed. Had the young man 
been a little more practised in the world, or had he 
ventured to measure the characters of other men by 
his own, he would not have been so easily discour- 
aged. 

The prorogation of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to reviei^ their proceedings, and to con- 
sider the condition in which they have left the 
kingdom. I do not question but they have done 
what is usually called the King's business, much to 
his Majesty's satisfaction ; we have only to lament 
that, in consequence of a system introduced or re- 
vived in the present reign, this kind of merit should 
be very consistent with the neglect of every duty 
they owe to the nation. The interval between the 
opening of the last, and close of the former ses- 
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sion, was longer than usual. Whatever were the 
views of the minister in deferring the meeting of 
parliament, sufficient time was certainly given to 
every member of the House of Commons, to look 
back upon the steps he had taken, and the conse- 
quences they had produced. The zeal of party, 
the violence of personal animosities, and the heat 
of contention, had leisiire to subside. From that 
period, whatever resolution they took was delibe- 
rate and prepense. In the preceding session, the 
dependants of the ministry had affected to believe, 
that the final determination .of the question would 
have satisfied the nation, or at least put a stop to 
their complaints; as if the certainty of an evil 
could diminish the sense of it, or the nature of in- 
justice could be altered by decision. But they 
found the people of England were in a temper 
very distant fi"om submission ; and, although it was 
contended that the House of Commons could not 
themselves reverse a resolution, which had the 
force and effect of a judicial seiAence, there were 
other cf>nstitutional expedients, which would have 
given a security agsdnst any similar attempts for the 
future. The general proposition, in which the 
whole country had an interest, might have been 

fVaa longer t/tan w«ua/.] The session of the -winter 1769-70, 
met not till the 9th of January. 

Time was certainly given^ IStcJ] Here are a train of excellent 
observations concerning the view^ of the Whigs, and the manner in 
-which they expected to work upon the movements of public opinion 
ftnd the resolutions of the court. 
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reduced to a particular feet, in which Mr. Wilkes 
and Mn Luttrell would alone have been concerned. 
The House of Lords might interpose ;....the King 
might dissolve the parliament ;....or, if every other 
resource feiled, there still lay a grand constitutional 
writ of error in behalf of the people, from the deci- 
sion of one court to the wisdom of the whole legis- 
lature. Every one of these remedies has been 
successively attempted. The people performed 
their ^part with dignity, spirit, and perseverance. 
¥or many months his Majesty heard nothing from 
his people but the language of complaint and re- 
sentment;.... unhappily for this country, it was the 
daily triumph of his courtiers, that he heard it with 
an indifference approaching to contempt. 

The House of Commons having assumed a 
power unknown .to the constitution, were determin- 
ed not merely to support it in the single instance in 
question, but to maintain the doctrine in its utmost 
extent, and to establish the fact as a precedent in law, 
to be applied in whatever manner his Majesty's 
servants should hereafter think fit. Their proceed- 
ings upon this occasion are a strong proof, that a 
decision, in the first instance illegal and unjust, can 



Unhapftilyfor this country^ tfc] The court believed that lan- 
guage of complaint to be artificially produced by the malignant 
practices of designing men. Hence was it supposed to require vir- 
tuous firmness to withstand it. Johnson, in his Patriot and his 
Fal8€ Alarmy has eloquently expressed the notions, which, were,, 
toot unjusUy, entertained of the false patriotism of the Whigs. 
VOL. II. R 
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only be supported by a continuation of falsehood 
and injustice. To support their former resolutions, 
they were obliged to violate some of the best 
known and established rules of the house. In one 
instance, they went so far as to declare, in open de- 
fiance of truth and common sense, that it was not 
the rule of the house to divide a complicated ques- 
tion, at the request of a member*. But, after 
trampling upon the laws of the land, it was not 
wonderful that they should treat the private regu- 
lations of their own assembly with equal disregard. 
The speaker, being young in office, began with 
pretended ignorance, and endfed with deciding for 
the ministry. We were liot surprised at the deci- 
sion ; but he hesitated and blushed at his own base- 
ness, and every man was astonished t. 



* This extragavant resolution appears in Uie votes of the house ; 
but, in the minutes of the committees, the instances of resolutions 
contrary to law and truth, or of refusals to acknowledge law and 
truth when proposed to them, are innumerable* 

HeheaUatedandblnshedj Isfc.'] Sir Fletcher Norton, from a fierce 
Whig, became a violent opponent of the Whig faction ; and there 
was, indeed, between the yxars 1760 and 1770, a political tergiver- 
sation, sufficiently general and shocking to make all patriotism 
seem a lie. 

t W^henthe King first made it a measure of his government to 
destroy Mr, Wilkes, and when for this purpose it was necessary to 
run down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his usual prostituted 
cffronter>', assured t'/.e House of Commons, that he should regard 
one of their votes no more than a resolution of so many drunken 
porters. This is the very Lawyer, whom Ben Jonson describes in 
tlie following lines : 
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• The interest of the public was vigorously sup- 
ported in the House of Lords. Their right to de- 
fend the constitution against an encroachment of 
the other estates, and the necessity of exerting it at 
this period, was urged to them with every argu- 
ment that could be supposed to influence the heart 
or the understanding. But it soon appeared, that 
they had already taken their part, and were deter- 
mined to support the House of Commons, not only 
at the expence of truth and decency, but even by a 
surrender of their own most important rights.... In- 
stead of performing that duty which the constitu- 
tion expected from them, in return for the dignity 
and independence of their station, in return for the 
hereditary share it has given them in the legislature, 



<' Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold, 

** On cither hand, and puts it up. 

" So wise, so grave, of so perplexed a tongue, 

" And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 

« Lie still, without a fee." 

In the House of Lords,'} In both Houses of Parliament the Op- 
po^tion, consisting of the whole Whig faction, was very numerous. 
Their strength in divisions of the House, was about two-fifths of 
the members usually present. The boldest orators were on their 
side. They exercised, with skill, every artifice of parliamentary 
manftgement. Charles James Fox was making his first exertions, 
under the wing of the minister : but, Edmund Buvke, under the 
patronage of Lord Rockingham, already dazzled the House of 
Commons with flashes of patriot eloquence. In the House of 
Peers, Lord Chatham and Lord Camden led the debate, on the 
side of the Opposition. Yet, I know not, but tliat, what with ar- 
tifice, what with knowledge and eloquence, Lord Mansfield might 
be more than a match for both. 
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the majority of them made common cause with 
the other house in oppressing the people, and esta- 
blished another doctrine as false in itself, and if 
possible, more pernicious to the constitution, than 
that on which the Middlesex election was deter- 
mined. By resolving, " that they had no right to 
" impeach a judgment of the House of Commons 
" in any case whatsoever, where that house has a 
" coiqpetent jurisdiction," they in effect gave up 
that constitutional check and reciprocal controul of 
one branch of the legislating over the other, which 
is perhaps the greatest and most important object 
provided for by the division of the whole legisla- 
tive power into three estates : and now, let the ju- 
dicial decisions of the House of Commons be ever 
so extravagant, let their declarations of the law be 
ever so flagrantly false, arbitrary, and oppressive 
to the subject, the House of Lords have imposed a 



I^esolvingj " tliat they had no right f** ^c] This was a very am- 
big;uous declaration. It meant no more, than '^ that, in all cases in 
which the House of Commons had, by the constitution, a clear, un- 
questionable authority, to pronounce decisions from which there 
was no legal appeal«...the House of Peers possessed no right to take 
abitrary cognizance of the judgment of the Commons. **.... This 
was certainly true. 

The proper question would havebeen.../^ whether, in the peon- 
liarity of the case of the Middlesex election, the House of Com- 
mons did possess, by the constitution, the right of final unappeala- 
ble judgment ? " 

The inferences, therefore, which Junius draws, against the 
House of Lords, though ingeniously conceived, and very eloquently 
expressed, are utterly false. 
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slavish silence upon themselves.... they cannot in- 
terpose.... they cannot protect the subject.... they 
cannot defend the laws of their country. A con- 
cession so extraordinary in itself, so contradictory 
to the principles of their own institution, cannot 
but alarm the most unsuspecting mind. We may 
well conclude, that the Lords would hardly have 
yielded so much to the other house, without the 
certainty of a compensation, which can only be 
made to them at the expence of the people *. The 
arbitrary power they have assumed, of imposing 
fines, and committing during pleasure, will now be 
exercised in its full extent. The House of Com- 
mons are too much in their debt to question or 
interrupt their proceedings. The Crown, too, we 
may be well assured, will lose nothing in this new 
distribution of power. After declaring, that to pe- 
tition for a dissolution of parliament is irreconcile- 
able with the principles of the constitution, his Ma- 
jesty has reason to expect that some extraordinary 
compliment will be returned to the Royal preroga- 
tive. The three branches of the legislature seem 



* The man who resists and overcomes this iniquitous power, as- 
sumed by the Lords, must be supported by the whole people. We 
have the laws on our side, and want nothing but an intrepid leader. 
When such a man stands forth, let the nation look to it. It is not 
his cause, but our own. 

That to petition for a dissolution of fiarliament^ ti^c] Junius 
misrepresents the fact. This was argued, by some of the friends of 
government, in the debate, but was not insinuated in the address 
of the Lords and Commons to the Throne. 
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to treat their separate rights and interests as the 
Roman Triumvirs did their friends. They recipro- 
cally sacrijSce them to the animosities of each other, 
and establish a detestable union among themselves, 
upon the ruins of the laws and liberty of the com- 
monwealth. 

Through the whole proceedings of the House 
of Commons in this session, there is an apparent, a 
palpable consciousness of guilt, which has pre- 
vented their daring to assert their own dignity, 
where it has been immediately and grossly attacked. 
In the course of Dr. Musgrave's examination, 
he said every thing that can be conceived mortifying 
to individuals, or offensive to the house. They 
voted his information frivolous ; but they were awed 
by his firmness and integrity^ and sunk under it *. 



Dr, Musgrave's examination^ ^c] Dr. Musgrave was ca- 
sually told, by some persons in Paris, that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Lord Bute, and Mr. Henry Fox, had been bribed with French 
money, to give undue advantages to France, in the treaty of peace in 
1 763. He drank up this intelligence with greedy ears. Returning to 
London, he officiously communicated his information, so that go- 
vernment was obliged to pay some attention to it. The matter was 
mentioned in Parliament ; and Dr» Musgrave was examined before 
the House of Commons. His information was truly frivolous.. ••••• 
Any witness giving such information, before a Court of Justice, in a 
private cause, would have been judged by all, to do not the slightest 
service to the party on whose behalf he was examined. Nothing 
but the credulous prejudice of the fools who were abused by the city- 
agitators, could have judged otherwise of it. 

* The examination of this firm, honest man, is printed for M- 
mon. The reader will find it a most curious and a most interesting 
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The terms in which the sale of a patent to Mr. 
Hine were communicated to the public, naturally 
called for a parliamentary enquiry. The integrity 
of the House of Commons was directly impeached ; 
but they had not courage to move in their own 
vindication, because the enquiry would have been 
fatal to Colonel Burgoyne and the Duke of Graf- 
ton. When Sir George Saville branded them with 
the name of traitors to their constituents, when the 
Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Mr. Trecothick, ex* 
pressly avowed and maintained every part of the 
city remonstrance, why did they tamely submit to 
be insulted? Why did they not immediately expel 
those refractory members ? Conscious of the mo- 
tives on which they had acted, they prudently pre- 
ferred in&my to danger, and were better prepared 
to meet the contempt, than to rouse the indigna- 
tion of thfe whole people. Had they expelled those 
five members, the consequences of the new doc- 



tract. Doctor Masgrave, with no other support but truth, and his 
own firmness, resisted and overcame the whole House of Com- 
mons* 

When Sir George Saville branded theniy ^cJ] In the debate 
upon the subject of the city-petition, Sir George Saville, a man of 
ancient family, large estate, and uncorrupted virtue, was one of the 
most zealous friends of the Whig faction* But he was misled by his 
own honesty and enthusiam. He was not sufficiently aware, that 
the opfioaition were, at this timey not more truly revolution whig* 
infirinci/ilej than the administration and its supporters. 

Those five members^ t5*c.] The five members were, Sir George 
Saville, Mr. Beckford, Mr* Townsend, Mr. Sawbridge, and Mr. 
Trecothick. Their conduct in the House of Commons, upon this 
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trine of incapacitation would have come immedi- 
ately home to every man. The truth of it would 
then have been fairly tried, without any reference 
to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the dignity of 
the house, or the obstinacy of one particular county. 
These topics, I know, have had their weight with 
men who, affecting a character of moderation, in 
reality consult nothing but their own immediate 

ease; who are weak enough to acquiesce under 

^ flagrant violation of the laws, when it does not 
directly touch themselves, and care not what injus- 
tice is practised upon a man whose moral charac- 
ter they piously think themselves obliged to con- 
demn. In any other circumstances, the House of 
Commons must have forfeited all credit and dig- 
nity, if, after such gross provocation, they had per- 
mitted those five gentlemen to sit any longer among 
them. We should then have seen and felt the ope- 
ration of a precedent, which is represented to be 
perfectly barren and harmless. But there is a set 
of men in this country, whose understandings 



occasion, was highly irregular. It would have become the dignity 
of the House, to treat them, on account of it, with sharp severity. 
But their error in the case of the Middlesex election, had weaken- 
ed their authority, and rendered them timid. Impotent outrage is 
ever followed, sooner or later, by weak forbearance. Perhaps, it 
was not unfortunate for the constitution, that the democratical vio- 
lence of the patriots was opposed to the arbitrary irregularities 
which were, between the years 1760 and 177Q, committed in tho 
exercise of the ministerial power. 

Expulsion would, however, have been too severe a punishment 
for the bullying of the five members. 
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measure the violation of law by the magnitude of 
the instance, not by the important consequences 
which flow directly from the principle; and the 
minister, I presume, did not think it safe to quicken 
their apprehensions too soon. Had Mr. Hampden 
reasoned, and acted, like the moderate men of these 
days, instead of hazarding his whole fortune in a 
law-suit with the crown, he would have quietly 
paiA the twenty shillings demanded of him ;.,..the 
Stuart family would probably have continued upon 
the throne ; and, at this moment, the imposition of 
ship-money would have been an acknowledged pre- 
restive of the crown. 

What then has been the business of the session, 
after voting the supplies, and confirming the de- 
termination of the Middlesex electipn? The extra- 
ordinary prorogation of the Irish parliament, and 



Had Mr* ffamfiden reasoned^ Isfc,"] This sentence, and thos« 
which immediately precede and follow it, are admirable instances 
of the oratorical art of Junius. The patriots of the city thought 
themselves every one a Hampden, when they were insulting their 
Sovereign, and bidding defiance to the authority of parliament* 
Junius well knew, how to win upon their prejudices and their 
self-conceit. 

77ie extraordinary firorogation of the Irish fiarliamenty 45'r.} 
In compliance with the wishes of the people, though contrary to 
their own, the leaders in the Irish Legislature had lately procured 
a law, settling, that the parliament of Ireland should be dissolved 
and renewed at the end of every eight years. A dissolution of the 
Irish parliament immediately followed. It had been renewed by a 
general election. The new parliament met, on the 17th of October. 
1769. An augmentation of the troops ; a pecuniary grant, of above 
VOL. II. "S ' 
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ihe just disicoDtents oi that kAi^gdom, Ijiave •beea 
pass€;d by without notice. Neither the general 
situation of our Colonies^ nor that particular distress 



two millions sterling ; a dutiful address to the Sovereign ; and a 
shew of sufficient respect to Lord Townshend, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant ; were acts by which that pariiameut seemed as8iduQU3l7 16 
recommend itself to the favour of the government. But govemme^t 
had proposed ^ money-bill that originatc;d with the Privy Council* 
The Irish parliament would pass no money-bill that did not take its 
rise in the House of Commons. The Lord Lieutenant, on the 2d of 
December, entered on the Journals of the House of Lords, a pro- 
test against the rejection of the Privy Council's money-bill, and 
suddenly prorogued the parliament. The Irish Commons would 
not permit his Lordship's protest to be entered on their Journals. 
Before out of humour with government, the Irish patriots were now 
in the highest degree exasperated against it. The opposition in 
the English parliament gladly interfered; and Junius seized the 
topic. 

JMthtr the general •ittiation of our Coloniea^ ^c] The stamp- 
act, the production of George Grenville, asserted the right of the 
British Legislature, to impose taxes on the American Colonies. It 
was resisted, and it was repealed. The repeal seemed a derelic- 
tion of its principle, in which the British Government was not 'will- 
ing finally to acquiesce. The right of taxing the Americans, was 
again asserted by the imposition of Custom-House duties, to be paid 
in the American ports, upon glass, red lead, painters' colours, tea. 
Sec. Of these^ the Americans again complained, as intolerably 
burthensome. Except only the duty on tea, they were all remitted. 
Even this, America obstinately refused to pay : for, it was ihe 
principle of taxation, much more than any particular tax, which 
displeased. The duty on tea, was, for the very same reason, not 
to be remitted by the British government. Consequences the most 
alarming were mutually threatened. 

The Whig faction at home, zealously encouraged the American 
discontents. In gratitude, the States of Carolina voted, and actu- 
ally transmitted, the sum of one thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling to the supporters of the Bill of Rights. 
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which fcffCtii Ae kihabittots of Boston to take u^ 
arms in thfeii* defence, have bi^en thought worthy 
of a moment's consideration. In the repeal of those 
acts which were most offensive to America, the 
pai'Gament have done every thing but remove the 
offeiice. They have relinquished the revenue, but 
judiciously taken care tO' preserve the contention. 
It is not pretended that the cotttinuation of the tea- 
duty is to produce any direct benefit \^'hatsoever to 
the miotJier Country. What is it, then, but an odious, 
unprofitable, exeition Of a speculative right, and fix- 
ing a bad^ of Slavery upon the Americans, with- 
out Service to their masters^ But it has (Pleased 



Farced the inhabitants of Boston to take ufi arma^ 43*0.] It was 
necessaiy to soppott th^ government, partkularly in levying the du- 
ties at the port of Boston, i^th' a sufficient militaty fbfce. The 
soldiers were odious to the inhabitants, who sometimes insulted, and 
sometimes strove to seduce, them. On March 2d, 1770, a dispute 
between some rope-makei's, and one or two of the soldiers, was sud- 
denly inflamed into a riot. The townsmen came in a multitude to 
support the rope-makers. The contention was for some days par- 
tially interrupted, without being finally composed. On the evening 
of the 5th, it came to a general contest between the people and the 
Midlers. The soldiers seeing the custom-hous^ threatened by the 
people, the Sentinel attacked^ and even the commanding officer 
then on duty violently struck,* while he was striving to repress the 
mob and to restrain the ardour Of his m^n....hastily fired./..and a 
number of persons in the mob, were killed and wounded. The in- 
habitants of Boston, then, with an authoritative earnestness which 
might not be resisted, demanded the removal of the soldiers from 
the town. Captain Preston, the commanding officer, who was on 
duty when the soldiers fired, was afterwards tried and acquitted. 

But it haa fileased Godj tfc,"] It is impossible to deny, that thh 
period possesses aU the happy aiid forcible severity of genuine elo-* 
quence. 
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God to give us a ministry, and a parliament, whe 
are neither to be persuaded by argument, nor in- 
structed by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will not clsum an extra- 
ordinary merit from any thing he has done this 
year in the improvement or application of the reve-- 
nue. A great operation, directed to an important 
object, though it should fail of success, marks the 
genius and elevates the character of a minister. 
A poor, contracted understanding, deals in little 
schemes, which dishonour him if they faU, and do 
him no credit when they succeed- Lord North had 
fortunately the means in his possession of reducing 
all the four per cents at once. The failure of his 
first enterprize in finance, is not half so disgraceful 
to his reputation as a minister, as the enterprize 
itself is injurious to the public. Instead of striking 
one decisive blow, which would have cleared the 



Instead of Btrikingy (^c] In the 39th year of the reign of 
George the Second, the sum of two millions was raised for the ex- 
penditure of government, by redeemable annuities at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent, and by a lottery. Of these annuities, the 
capital stock was, now, one million five hundred thousand pounds. 
They had been cliarged on the sinking fund. It was now in a 
condition to discharge them. Of this, notice was given by an order 
of the House of Commons, dated on the 26th of April, ir^O..... 
This was one of the pecuniary transactions of this session of parlia- 
ment. 

Lord North saw, that the debt, of which the interest was at the 
rate of four per cent, might be advantageously converted into three 
per cents ; as the four per cents were, at this time, low in the mar- 
ket, the three per cents comparatively high. It was, therefore, pro- 
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market at once, upon terms proportioned to the price 
of the four per cents six weeks ago, he has tam- 
pered with a pitiful portion of a commodity, which 
ought never to have been touched but in gross;.... 
be has given notice to the holders of that stock, of a 
design formed by government to prevail upon them 
to surrender it by degrees, consequently has warned 

them to hold up and enhance the price; so that 

the plan of reducing the four per cents must either 
be dropped entirely, or continued with an increas- 
ing disadvantage to the public. The minister's 
sagacity has served to raise the value of the thing 



posed, that two millions five hundred thousand pounds of the four 
per cents, should be converted into three per cents, by tlie voluntary 
subscription of the proprietors of the former, between the 26th of 
April, and the Tthdf May, 1770. In compensation for the difference 
between the four and three per cents, each subscriber of one hun- 
dred pound capital of the former, was to receive for the price of 
fourteen pounds each, two tickets in a lottery of fifty thousand shares, 
and five hundred thousand pounds ; the prizes to be paid on the first 
of March, 1771. 

Lford North durst not venture on a speculation so bold, as that 
of converting the whole four per cents, at once, into three per cents* 
He probably dreaded the sudden and extraordinary fluctuations 
which might be thus occasioned in the price of stocks : and he might 
foresee, that the consequence would have been, an exceaaive de* 
fn-eciation of the three per cents. Even as it' was, the three per 
cents fell in the market. Had the minister done as Junius wishes 
that he had, their depreciation must have been, ultimately^ much 
greater. 

This last is the measure which Junius condemns. But he was 
himself, evidently a man for grand and daring measures. Besides, 
it was necessary that he should find, in every thing, reason for disap- 
proving the conduct of the ministers* 
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Rte means to purchase, and sink thkt of the thred 
per cents which it is his purpose to sell. In elfect, 
he has contrived to make it the interest of the pro- 
prietor of four per cents to sell out, and buy three 
per cents in the market, rather than subscribe his 
stock upoii any ternis that can possibly be offered 
liy government. 

The state of the nation leads us naturally to con- 
sider the situation of the King. The prorogation 
of parliament has the effect of a temporary disso-- 
lutioil. The odium of measures adopted by the col- 
lective body sits lightly upon the separate mem- 
bers who composed it. They retire into summer 
quarters, and rest from the disgraceful labours of 
the campaign. But as fot the sovereign, it is not sa 
v)itb bitn. He has a permanent existence in this 
country; he cannot withdraw himself from the 
complaints, the discontents, the reproaches of his 
subjects. They pursue hini to his retirement, and 
invade his domestic happiness, when no address 
can be obtained from an obsequious parliament to 
encourage or console him. In other times the in- 
terest of the King and p6ople of England was, as it 
ought to be, entirely the same. A new system has 
not only been adopted in feet, but professed upon 
principle. Ministers are no longer the public ser- 
vants of the state, but the private domestics of the 
Sovereign. *Ohe particular class of men are per- 

♦ ** An ignorant, mercenary, and servile crew; unanimous in 
^^ evil, diligent in mischief, variable in principles, constant to flat- 
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mitted to call themselves iht King's friends, as if 
the body of the people were the King^s enemies; or 
as if his Majesty looked for a resource qr consola- 
jtion in the attachment of a few favourites, agains^J: 
Xhe general contempt and detestation of his sub- 
jects. Edward,- and Richard the Second., made the 
same distinction between the collective bodv of the 
people, and a contemptible party who surrounded 
the throne. The event of their mistaken conduct 
m^bt have been a wrjning to their successors. Yet 
the errors of those princes were not without ex,- 
cuse. They had as many false friends as our pre- 
ffcat gracious Sovereign, and infinitely greater 
temptations to seduce them. They were neither 
sober, rdigi^ous, nor demure. Intoxicated with 
pleasure, they waited their inheritance in pursuit 



^ tery, talkers for liberty, but slaves to power ; •••styling themselves 
^ the court party, and the prince's only fritndsm" ....DaveTiantm 

One particular ciaa» of men, l^tc.'] These were, properly, the 
party fbnned by the EUirl of Bute. They believed, that their own 
advancement might be promoted more effectually by attaching 
themselves to the interests of the crown, than if they should devote 
Ihemselves to any party of subjects. They were of opinion, too, that 
the crown at this time wanted support, more than any other brandi 
of the constitutional powers. They had, also, personal likings, by 
which their political conduct was considerably influenced. I can- 
not see, that there was more of selfishness, or less of virtue, in their 
omdnct, than in that of the other parties. It was advantageous 
to the constitution, that there existed such a party, to counterba- 
lance the strength and violence of the Whigs, and to resist the bold 
usurpations of popular opinion. 
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of it. Their lives were like a rapid torrent, bril- 
liant in prospect, though useless or dangerous in 
its course. In the dull, unanimated existence of 
other princes, we see nothing but a sickly stagnant 
water, which taints the atmosphere without fer- 
tilizing the soil. ...The morality of a King is not to 
be measured by vulgar rules. His situation is sin- 
gular. There are faults which do him honour, and 
virtues that disgrace him. A faultless, insipid equa- 
lity, in his character, is neither capable of vice nor 
virtue in the extreme ; but it secures his submission 
to those persons whom he has been accustomed to 
respect, and makes him a dangerous instrument of 
their ambition. Secluded from the world, attached 
from his infancy to one set of persons, and one set 
of ideas, he can neither open his heart to new con- 
nexions, nor his mind to better information. A 
character of this sort is the soil fittest to produce 
that obstinate bigotry in politics and religion, which 
begins with a meritorious sacrifice of the under- 
standing, and finally conducts the monarch and the 
martyr to th« block. 

At any other period, I doubt not, the scandalous 
disorders, which have been introduced into the go- 
vemment of all the dependencies in the Empire, 
would have roused the attention of the public* 



Their Uvea were like a rafiid torrent^ ^f .] This splendid para-* 
graph is defective in nothing but truth. It bespeaks deep experi* 
ibental skill in the principles of human action. 
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The odious abu^e and prostitution of the preroga- 
tive at home.... the unconstitutional employment of 

the military the arbitrary fines and commitments 

by the House of Lords, arid Court of King's Bench ; 
....the mercy of a chaste and pious Prince extended 
cheerfully to a wilful murderer, because that mur- 
derer is the brother of a common prostitute*, would 
I think, at any other time, have excited universal 
mdignation. But the daring attack upon the con- 
stitution m the Middlesex election, makes us cal- 
lous and indiflferent to inferior grievances. No man 
regards an eruption on the surface, when the noble 
parts are invaded, and he feels a mortification ap- 
proaching to his heart. The fi'ee election of our 
representatives in parliament comprehends, because 
it is the source and security of, every right and pri- 
vilege of the English nation. The ministry have 



A wilful murderer^ t?*c.] Matthew and Patrick Kennedy were 
conderaned to death for the murder of John Bigby, a watchman. 
Their sister was a prostitute. She found means to engage some 
persons to ask their reprieve from the King. There was nothing 
of unusual atrocity in the circumstances of their crime. They were 
recited ; and pardoned. But tlie widow of the person whom they 
had killed, laid an appeal against them; and they were reserved 
for a new trial. Lord Palmerston, Lord Spencer, and George Sel- 
wyn, were among those who took an especial interest in their fate. 
Their friends contrived to satisfy the widow ; and, when the time 
arrived for the second trial, she did not appear against them. The 
sum of three hundred and fifty pounds, is said to have been paid 
her, as a compensation. She cried bitterly when she came to re- 
ceive the money ; refused to take it with her own hands; and, at 
last, holding up her lap, bade them shove it into it. 

* Miss Kennedy. 
VOL. II. T 
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realised the compendious ideas of Caligul^. They 

know that the liberty, the laws, and property of an 

Englishman, have in truth but one neck; and that 

to violate the fireedom of election, strikes deeply at 

them all. 

JUNIUS. 

To -violate the freedom ^ election^ ^c] This expressive sen- 
tence closes the Letter. When the purposes are considered, for 
which this Letter was intended ; we cannot but own this to be, in 
art and eloquence, if not in truth and candouf » one of the best of aU 
its author's compositions.' 
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LETTER XL. 

TO LORD NORTH. 

M^2T u» 8tia remember^ that, in regard to the great eomtituttonal 
grounds, on vfhich the two adverse parties of the Crown and the 
Of^umtion, had taken each its separate stand, both were in the right » 
The Executive Power did well, to maintain its dignity withjirm" 
ness, in spite of factious importunity, or mobbiah outrage. It did 
well to preserve the Sovereign from falling to be treated, merely as 
an ideot-ward in the hands of the WTugs* The Opposition, on the 
other hand, acted a part, which, however intended, had substan^ 
tially the effect of true patriotism.m.*when they resisted the execu- 
tion of general warrants ; branded with indignant reprobatiun an 
ignominious peace; supported Wilkes, notwithstanding his private 
errors, against miniaterial oppression ; asserted the violated rights 
of the Electors of Middlesex ; and eagerly watched against any 
undue interposition of the military force, in the ordinary exercise 
of the ctuU authority* 

IVhen the Crown inconsiderately transgressed the bounds of law, for 
the punishment of a seditious writer ; when it adopted the doubtfiU 
examples of bad times, as precedents worthy of imitation; when its 
ministers proposed in the House of Commons unconstitutional mea* 
sures, tending to make the parliament odious and contemptible to the 
people; when it acted with a little timid policy, in its transactions 
with foreign powers.n.dt became, deservedly obnoxious, both to the 
imUgTuition and the rising contempt of the people, and the leaders 
of Opposition* 

But, the Opposition were truly the enemies of their country, when they 
opposed the extinction of the principles of ancient faction. How- 
ever convenient they might find the use of mobs and libels ; it was 
a crime against the constitution, to employ such engines* Mthing 
could be more unreasonable, nor more unconstitutional, than to ex- 
pect, as they did, that their Prince should abandon himself to per- 
petval pu/tilage, in the hands of the great families of the Whigs^ 
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What could be more truly unworthy^ than to kindle ufi sedition in 
the City of London^ and rebellion in the American Colonies? h it 
not evident^ that the leaders qf the Ofi/iosition were not less the 
slaves of blind fire judice^i nor less actuated by basely selfish motives^ 
than the servants of the crown^ and the adlierents of the ministry ? 

Such were the good and the evil of the two ofi/iosite parties* They 
were usefully opposed to each other. Neither ministry nor oppo^ 
sition^ could effectually accomplish its own views* Over govern-- 
mentj in all its false stepSy Opposition, either instantly^ or at least 
finally, triumphed* When Opfiosition descended to dishonest arti^ 
ficesy excited sedition^ or opposed measures consistent withpatriot^ 
ism and wisdom ; it lost its own strength in attempts so base. 

In nothing in wliich it deserved not success, was Opposition finally 
successful, except in provoking the American war. But, by a na- 
tural necessity, America would undoubtedly harve been detached 
frgm Britain, nearly at this very time; though neither Chatham, 
Fox, nor Burke, had existed to encourage American resistance. 

In the matter which is the subject of the present Letter, Junius, ««rf 
the Opposition, were certainly not in the wrong. However useful 
to ministry, the service of Mr. Luttrell; it was not a service for 
which good men could desire to see any one promoted. A less con^ 
sfticuous promotion of such a man, might have been less offensive. 
But, Jvvivs feigTis to feel that alarm and indignation, which he 
desired to excite. 

The Letter is written with admirable force, vivacity, and propriety. 



22. August, 1770. 
jAy lord, 

MR, LuttrelPs services were the chief sup- 
port and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's ad- 
ministration. • The honour of rewarding them was 
reserved for your Lordship. The Duke, it seems, 
had contfacted an obligation he was ashamed to 
acknowledge, and unable to acquit. You, my 
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LcHxl, had no scruples. You accepted the succes- 
sion with all its incumbrances, arid have paid Mr. 
Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard of ruining the 
estate. 

When this accomplished youth declared himself 
the champion of government, the world was busy in 
enquiring what honours or emoluments could be a 
sufficient recompence to a young man of his rank 
and fortune, for submitting to mark his entrance 
into life with thg universal contempt and detesta- 
tion of his country.... His noble father had not been 
so precipitate. . . . To vacate his seat in parliament ; . . . . 
to intrude upon a county in which he had no in- 
terest or connexion;,..] to possess himself of another 
man's right, and to maintain it in defiance to public 
shame as well as justice ; bespoke a degree of zeal, 
or of depravity, which all the favour of a pious 
Prince could hardly requite. I protest, my Lord, 
there is in this young man's conduct, a strain of 
prostitution which, for its singularity, I cannot but 
admire. He has discovered a new line in the hu- 
man character;... .he has degraded even the name of 
Luttrell, and gratified his father ?s most sanguine 
expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton, with every possible dis- 
position to patronise this kind of merit, was content- 

He haadegraded even the name of Luttrell^ ^c] What a pa- 
ragraph of invective ! The most pointed severity of the whole, is 
contained in the words which are here quoted. 
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€d with pronouncing Colonel LuttrelPs panegyric. 
The gallant spirit, the disinterested zeal of the 
young adventurer, were echoed through the House 
of Lords. His Grace repeatedly pledged himself 
to the house, as an evidence of the purity of his 
friend Mr. LuttrelPs intentions;.... that he had en- 
gaged without any prospect of personal benefit, and 
that the idea of compensation would mortally of- 
fend him*. The noble Duke could hardly be in 
earnest; but he had lately quitted his employment, 
and began to think it necessary to take some care 
of his reputation. At that very moment the Irish 

nfegociation was probably begun Come forward, 

thou worthy representative of Lord Bute, and tell 
this insulted country, who advised the King to ap- 
point Mr. Luttrell Adjutant-General to the 
army in Ireland? By what management was Co- 
lonel Cunninghame prevailed on to resign his em- 
ployment, and the obsequious Gisbome, to accept 
of a pension for the government of Kinsalet? 



* He now says that his great dbject is the rank of Colonel, and 
that he will have it. 

TViou worthy refireeentative of Lord Bute^ ^c] Though Lord 
Bute was abroad ; Opposition still delighted to represent him as 
swaying all the powers of government. But, his influence gradu- 
ally vanished, when he ceased to be an active member of the admi- 
nistration. Were Junius and the opposition aware, what^a supe- 
riority of genius they attributed to Lord Bute, in thus making him, 
so remarkably, and for so long a period, the inspiring and presiding 
mind to so many successive administrations ? 

t This infamous transaction ought to be explained to the public. 
Colonel Gisborne was Quarter-Master-General in Ireland. Lord 
Townshend persuades him to resign to a Scotch officer, one Fraser^ 
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Was it an original stipulation with the Princess of 
Wales ? Or does he owe his preferment to your 
Lordship's partiality, or to the Duke of Bedford's 
friendship? My Lord, though it may not be possi* 
ble to trace this measure to it's source, we can 
follow the stream, and warn the country of it's ap^ 
proaching destruction. The English nation must 
be rouzed, and put upon it's guard, Mr. Luttrell 
has already shewn us how far he may be trusted, 
whenever an open attack is to be made upon the 
liberties of this country. I do not doubt that there 
is a deliberate plan formed;.. ...your Lordship best 

knows by whom: the corruption of the legisla- 

tive body on this side.... a military force on the other 
....and then, Farewel to England/ It is impossible 
that any minister should dare to advise the King to 
place such a man as Luttrell in the confidential 
post of Adjutant-General, if there were not some 
secret purpose in view, which only such a man as 
Luttrell is fit to promote. The insult oflfered to the 
army in general, is as gross as the outrage intended 
to the people of England. What! Lieutenant- 



and gives him the government of Kinsale Colonel Cmining- 

hame was Adjutant-General in Ireland. Lord Townshend offers 
him a pension, to induce him to resign to LuttreU. Cunnlnghame 
treats the offer with contempt. What's to be done ? Poor Gisbome 

must move once more He accepts of a pension of five hundred 

pounds a year, until a government of greater value shall become 
Tacant. Colonel Cunninghame is made Governor of Kinsale ; and 
Luttrell, at last, from whom the whole machinery is put in motion, 
becomes Adjutant-General, and in effect takes the command of the 
army in Ireland. 
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Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-General of an artny of 
sixteen thousand men! One would think his Ma- 
jesty's campaigns at Blackheath and Wimbledon 
might have taught him better. •••! cannot help wish- 
ing General Harvey joy of a colleague, who does so 
much honour to the employment... .But my Lord, 
this measure is too daring to pass unnoticed, top 
dangerous to be received with indifference or sub- 
mission. You shall not have time to new-model 
the Irish army. They will not submit to be garbled 
by Colonel Luttrell. As a mischief to the Eng- 
lish constitution, (for he is not worth the name of 
enemy) they already detest him. As a boy, impu- 
dently thrust over their heads, they will receive him 
with indignation and contempt. As for you, my 
Lord, who perhaps are no more than the blind, un- 
happy instrument, of Lord Bute and her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, be assured, that 
you shall be called upon to answer for the advice 
which has been given, and either discover your ac- 
complices, or fall a sacrifice to their security. 

JUNIUS. 

JVhat ! Lieutenant'Colonel-i t^c] This is tlie most solid objec- 
tion. Colonel Luttrell does not appear to have then possessed suflB- 
cient military experience and ability, for the office to which he was 
promoted. 

Her Royal Higftnesa^ ^c] The Princess Dowager of Wales, 
after a residence of thirty years, since her first arrival in England, 
had set out on a journey to the Continent, on the 8th of June. After 
an absence of four months, she arrived at Carleston House, on the 
srth of October. The Duke of Gloucester had attended her on 
her journey. 
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LETTER XLI. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MANSFIELD. 



TIMID and cautiotUy/rom the conscguencre of their adveruures zvith 
Wiike9y the JrieruU and servants ofgtwemment^ though tarely galled 
by Junius, dared not to arm themselves against him, with the 
shield and sfiear qf Ugal firosecutiony till, in his Letter to the King, 
he appeared to them to have proceeded to an audacity of seditious 
mvecttoe^ which could not fail to provoke the warmesf indignation 
of every Enghskman^ in whose breast fake patriotism had not utter^ 
hf extinguished the sentiments of loyalty. 

Heniy Sampson Woodfall, therefore, the original publisher of that 
and the other Letters of Junius j Mr. Almon, who had sold it in 
a pubUeationj intitled. The London Museum ; Mr. Miller, the 
publisher of the London Evening Post ; and others, who had also 
reprinted the same Letter to the King ; were brought at different 
timesy to trial. . Almon* s trial came first on ; he was found guilty 
if selling the Letter, by the Jury. The sentence pronounced upon 
him was, to pay a fine of ten marks, and to find sureties for his 
good behaviour for two years ; himself to be bound in four hundred 
Pounds, his sureties in two hundred pounds each. JVoOcffall was 
found guilty, by the Jury, of printing and publishing only. Miller 
and Baldwin were acquitted* At the trial of Robinson, one of the 
Jurymai starting up while the Judge was giving Ins charge, cried, 
.^.« You need not say any more, for I am determined to acquit 
** him* " And, in consequence qf this irregularity, the trial was 
put cff till the next term. On these trials, the Court wished to con^ 
fine the Juries to find simply the fact, without giving any opinion 
ofitsguHt or innocence. The Juries wotdd not easily submit to 
be thus restrained : and they had, indeed, t/ie Law qf England on 
their side. 

Ji wasf after the issue qf these trials had shewn what the publishers qf 
the Letters q/* Junius had to dread, that the author addressed the 

VOli II. W 
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foUovdngy long and very clogtsant one^ to Lord Mansfield^ In tfuB 
Letter y Junius firofeaaea to write an infective of revenge ; reiatet^ 
in ofifirobium against Lord Manxfieldy some.fiarJicuIars of his Lord' 
»htfi'9 early life ; condemns the general tenor of hU conduct as a 
Judge ; accuses him of endeavouring continually to sophisticate the 
sfdrit of the Law of England^ by debasing additions out qfthe Im- 
perial Law of Rome ; blames him for giving evil political advice to 
his Sovereign ; and concludes with threatening fiercer invective^ if 
the flrinters of this Letter should be harassed by firosecutUm. 



MY LORD, 14, November y 1770. 

THE appearance of this Letter will attract 
the curiosity of the public, and command even 
your Lordship's attention. I am considerably in 
your debt, and shall endeavour, once for all, to ba- 
lance the account. Accept of this address, my 
Lord, as a prologue to more important scenes, in 
which you will probably be called upon to act or 
suffer. 

You will not question my veracity, when I as- 
sure you, that it has not been owing to any parti- 
cular respect for your person that I have abstained 
from you so long. Besides the distress and danger 
with which the press is threatened, when your 
Lordship is party, ajid the party is to be judge, I 
confess I have been deterred by the difficulty of 



jf prologue to more important scenes^ is'f.] By the use of the 
sign of comparison more^ Junius inadvertenUy represents as a 
scene J that which he had just before called only a prologue* The ex- 
pression is evidently incorrect. 
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the task. Our language has no term of reproach, 
the mind has no idea of detestation, which has not 
already been happily applied to you, and exhausted. 
....Ample justice has been done, by abler pens than 
mine, to the separate merits of your life and cha- 
racter. Let it be my humble office to collect the 
scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the 
sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a just tribute 
to Scotch sincerity, wherever I find it. I own, I 
am not apt to confide in the professions of gentle- 
men of that country ; and, when they smile, I feel 
an involuntary emotion to guard myself against 
mischief. With this general opinion of an ancient 
nation, I always thought it much to your Lord- 
ship's honour, that, in your earlier days, you were 
but little infected with the prudence of your coun- 
try. You had some original attachments, which 
you took every proper opportunity to acknowledge. 
The liberal spirit of youth prevailed over your na- 
tive discretion. Your zeal in the cause of an un- 



To collect the scatteredy lifc.l There is an »mbitioQs and labour** 
cd refinement of thought, in the use of this figure. Yet, it is cor* 
rect in its structure, and not unhappy in its application. 

Your zeal in the cause of an unhafifiy firince^ t^'c] The family 
of Stormont, from 'which Lord Mansfield descended, owed its first 
splendor to the favour of James the First. They were long faith- 
ful to the descendants, in the male line, from that monarch. One 
of the brothers of his Lordship became Secretary to the Pretender. 
His Lordship himself, in his early youth^i associated often with 
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happy prince was expressed with the sincerity of 
wine, and some of the solemnities of religion*. This, 
I conceive, is the most amiable point of view in 
which your character has appeared. Like an ho- 
nest man, you took that part in politics, which might 
have been expected from your birth, education, 
country, and connexions. There was something 
generous in your attachment to the banished house 
of Stuart. We lament the mistakes of a good 
man, and do not begin to detest him until he affects 
to renounce his principles. Why did you not ad- 
here to that loyalty you once professed ? Why did 



Jacobites. He was especially patronized, when a student in the 
Temple, by a Mr. Vernon, a rich Jacobite mercer in the city. At 
Vernon's table, he used to meet with other Jacobites or fcivourers 
of Jacobitism ; and the Pretender's health was sometimes drunk 
among them. In the progress of his career at the bar, Mr. Murray , 
though enriched by a legacy firom his friend Vernon, found it pru- 
dent to join the party of the V^higs. He did so ; and, till a particu- 
lar occasion arose, his Jacobitism was forgotten. He was appointed, 
together with Stone, who had been private Secretary to the Duke 
of Newcastle, to an important trust in the education of our pre- 
sent King, when Prince of Wales. Murray and Stone were more 
acceptable than some others who were about the Prince ; and a 
violent jealousy was excited against them. While every means was 
earnestly sought by their political enemies toprocure their removal, 
Liddel, Lord Ravensworth, learned from an attorney in the coun- 
try, that they had used to drink the Pretender's health at Vernon^ 
table. This was mentioned in parliament, and complained of to 
ministers. It was said, that such Jacobites would undoubtedly be- 
tray the royal family to their ruin. But Ravens worth's labour was 
lost. He had only his noise for his pains. 

* This man was always a rank Jacobite. Lord Ravensworth 
produced the most satisfactory evidence of his having frequenUf 
4runk the Pretender's health upon his knees. 



I 
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yon not follow the exan^>le of your worthy bro- . 
ther * ? With him you might have shared ia the 
honour of the Pretender's confidence. . . .with him you, 
might have preserved the integrity of your charac- 
ter ; and England, I think, might have spared you 
without regret. Your friends will say, perhaps^ 
that although you deserted the fortune of your 
liege Lord, you have adhered firmly to the princi- 
ples which drove his father from the throne ;..^.that^ 
without openly supporting the person, you have 
done essential service to the cause ; and consoled 
yourself for the Ipss of a fiivourite &mily , by reviv- 
ing and establishing the maxims of their govern- 
ment. This is the way, in which a Scotchman's 
understanding corrects the errors of his heart.... My 
Lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, 
and can trace it through all your conduct. I see, 
through your whole life, one uniform plan to en- 
large the power of the crown, at the expence of 



. • Confidential Secretary to the late Pretender. This circum<* 
stance confirmed the friendship between the brothers. 

Without ofienly aufifiorting the fiersonj ^c] This is a very un- 
just charge. The cause of Jacobitism, was the restoration of the 
House of Stuart. Lord Mansfield was acquitted by all, of having 
ever done any thing in his official employments, which could tend 
to serve the interests of the Pretender. He rather injured the cause 
xd Jacobitism, by reconciling . Jacobites to the family upon the 
throne. 

To enlarge the power of the crown^ t5*r.] Upon a careful review 
•f the political and juridical life of Lord Mansfield, one cannot but 
acknowledge, Uiat a very high Tory spirit predominated through- 
out the whole. Not that he made any attempts which he knew to 
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the liberty of the subject. To this object your 
thoughts, words, and actions, have been constantly 
directed. In contempt or ignorance of the com- 
mon law of England, you have made it your study 
to introduce into the court where you preside, 
maxims of jurisprudence unknown to Englishmen. 
The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opi- 
nion of foreign civilians, are your perpetual theme ; 
....but who ever heard you mention Magna Charta, 
or the Bill of Rights, with approbation or respect ? 
By such treacherous arts, the noHe simplicity and 
free spirit of our Saxon laws were first corrupted.... 
The Norman conquest was not compleat, until 
Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, and re- 
duced slavery to a system.... This one leading prin- 



bc wicked and originally illegal, to enlarge the power of the Crown. 
But, the fundamental principles were Tory, upon which all his ha- 
bits of thinking and acting had been built. Hence, even while num- 
bered with the Whigs, and sincerely co-operating with them, his 
counsels and judgments still breathed the spirit of Toryism. 

Treacherotis arta^ ^r.] The accusation of treachery is unjiist. 
In the rest of this part of the charge, Junius speaks the truth with 
able discrimination. • 

Reduced slavery to a system.'] The common doctrine is, here, 
eloquently stated. But Junius, and the English lawyers in general, 
grossly err, in regard to the true and primitive character of fcodism. 
The feudal law, when not overborne by violence, was, of all forms 
of legislation, the most favourable that was ever contrived to the 
rights of freemen* Its chief blemish was, Uiat it did not impose 
even all those restraints, which were necessary to the maintenance 
of civil order. The Saxon laws, during the separate existence of 
the principalities of the Heptarchy, were still less adequate to the 
support of regular government. Immediately before the accession 
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ciple Erects your interpretation of the laws, and 
accounts for yoiu* treatment of juries. It is not in 
political questions only, (forthere the courtier might 
be forgiven) but let the case be what it may, your 
understanding is equally on the rack, either to con- 
tract the power of the jury, or to mislead their 
judgment. For the truth of this assertion, I appeal 
to the doctrine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor's 
cause. An action for criminal conversation being 
brought 1t)y a peer against a Prince of the blood« 
you were daring enough to tell the jury that, in fix- 
ing the damages, they were to pay no regard to the 
quality or fortune of the parties ;....that it was a 
trial between A. and B that they were to consi- 
der the ofience in a moral light only, and give no 
greater damages to a peer of the realm, than to the 
meanest mechanic. I shall not attempt to refute a 
doctrine, which, if it was meant for law, carries 



of William of Normandy, the administration of the Saxon Laws 
was, in a very considerable degree, both oppressive and irregular. 
Feo^sm actually prevailed ; but in its worst form. Its purest form 
was introduced by the Normans. The oppression of the Norman 
monarchs, and of their courts, was in violation of the true princi- 
ples of the feudal law. 

The doctrine you delivered in Lord Grosvenor's cauee*"] On 
the 5th of July 1770, the cause of " Lord Grosvenor against the 
*• Duke of Cumberland for criminal conversation with Lady Gros- 
" venor," was tried before Lord Mansfield, in the Court of King's 
Benclu. The damages were laid at one hundred thousand poimds. 
Lord M^sfield, in his charge to the Jury, reasoned as JuKius re- 
lates. A verdict was given against the Duke for ten thousand 
pounds. The severe animadversion of Junius, upon his Lord-, 
ship's doctrine, waft eyidently just. 
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felsehood and absurdity upon the face of it; but if 
it was meant for a declaration of your political 
creed, is clear and consistent. Under an arbi- 
trary government, all ranks and distinctions are 
confounded. The honour of a nobleman is no 
more considered than the reputation of a pea- 
sant ; for, with different liveries, they are equally 
slaves. 

, Even in matters of private property, we see the 
same bias and inclination to depart from the deci- 
sions of your predecessors, which you certainly 
ought to receive as evidence of the common law. 
Instead of those certain, positive rules, by which the 
judgment of a court of law should invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your own 
unsettled notions of equity and substantial justice. 
Decisions given upon such principles do not alarm 
the public so much as they ought, because the 
consequence and tendency of each particular in- 
stance is not observed or regarded. In the mean 
time, the practice gains ground; the court of 
King's Bench becomes a court of equity ; and the 
judge instead of consulting strictly the law of the 
land refers only to the wisdom of the court, and 
to the purity of his own conscience. The name 



The same biaa and incUnation^ iJfc.'] It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that in some instances the English Law was a gainer by th« 
disposition of Lord Mansfield, to employ Natural Equity, and the 
principles of the Civil Law, somewhat too freely, in its interpreta- 
tion. 



A 
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of Mdr« Justice Yates, will naturaUy revive in your 
mind some of those emotions of fear and deteiStation 
with which you always beheld him* That great 
hwyer, that honest man, saw your whole conduct 
in the li|^t that I do. After years of ineffectual 
resistance to the pernicious principles introduced 
by your Lordship, and uniformly supported by 
your bumbU friends upon the bench, he determin- 
ed to quit a court, whose proceedings and decisions 
he could neither assent to with honour, nor oppose 
with success. 

♦ The injustice done to an individual is some- 
times <rf service to the public. Facts are apt to 
alarm us more than the most dangerous principles. 
The sufferings and firmness of a Printer have rouz- 
ed the public attention. You knew, and felt, that 
your conduct would not bear a parliamentary en- 
quiry ; and you hoped to escape it, by the meanest, 
the basest sacrifice, of dignity and consistency, that 
ever was made by a great magistrate. Where was 



Mr* Justice Yatet, (^r.] Sir Joseph Yates was lately dead. 
The &ct8 which Junius relates, are true. Yates was an able and 
upright judge, bnt incapable of improving the spirit of the law in 
his inter^etation of it. There was opposition of juridical princi- 
ples, aiid of personal views, between him and Lord Mansfield. He 
passed to the Court of Common Pleas, on the 4th of May ; his death 
happened on the 7th of June 1770. 

* The oppression of an obscure individual, gave birth to the fa- 
mous Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Car. 3. which is frequently consi- 
dered as aaodier Magna Charta of the kingdom. 

BlackBtone^ ni» 135. 
VOL* II. X 
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your firmness, where was that vindictive spirit of 
which* we have seen so many examples, when a 
man so inconsiderable as Bingley, could force you 
to confess, in the face of this^ country, that for 
two years together you had illegally deprived an 
English subject of his liberty, and that he had tri» 
um,phed over you at last? Yet I own, my Lord, that 
your's is not an uncommon character. Women, 
and men like women, are timid, vindictive, and ir- 
resolute. Their passions counteract each other ; 
and make the same creature, at one moment hate- 
ful, at another contemptible. I fency, my Lord, 
some time will elapse before you venture to com- 
mit another Englishman for refusing to answer in- 
terrogatories *. 

The doctrine you have constantly delivered in 
cases of libel, is another powerful evidence of a 
settled plan to contract the legal power of juries, 

Bingley^ iffc.^ On the 28Ui of May irro, after Mr. Bingley had 
suffered imprisonment for two years, Mr. De Grey, the Attorney 
General, moved, that he should be set at liberty. The Court at 
first refused ; as Bingley still persisted in his obstinacy. But the 
farther representations of the Attorney General, prevailed ; and 
Bingley was discharged from confinement. 

* Bingley was committed for contempt, in not submidiDg to be 
examined. He lay in prison two years, tmtil the Crown thought 
the matter fnight occasion some serious complaint; and therefore 
he was let out, in the same consumelious state he had been put in, 
with all his sins about him, unanointed and unannealed«.»«..There 
was much coquetry between the' Court and the Attorney General, 
about who should undergo the ridicule of letting himescape*... Vide 
.itici her Letter to AhvLOVy/u 189. 
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and to draw questions inseparable from &ct, within 
the arbitrium of the court Here, my Lord, you 
have fortune on your side. When you invade the 
province of the jury in matter of libel, you in effect 
attack the liberty of the press, and with a single 

stroke wound two of your greatest enemies 

In some instances you have succeeded, because 
jurymen are too often ignorant of their own rights, 
and too apt to be awed by the authority of a chief 
justice. In other criminal prosecutions, the malice 
of the design is confessedly as much the subject of 
consideration to a jury, as the certainty of the 
fact. If a Afferent doctrine prevails in the case of 
libels; Why should it not extend to all criminal 
cases?.. ..why not to capital oflFences? I see no rea- 
son (and I dare say you will agree with me, that 
there is no good one) why the life of the subject 
should be better protected against you, than his 
liberty or property. Why should you enjoy the 
fall power of pillory, fine, and imprisonment, and 
not be indulged with hanging or transportation? 
With your Lordship's fertile genius, and merciful 
disposition, I can conceive such an exercise of the 



Invade the province of jury ^ in matter oflibel^ Wc] An act of 
parliament declaratory of the rights of Juries in cases of libel, 
which Mr. Fox, with the assistance of Mr. Erskine, had the honour 
of bringing; forward, has established the principle, ^^ that the Jury. 
^ is in regard to libels, to judge of law, as well as fact, of intention 
<< as well as of the exterior act.*' The principle which Junius con- 
demns, betrayed a strange ignorance of the original character and 
fimctions of Juries, as well as an inclination to enlarge the power of 
the Judge l>y abridging that of the Jury. 
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power you have, as could hardly be aggnvated by 
that which you have not* 

But, my Lord, since you have faiboured, (and 
Aot unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance of the 
triaiy why should you suffer the form of die verdui 
to remain? Why force twelve honest men, in pal- 
pri>le violation of their oadts, to pronounce their 
fellow subject a guUty man; when, almost at the 
same moment, you forbid their enquiring into the 
Only circumstance which, in the eye of law and rea- 
son, constitutes guilt. ...the malignity or innocence 
of his intentions?.... But I understand your Lord- 
ship.... If you could succeed in making the trial by 
jury useless and ridiculous, you might then widi 
greater safety introduce a bill into parliament for 
enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, and extend- 
ing your favourite trial by interrogatories to every 
question in which the life or liberty of an English- 
man is concerned*. 



Your favourite trial by interrogatoriety b'c] A happy allusion 
to the case of Bingley. 

* The philosophical poet doth notably describe the damnable 
aad damned proceedings of the Judfe of Hell. 

*^ Gnosdus hate Rhadamanthus habet dnrisaima regna, 
Castigatqoe, audUtque dolos, •uingitquefateri." 
First he punisheth : and then he heareth ; and, lastly, compelleth to 
confess ; and makes and mars laws at his pleasure like as the Cen- 
turion, in the holy history, did to St. Paol ; for the text saith, 
^ Centurio apprehendi Paulum jussit, et se catenis elicari; et 
<< tunc INTERROGABAT, quig fuisset, et quid secisset." But good 
Judges and Justices abhor these courses. Coke^ 2 /«tr. 5i. 
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Your cbaerge to the jury, iti the prosecution 
agsdnst Almon and WoodftU, contradicts the high- 
est legal authorities, as well as the plainest dictates 
^ reason. In Miller's cause, and still more ex- 
pressly in that of Baldwin, you have proceeded a 

step farther, and grossly contradicted yourself. 

You may know, perhaps, though I do not mean to 
iiisuk you by an appeal to your experience, that 
the language of truth is uniform and consistent. To 
depart from it safely, requires memory and discre- 
tion. In the two last trials, your charge to the 
jury began, as usual, with assuring them, that they 
had notblng to do with the law;... that they were to 
find the bare fact, and not concern themselves 
about the legal inferences <hawn from it, or the 
degree of the defendants guilt.... Thus far you were 

Consistent with your former practice... ...But how 

will you account for the conclusion? YoiT told 
the jury that, " if, after all, they would -take upon 
themselves to determine the law, tbey might do ity 
but they must be very sure that they determined 
according to law; for it touched their consciences, 

and they acted at their peril.'' If I understand 

your first proposition, you meant to affirm, that the 
jury were not competent judges of the law in the 
criminal case of a libel ; . . . . that it did not fall within 
their jurisdiction; and that, with respect to them, 
the malice or innocence of the defendants inten- 
tions would be a question coram non judicc But 

the second proposition clears away your own difn- 
culties, and restores the jury to all their judicial ca- 
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pacities.* You make die competence of the court 
to depend upon the legality of the decision. In 
the first instance, you deny the power absolutely. 
In the second, you admit the power, provided it be 
legally exercised. Now, my Lord, without pre- 
tending to reconcile the distinctions of Westmin- 
ster-Hall with the simple information of common 
sense, or the integrity of fair argument, I shall be 
understood by your Lordship, when I assert that, 
if a juror, or any other Court of Judicature, (for 
jurors are judges) have no right to entertain a cause ^ 
or question of law, it signifies nothing whether their 
decision be or be not according to law. Their deci- 
sion is, in itself, a mere nullity; the parties are hot 
bound to submit to it ; and, if the jury run any risque 
of punishment, it is not'for pronouncing a corrupt 
or illegal verdict, but for the illegality of meddling 
with a point on which they have no legal authority 
to decide*. 



* Directly the rever8e4>f the doctrine he constanUy maintained 
in the House of Lords, and elsewhere, upon the decision of the 
Middlesex election. He invariably a8sei*ted, that the decision n\nst 
be legaly because the court was cotnftetent; and never could be pre- 
vailed on to enter farther into the question. 

IVhich they have no le§^ authority to decide*^ The facts in this 
paragraph are well put ; the reasonings are exceeding^ ingenious 
and forcible. The contest between Lord Mansfield and the Juries, 
defeated, in a great measure, the ends of the prosecution. The Ju- 
ries were inclined, at first, to Jlnd the fact but not the guilty inten- 
tion* When they saw, that the Court would not leave it to them, to 
judge of the intention ; they gave an acquittal even of thenar/. 

* These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of Princes six 
thousand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and disgrace of the 
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I cannot quit this subject, without reminding 
your Lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. With- 
out offering any legal objection, you ordered a spe- 
cial juryman to be set aside, in a cause where the 
King was prosecutor* The novelty of the fact re- 
quired explanation. Will you condescend to tell 
the world, by what law or custom you were autho- 
rised to make a peremptory, challenge of a jury- 
man? The parties, indeed, have this power; and 
perhaps your Lordship, haying accustomed your- 
self to unite the characters of judge and party, may 
claim it in. virtue of the. new capacity you have 
assumed, and profit. by your own wrong. The 
time, within which you might have been punished 
for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, 
elapsed : but no length of time shall erase the re- 
cord of it. 

The mischiefs you have done this country, are 
not confined to your interpretation of the laws. 
You are a minister, my Lord; and, as such, have 
long been consulted. Let us candidly examine 
what use you have made of your ministerial influ- 
ence. I will not descend to little matters, but 
come at once to those important points on which 
your resolution was waited for, on which the expec- 



prosecntors. In the course of one of them, Judge Aston had the 
unparalleled impudence to tell Mr. Morris, (a gentleman of unques- 
tionable honour and integrity, and who was then giving his evidence 
on oath) that he Mhouid pay very little regard to any affidavit he 
*hould make* 
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tation of yotir. opinion kept a great part of the na- 
tion in suspense... .A constitutional question arises 
upon a declaration of the law of parliament^ by 
which the freedom of election^ and the birth-right 
of the subject, were supposed to have been in- 
vaded.. ..The King's servants are accused of violat- 
ing the constitution. ...The nation is in a ferment. •• 
The ablest men of all parties engage in the ques- 
tion, and exert their utmost abilities in the discus- 
sion of it What part has the honest Lord Mans- 
field acted? As an eminent judge of the law, htft 

opinion would have been respected As a peer,. 

he had a right to demand an audience of his Sove* 
reign, and inform him that his ministers were pur* 

suing unconstitutional measures Upon other 

occasions, my L<^, you have no difficulty in find- 
ing your way into the closet. The pretended neu- 
trality of belonging to no party, will not save your 
t^putation. In questions merely political, an honest 
man may stand neuter. But the laws and c<m- 
stitution are the general property of the subject; 
not to defend, is to relinquish:.... and who is there 
so senseless, as to renounce his share in a common 
benefit, unless he hopes to profit by a new division 
of the spoil? As a Lord of Parliament, you Were 
repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend the 
new law declared by the House of Commons. You 
aflfected to have scruples, and every expedient was 
attempted to remove them.... The question was pro- 
posed and urged to you in a thousand different 
shapes.... Your prudence still supplied you with 
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evasion ; yaw resolution was invincible. For my 
own jMDty I am not anxious to penetrate this so- 
lenui secret. I care not to whose wisdom it is en- 
trusted, nor how soon you carry it with you to your 
grave*. You have betrayed your opinion by tire 
very care you have taken to conceal it. It is not 
from Lord Mansfield that we expect any reserve 
in declaring his real sentiments in &vour of go- 
vernment, or in opposition to the people; nor is it 
difficult to account for the motions of a timid, dis- 
honest heart, which neither has virtue enough to ac- 
knowledge truth, nor courage to contradict it 

Yet you continue to support an administration 
mdiicfa you know is universally odious, and which, 
on some occasions, you yourself speak of with con- 
tempt. You would fain be thought to take no 
share in government, while, in reality, you are 
the miun spring of the machine.. #.. Here, too, we 
trace the little, prudential policy, of a Scotchman. 
....Instead of acting that open, generous part, which 
becomes your rank and station, you meanly skulk 
into the closet, and give your Sovereign such ad- 
vice as you have not spirit to avow or defend. You 



* He said in the House of Lords, that he believed he should 
carry his opinion with him to the grave. It was afterwards report- 
ed, that he had entrusted it, in special confidence, to the ingenioiis 
Duke of Cumberland. 

You have betrayed your opinion by the very care you have takfTK 
to conceal itJ] What art and ingenuity of induction ! 

Prudential /loiicy of a Scotchman*] What, but prudence, could 
contend with the blind, inveterate prepossessions of the English ? 
VOL. II. y 
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secretly engross the power, while you decline the 
title of minister; and, though you dare not be 
Chancellor, you know how to secure the emolu** 
mehts of the office. •.•Are the seals to be for ever 
in commission, that you may enjoy five thousand 
pounds a year ?....! beg pardon, ijiy Lord ;....your 
fears have interposed at last, and forced you to re- 
sign The odium of continuing Speaker of the 

House of Lords, upon such terms, was too formida-- 
ble to be resisted. What a multitude of bad pas* 
sions are forced to submit to a constitutional infir^ 
mity ! But though you have relinquished the salary^ 
you still assume the rights of a minister. ...Your 
conduct, it seems, must be defended in parlia- 
ment..... Few* what other purpose is your * wretched 
friend, that miserable serjeant, posted to the House 
of Commons ? Is it in the abilities of Mr. Leigh 
to defend the great Lord Mansfield ? Or, is he only 
the punch of the puppet-shew, to speak as he is 
prompted by the chief juggler bdiind the cur- 
.tain*? 

Art the seals to be/or ever in commUsion? Ufc*] Lord Camden 
was suddenly dismissed. Mr. Yorke had scarcely accepted the 
seals, "wheii he terminated his existence. Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe, the Honourable Henry Bathurst, and Sir Richard Aston, 
were now Comraissionets for the custody of the Great Seal. Lord 
Mansfield was, for a time. Speaker of the House of Lords, with a 
safary of five thousand pounds a year* 

Or J is he only the fiunch of the ftufifiet shew ? ISfcJ] This ridi- 
cule of Mr. Leigh, is eminently happy. 

♦ Thb paragraph gagged poor Leigh. I am really concerned 
for the man, and wish it were possible to open his mouth««««He is a. 
rery pretty orator. 
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In public affairs, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever 
90 well wrought, will not conduct a man honour- 
ably through life. Like bad money, it may be 
current for a time, but it will soon be crted down. 
It cannot consist with a liberal spirit, though it be. 
sometimes united with extraordinary qualifications. 
When I acknowledge your abilities, you may be- 
lieve I am sincere. I feel for human nature, when 
I see « man, so gifted as you are, descend to such 
vile practices. ./..Yet do not suffer your vanity to 
oonsole you too soon. Believe me, my good Lord, 
you are not admired in the same degree in which 
you are detested. It is only the partiality of your 
firiends, that balances the defects of your heart with 
the superiority of your understanding. No learned 
man, even among your own tribe, thinks you qua- 
lified to preside in a Court of Common Law. Yet 
it is confessed that, under Justinian, you might have 
made an incomparable Prastor.,..Jt is remarkable 
enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws you 
understand best, and the judges you affect to ad- 
mire most, flourished in the decline of a great em- 
pire, and are supposed to have contributed to its 
fisai. 

Here, my Lord, it may be proper for us to pause 
together It is not for my own sake that I wish 

When lackrumledge your abiliHet^ (9*0.] This paragraph bes- 
tows just and discriminating praise. And, in the whole, the cha- 
racter of Lord Mansfield, in this Letter, is in substance very little 
remote from the truth, if we overlook only a few exaggerating ex- 
pressions. 
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you to consider tlie delicacy of yo\ir siti|«tipB« Be- 
ware how you indulge the first ^mptions pf your re- 
sentment. This paper is delivered to the world, 
and cannot be recalled. The persecution of aa in- 
nocent printer cannot aker facts, nor refute argu* 

ments Do not furnish me with fiuther materials 

against yourself.... An hcmest man, like the true re- 
ligion, appeals to the understanding, or modestly 
confides in the internal evidence of his conscience* 
The impostor employs force instead of argument, 
imposes silence where he cannot convince, afid pro- 
pagates his character by the sword. 

JUNIUS- 



The firosecution of an innocent firinter^ tiff .] This is sound 
sense, and plain argument, not wild menace. The perocaUon is 
not the weakest part of the Letter. And, of it^ the whole appeaiv 
to have been written with singular gravity and care. 
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LETTER XLII. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



FALKLAND'S Islands^ adjacent to the Continent (f Sou(A Americfij 
vfere discovered by the early navigators^ more than two centuries 
since* The Sfianiards considered them as included in the grant to 
their Sovereigns from the Roman Pontiff. The English claimed 
them hy thai right vfhich mas sufifiosed to be conferred by firiority 
ofdiseovery* They remained desoiate and n^ectedy tiHiate in the 
eigMUenth century* It vfos at last judged by the £nglishj that^ as 
a station from which the Sfianiards of South America might be an- 
noyed in warf or visited in gainful commerce during fieaccy those 
isles might be with great advantage seized^fortifiedy and colonized* 
The isles were occupied by an English force ; and some slight for- 
tifieatioms were erected. Aware of the danger to their empire in 
South America, if a flourishing English Colony should bi establish^ 
ed so near ; the Spaniards sent an armament from an American 
port, which dispossessed the English, and sent them ignominiously 
home* An act of such hostility was to be resented* Complaints 
were made td the Spanish Ambassador, and at the Court of Madrid; 
and p/reparatums were at the same time commencedj for going to 
Vfor if the Spaniards should refuse to restore the isle without a con- 
test* The negociations were protracted : for the Spaniards saw, 
that the matter in contest, might ultimately prove to be rf the great' 
est importance ; and, amid the contests of parties, in England, 
they judged that they should Jlnd the English government irresolute 
and weak* At length, however, they agreed to restore the island; 
which, it was, at the same time, secretly understood, that the English 
would soon evacuate. Yet, in agreeing to restore it, they would 
not concede, that it was not theirs by original right* Hence the 
opponents of the ministry clamoured loudly, that the national honour 
wets vilified* They desired, if they might not plunge the ministry 
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into an UMuece9tful toar^ to render them odiouB by the meam whkk 
were taken to avoid it* 
On the 22d qf January 177 1^ the King wu enabled to inform htapar^ 
Moment of the eettlement of the dispute with Spain. Oppoeition ar^ 
raigned the dishonour qf the implied conditions. Junius undertook 
to rouse public opinion on their side. This Letter is much motm 
ably written^ than those on th^ subject rfthe London petitions....... 

Johnson wrote hi^ pamphlet^ on the Falkland IslandSf at the request 
qf ministry^ in answer to it. 



SIR, 30. Januaryy 1771. 

IF ure recollect in what manner the King^s 
Friends have been constantly employed^ we shall 
have no reason to be surprised at any condition of 
disgrace, to which the once respected name of 
Englishmen may be degraded. His Majesty has 
no cares, but such as concern the laws and con- 
stitution of his couhtry* In his Royal breast there 
is no room left for resentment, no place for hostile 
sentiments against the natural enemies of his crown. 
The system of government is uniform.... Violence 
and oppression at home can only be supported by 
treachery and submission abroad. When the civil 
rights of the people are daringly invaded on one 
sidci what have we to expect, but that their poll- 



The Xtng*s Friends^ ^r.] It was said, that this negociation had 
been conducted much rather by those who were invidiously nick- 
named the King's Friends, than by the official ministers. 

Treachery and submission abroad.l Junius was aware, that 
the Juries were ready to support him ; otherwise he would not have 
'ventured to write this. 
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ticdl rights sh(Hdd be deserted and betrayed, m the 
same proportion, on the other ? The plan of do- 
mestic policy, which has been invariably pursued, 
from the moment of his present Majesty's acces- 
sion^ engrosses all the attention of his servants 

They know that the security of their places de- 
pends upon their maintaining, at any hazard, the 
secret system of the closet. A foreign war might 
embarrass, an un&vourable event might ruin the 
minister, and defeat the deep-laid scheme of po- 
licy, to which he and his associates owe their em- 
ployments. Rather than suffer the execution of 
that scheme to be dielayed or interrupted, the King 
has been advised to make a public surrender, a so- 
lemn sacrifice, in the face of all Europe, not only 
of the interests of his subjects, but of his own per- 
sonal reputation, and of the dignity of that crown 

which his predecessors have worn with honour 

these are strong terms. Sir, but they are supported 
by fiict and argument. 

The King of Great Britain had been for some 
years in possession of an island, to which, as the 
ministry themselves have repeatedly asserted, the 
Spaniards had no cl^m of right. The importance 
of the place is not in question. If it were, a better 
judgment might be formed of it from the opinion 
of Lord Anson and Lord Egmont, and from the 

The^e are strong tentiMy Sir^ ^r.] They are. There is uncom- 
mon energy and pertinency', in this whole exordium. 

Lord Egmont^ ti^c] This nobleman, originally an Iri^h Peer, 
vas eminent in the House of Commons, first under the title o£ 
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anxiety of Ae Spaniards, than from any ftttacidas 
insinuations thrown out by men whose inte r e st it is 
to undervalue that property which they are deter* 
mined to relinquish. The pretensions of Spain 
were a sublet of negociation between the two 
courts* They had been discussed, but not admit- 
ted. The King of Spain, in these circumstances, 
bids adieu to amicable negociation, and appeals di- 
rectly to the sword. The expedition agamst Port- 
Egmont does not appear to have been a sudden, ill- 
concerted enterprise. It seems to have been con- 
ducted not only with the usuaVmiiitary precautions, 
but in aU the forms and ceremonies of war. A fri- 
gate was first employed to examine the strength of 
the place. A message was then sent, demanding 
immediate possession, in the Catholic Kmg's name; 
and ordering our people to depart. At last a mili- 
tary force appears, and compels the garrison to sur- 
render. A formal capitulation ensues ; and his 
Majesty's ship, which might at least have been per- 
mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is 



Lord Pcrdval, and afterwards under that of Earl of Egraont, as 
one of the ablest speakers among the Tor>' opponents to the admini- 
stration of the Pelhams. He had a place in the household of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales. He contended with Doddinston for that 
Prince's favour ; and seems to have prevailed. After the Prince's 
death, he was himself obliged to yield the ascendency to the Earl of 
Bate. He was, at ftrst, refused an English peerage, vpon the ac- 
cession of the present King. But, in the year 17^62, he was created 
Lord Lovel and Holland, of Emmore, in Somersetshire* He was in 
administration under George Grenville, as first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and was then the immediate author of the design of occupy- 
ing Falkland's Islands. He died on th« 4th of December 17T0» 
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detain^ in port twenty days, and her rudder forci- 
bly taktn away. This train of facts carries no ap- 
pearance of the rashness or vibkfnce of a Spanish 
governor* On the cotitrary, the whole plan seems 
to hlive been formed and executed, in consequence 
of deliberate orders and a regular instruction from 
the Spanish court. Mr. Bucarelli is not a pirate; 
nor has he been treated as such by those who -em- 
ployed him. I feel for the honour of a gentle- 
man, when I aflBrm that our King owes him a 

Signal reparation Where will the humiliation 

of this country end ! A King of Great Britain^ not 
Contented with placing himself upon a level with 
a Spanish governor, descends so low as to dd a 
notorious injustice to that governor. As a salvo 
for his own reputation, he has been advised to 
traduce the character of a brave officer, and to 
treat him as a common robber, when he knew 
with certainty that Mr. Bucarelli had acted in obe- 
dience to his orders, and had doAe no more than 
his duty. Thus it happens in private life, with 
a man who has no spirit nor sense of honour.... 
One of his equals orders a servant to strike him.... 
Instead of returning the blow to the master ; his 
courage is contented with throwing an aspersion, 
equally false and public, upon the character of the 
servant. 



IJeel/or the honour of a gcntlemany Is^c*} This is well and for- 
cibly put. 

VOL. II. Z 
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This short recapitulation was necessary to intro* 
duce the consideration of his majesty's speech of 
the 13th November 1770, and the subsequent mea- 
sures of government. The excessive caution with 
which the speech was drawn up, had impressed 
upon me an early conviction, that no serious re- 
sentment was thought of, and that the conclusion 
of the business, whenever it happened, must, in 
some degree, be dishonourable to England. There 
appears, through the whole speech, a guard and 
reserve in the choice of expression, which shews 
how careful the ministry were, not to embarrass 
their future projects by any firm or spirited decla- 
.ration from the throne. When all hopes of peaceare 
lost, his n^ajesty tells his parliament, that he is 
preparing. ...not for barbarous war, but (with all his 

mother's softness) for a different Situation An 

open hostility, authorised by the Catholic King, is 
called an act of a Governor. This act, to avoid the 
mention of a regular siege and surrender, passes 
under the piratical description of seizing by force ; 
and the thing taken is described, not as a part of 
the King's territory or proper dominion, but merely 
as vi possession... i2i word expressly chosen in contra- 
distinction to, and exclusion of, the idea of nfg-A/, 



IVierc a/i/iear8».».shewsy O^c] In these two instances, Junius 
has plainly used the singular number instead of the plural, with a 
negligence which cannot be easily pardoned. 

With all his mother's softness^ b'c] It was foolishly allcdgcd;that 
the Princess Dowager of Wales had made herself busy in thisnc- 
gociation. • 
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and to prepare us for a future surrender both of the 
right and of the possession. Yet, this speech, Sir, 
cautious and equivocal as it is, cannot by any so- 
phistry be accommodated to the measures which 
have since been adopted. It seemed to promise, 
that, whatever might be given rip by secret stipu- 
lation, some care would be taken to save appear- 
ances to the public. The event shews us, that to 
depart in the minuteyt^ article from the nicety and 
strictness of punctilio, is as dangerous to national 
honour as to female virtue. The woman who ad- 
nuts of one familiarity, seldom knows where to. 
stop, or whatto refiise : and when the counsels of a 
great country give way in a single instance, when 
they once are inclined to submission; every step 
accelerates the rapidity of the descent. The minis- 
try themselves, when they framed the speech, did 
not foresee, that they should ever accede to such an 
accommodation as they have since advised their mas-r 
ter to accept of. 

The King says, The honour of my crov^n and the 
rights of my people are deeply affcQted, The Spa- 
niard, in his reply, says, I give you back possession ; 



Cautious and equivocal^ t^c.'] The speech wa« cautious: but 
the preparations for war had been sufBicicntly vigorous. Johnson 
dulfiilljr vindicates the moderation of the language of the speech. 

Given ufi by accret atifiulationy ^c] It was, no doubt, secretly 
stipulated that Falkland's Isles should soon be evacuated. Perhaps, 
if aU had been quiet in North America; and had not th^ Opposi^ 
tion and the City of London, blustered so much at home; bet^^p 
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bta I adhere to my claim of prior right: reseroing^ 
the assertion of it for a tnore favaurabfe oppor- 
tunity. 

The speech ss^ys, / made an immediate demand 
^f satisfactions andj if that fails j I am prepared iQ 
do myself justice. This immediate demand muBt 
liave been sent to Madrid on the 12th of Septem-^ 
ber, or in a few djyrs after^.^It was certainly re- 
fused, or evaded; and the King has not dcme him-i 
self justice.. ..When the first magistrate speaks to 
the nation, some care should be taken of his appa^ 
rent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, / sbali not disctm^ 
tinue my preparations^ until I have received proper 
reparation for the injury. If this assurance may be 
relied on; what an enormous expence is entailed, 
sine diey upon this unhappy country ! Restitution o( 
a possession, and reparation of an injury, are aa 
different in substance, as they are in language. The 
very act of restitution may contain, as in this in« 
stance it palpably does, a shameful ag^avation of 



terms might have been obtained. As it was ; there would have 
been extreme foUy and atrocious guilt in going to war with Spain, 
for the sake of what was denied* 

Mu9t have been 9cnt to Madrid^ ^c] France took part in tb« 
negotiation, which was finally settled under the auspices of the 
French Court. Johnson details the particulars. 

Is entailedy sine die, tJ'c.] This might seem puerile, if it had 
not been intended for the small wits of the city cofiee-houscs. 
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tbe injury, A man of spirit does not measure the 
degree of an injury, by the mere positive damage 
he has sustained. He considers the principle on 
which it ia founded; he resents the superiority as- 
sert^ over him; and rejects, with indignation, the 
claim of right which his adversary endeavours to 
establish) and would force him to acknowledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic King makes 
restitution, are, if possible, more insolent and dis- 
graceful to our Sovereign, than even the declaratory 
condition annexed to it: After taking four months 
to consider, whether the expedition was under- 
taken by his own orders or not; he condescends to 
diisavow the enterprize, and to restore the island; 

,,...not firom any regard to justice not from any 

regard he bears to his Britannic Majesty; but 
merely from the persuasion in ivbic/j he isy of the 

pacific sentiments of the King of Great Britain , 

At this rate, if our King had discovered the spirit 

of a man if he had made a peremptory demand 

of satisfaction; the King of Spain would have given 
him a peremptory refusal. But, why this unseason- 



Pacific sentiments of the King of Great Britain jit this 

rate^ ^c,} These words are very unfairly interpreted by Junius, 
The King of Spain's expressed persuasion of the pacific sentiments 
of the King of Britain could only mean ; that he believed that this 
monarch had no wanton disposition to rush into unnecessary war ; 
would make war for nothing but the just defence of the rights and 
possessions of his crown and subjects ; and if his reasonable de- 
mands for these might be satisfied without war, would not take up 
9irms, 
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able, this ridiculous mention of the King of Great 
Britain's pacific intentions? Have they ever been 
in question? Was He the aggressor? Does he 
attack foreign powers without provocation? Does 
he even resist, when he is insulted? Np, Sir, if 
any ideas of strife or hostility have entered his 
Royal mind, they have a very different direction. 
The enemies of England have nothing to fear from 
them. 

After all, Sir, to what kind of disavowal has the 
King of Spain at last consented? Supposing it 
made in proper time ; it should have been accom- 
panied with instant restitution : and if Mr. Buca- 
relli acted without orders ; he deserved death. Now, 
Sir, instead of immediate restitution, we have a 
four months negociation ; and the oflBicer, whose act 
is disavowed, returns to court, and is loaded with 
honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be considered; 
the treachery of the King's servants, particularly 
of Lord North, who takes the whole upon himself^ 
will appear in the strongest colours of aggravation. 
Our allies were masters of the Mediterranean. 
The King of France's present aversion from war. 



Wa% he the aggressor ? Does he attack^ (^c] This is eloquent 
cxprobration : and the turn which the writer is about to give it, a« 
he goes on, is exceedingly artful. 

The King of France's present aversionfrom toar^ l^cJ] What 
Junius relates of the temper and situation of the French court, is 
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and the distraction of his afiairs, are notorious. He 
is now in a state of war with his people. In vain 
did the Catholic King solicit him to take part in the 
quarrel against us. His finances were in the last 
disorder; and it was probable, that his troops might 
find sufficient employment at home. In these cir- 
cumstances, we might have dictated the law to 
Spain. There are no terms to which she might 
not have been compelled to submit. At the worsts 
a war with Spain alone carries the fairest promise 
of advantage. One good eflfect, at least, would 
have been immediately produced by it. The de- 
sertion of France would have irritated her ally : and, 
in all probability, have dissolved the family com- 
pact. The scene is now fatally changed. The ad- 
vantage is thrown away. The most favourable op- 
portunity is lost. Hereafter we shall know the va- 
lue of it. When the French King is reconciled to 
his subjects; when Spain has compleated her pre- 
parations ; when the collected strength of the House 
of Bourbon attacks us at once ; the King himself 
will be able to determine upon the wisdom or im- 
prudence of his present conduct. As far as the 
probability of argument extends, we may safely 
pronounce; that a conjuncture, which threatens the 



tme. Yet, Spain was so resolute for war, and considered its most 
important interests to be so immediately at stake ; that its monarch 
"would, in all probability, have rejected any plan of pacification, 
upon conditions more favourable to Britain. Had Spain taken up 
arms ; France imt9t have joined her. A general war would have 
inevitably ensued. 
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very being of this country, has been wilfully pre- 
pared and forwarded by our own ministry. How 
far the people may be animated to resistance, under 
the present administration, I know not: but this 
I know with certainty, that under the present ad- 
ministration, or if any thing like it should continue, 
it is of very little moment whether we are a conquer- 
ed nation or not*. 

Having travelled thus far in the high road of 
matter of fact; I may now be permitted to wander 
a little into the field of imagination. Let us banish 
from our minds the persuasion, that these events 
have really happened in the reign of the best of 
Princes, Let us consider them as nothing more 
than the materials of a fable, in which we may con- 
ceive the Sovereign of some other country to be 



* The Ring's acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador's dedara^ 
tion, is drawn up in barbarous French, and signed by the Earl of 
Rochfbrd. This diplomatic Lord has spent his life in the study 
and practice of etiquetteaj and is supposed to be a profound master 
of the ceremonies. I will not insult him by any reference to gram- 
mar or common sense. If he were even acquainted witli the com- 
mon forms of his office, I should think him as well qualified for 
it as any man in his Majesty's service. The reader is requested 
to observe Lord Rochford's method of authenticating a public in- 
strument. '' £n foi de quoi, moi soussigne, un des principaux Se- 
^^ cretaires d'Etat S. M. B. ai signe la presente de ma signature 

^^ ordinaire, et icellc fait apposer le cachet de not Armes." In 

three lines, there arc no less Uian seven false concords. But the 
man does not even know the style of his office. If he had known 
it ; he would have said, <^ Mut soussigne Secretaire d'Etat de S* 
" M. B. avons signc, life*** 
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concerned. I mean to violate all the laws of pro* 
bability, when I suppose, that this imaginary King^ 
after having voluntarily disgraced himself in the 
eyes of Ws subjects, might return to a sense of his 
dishonourv....^that he might perceive the snare laid 

for him by his ministers, and feel a spark of shame 
kindling in his breast...... The part he must then be 

obliged to act^ would overwhelm him with confu- 
sion. To his parliament he must say, / called 
you together to receive your advice, and have never 

asked your opinion To the merchant I have 

distressed your commerce; I have dragged your sea- 
men out of your ships; I have loaded you with a 
grievous weight of insurances.... To the landholder... 
/ told you war was too probable, when I was deter^ 
mined to submit to any terms of accommodation; I 
extorted new taxes from you before it was possible 
they could be wanted, and am now unable to account 
for the application of them. ...To the public creditor 
..*./ have delivered up your fortunes a prey to fo- 
reigners, and to the vilest of your fellow -subjects 

Perhaps this repenting Prince might conclude with 

one general acknowledgement to them all / have 

involved every rank of my subjects in anxiety and 
distress; and have nothing to offer you in return, but 



I mean to violate, ^c] J^et the reader think, what purpose 
Junius had in view; then consider attentively the passage which 
firflows, to the end of this paragraph....is it excelled in the writings 
of Demosthenes, or of Rousseau?... .Nor docs it end with this para- 
paph. The same strain of eloquence is continued through the next 
iiollowing one« 

VOL. II. A A 
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the certainty of national dkbonour^ an. armed triicCy 
and peace wthout security. 

If these accounts were settled, there would still 
remain an apology to be made to his navy and Xor 
his army. To the first he would S2cy.....Tou ivere^ 
once the terror of the world. But go back to your 
harbours. A man dishonoured as I am^ has no use 
for your scrvic,e. It is not probable that he would 
appear again, before his soldiers, even, in the pacific 
ceremony of a review^- But, wherever he ap- 
peared, the humiliating confession would be ex- 
torted from him* / have received a blow. . . . and had^ 

not spirit to resent it. I demanded satisfaction 

and have accepted a declaration^ in which the right 
to strike me again, is asserted and confirmed^ His. 
countenance, at leasts would speak this language^ 
and even his guard? would blush for him. 

But, to return to our argument. ...The ministry,- 
it seems, are labouring to draw a line of distinction 
between the honour of the Crown and the rights^ 
of the people. This new idea has yet been only 
started in discourse; for, in effect^ both objects 
have been equally sacrificed, I neither understand 



• A Mistake. He appears befor^ them erery day, with the 
mark of a blow upon his face Proh t^udor I 

The honour of the crown and the rights of the fieofile.^ Mini* 
sters alledged, that the honour of the crown was satisfied by the 
Spanish concession. Junius would argue, that a national right had,, 
however, been i-elinquished^ 
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the distinction, nor what use the ministry propose 
to make of it The King's hoin6ur is that of his 
people. Their real honour and real interest are the 

same I am nx^t pontetiding fbl- a vain punctilio. 

A clear, unblemished character, comprehends not 
only the integrity ' that will not offer, but the spirit 
that will not submit to, an injury; and, whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a community, it is 
the foundation of peace, of independence, and of 

safety. Private credit is wealth public honour 

is security..,. The feather that adorns the royal bird 
supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and 
you fix him to the earth. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XLIIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER* 



THE government found again advocates who foere vnlling to defend 
their conduct in the Spanish negotiation^ against the accusations of 
Junius. A writer^ assuming the sigjiature q/" Anti-Junius, en- 
deavoured to fioint out inconsistencies and errors iw Juwius's last 
JLetter ; and strtrve^ by various reasonings^ to invalidate this au- 
thor's keenest and most forcible arguments on the subject of FaUc^ 
land's Islands* 

Philo-Junius advancesy in this Lettery to the aid of his firincifioL 
With that genuine eloquence^ to which even the most vigorous mind 
is best roused by the necessities of self-defence ; he succesa/uUy vin- 
tUcates (dmost all those assertions and arguments^ against which 
excefition had been taken ; and by such a triumfihant defence^ esta^ 
blishes still more surely than at the first, the positions which had 
been disputed. 

This Letter is at once plain and elaborately eloquent. It may be stu- 
died as a model for the acute and artful eloquence of controversy*. 



SIR, 6- February, 1771. 

I HOPE your correspondent Junius is bet- 
ter employed than in answering or reading the cri- 
ticisms of a newspaper. This is a task, from which, 
if he were inclined to submit to it, his friends ought 



I hope your correspondent, Junius, Is^c,'] Here is high, though 
indirect, praise, of Junius. He was evidently not without a good 
share of literary vanity ; yet, as it should seem, more arrogant 
.than vain* * 
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to relieve him. Upon this principle, I shall under- 
take to answer Antujunius ; more, I believe, to his 
conviction than to his satisfaction. Not daring to 
attack the main body ofJuNius's last Letter, he 
triumphs in having, as he thinks, surprized an out- 
post, and cut off a detatched argument, a mere 
straggling proposition. But even in this petty 
warfare, he shall find himself defeated. 

Junius does not speak of the Spanish nation as 
the natural enemies of England.' He applies that 
description, with the strictest truth and justice, to 
the Spanish Court. From the moment when a 
Prince of the House of Bourbon ascended that 
throne, their whole system of government was in- 
verted, and became hostile to this country. Unity 
of possession introduced a unity of politics ; and 
Lewis the Fourteenth had reason, when he said to 



Surprized an out'fiosty ^c] A clear, impressive, and happily 
illostrative metaphor drawn from the art of war. 

From the moment^ b*c.] This is not strictly true. Wliilc the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Bourbon, were masters of the 
power of tlie government of France, in the minority of Louis the 
Fifteenth. ....especially at the time when the infanta was sent back 
to Spain ; Philip the Fifth was sufficiently willing to prefer an in- 
timate alliance with Britain, to the friendship of France. By the 
InjixdicioQs policy of Walpole, a new and more confidential alliance 
-was suffered to grow up between France and Spain. After the 
French were driven from North America : a new cause was ne- 
cessarily created, of jealousy between Spain and Britain, of confi- 
dential friendship between France and Spain. 

The Spaniards individually, and in their private capacities^ stiU 
cherish a strong abhorrence of the French. 
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his grand son, " The Pyrenees ere removed.^ ^ The 
History of the present century is one continued con- 
firmation of the prophecy. 

The assertion, " Tbat violence and oppression 
*' at home J can only be supported by treachery and 
^* submission abroady"^ is applied to a free people, 
whose rights are invaded, not to the government 
of a country where despotic or absolute power is 
confessedly vested in the Prince ; and with this ap- 
plication, the assertion is true. An absolute mo- 
narch having no points to carry at home, will na- 
turally maintain the honour of his Crown .in all his 
transactions with foreign powers. But, if we 
could suppose the Sovereign of a free nation pos- 
sessed with a design to make himself absolute ; he 
would be inconsistent with himself, if he suffered 
his projects to be interrupted or embarrassed by a 
foreign war, unless that war tended, as in some 
cases it might, to promote his principal design. 
Of the three exceptions to this general rule of 
conduct, (quoted by Anti-Junius^) that of Oliver 



That violence and ojifireeaion^ i5*c.] Juniub's defence is not, 
here, quite satisfactory. His assertion would have been true ; if 
he had said, that viotence and o/i/tression at homey are aometimes fo 
be aufifiorted by treachery and submission abroad. The reigns of 
Charles and James the Second, furnished examples of this. But, to 
render his assertion more forcible, he made the proposition univer^ 
saL It became thus incorrect. He defends it ingeniously^ and, 
eloquently, yet not altogether satisfactorily. But no man ever knew 
better than he how to get himself out of any scrafie into which he 
had inadvertantly faUen* 
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Cromwell is the only one in poin*. Harpy the 
Eighth, by the submission of his parliament, was 
as absolute a Prince as Lewis the Fourteenth. 
Quieen Elizabeth's government was liot oppressive 
to the people ; and as to her foreign wars, it ought 
to be considered that they were unavoidable. The 
national honour was not in question. She was com- 
pelled to fight in defence of her own person, and of 
her title to the crown. In the common cause of 
selfish policy, Oliven Cromwell should have culti- 
vated the friendship of foreign powers, or at least 
have avoided disputes with them, the better to 
establish his tyranny at home. Had he been only 
a bad man,, he would have sacrificed the honour of 
the nation to the success of his domestic policy. 
But, with all his crimes, he had the spirit of an 
Englishman, The conduct of such a man must 
always be an exception to vulgar rules. He had 
abilities sufficient to reconcile contradictions, and 
to make a great nation at the same 'moment un- 
happy and formidable. If it were not for the re- 
spect I bear the minister, I could name a man^ 
who, without one grain of understanding, can do 
half as much as Oliver Cromwell. 



In fhe common causey Iffc,"] Junius here errs. Oliver Crom- 
well was much better supported in tyranny, by shewing tlie English, 
that he could still maintain the national glory, than if he had ser- 
vilely courted the dishonest aid of Foreign powers. Though Charles 
and James the Second, sought to support themselves in violence 
and oppression at home, by treachery abroad ; they were miserably 
successless in the attempt. They would have found it much more 
advantageous, to have acted like Elizabeth, or like Cromwell. 
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Whether or no there be a secret system in the 
closet, and what may be the object of it, are ques<« 
tions which can only be determined by appear^ 
ances, and on which every man must decide for 
himself. 

The whole plan ofJuNius*» Letter proves, that 
he himself makes no distinction between the real 
honour of the crown, and the real interests of the 
people. In the climax to which your correspondent 
objects, Junius adopts the language of the court, 
and by that conformity, gives strength to his argu- 
ment. He says, that ** the King has not only sacru 
^^ jiced the interests of his people, but (what was 
" likely to touch him more nearly) bis personal re- 
^^ putation and the dignity of his crown.^^ 

The queries put by Anti- Junius can only be an- 
swered by the ministry. Abandoned as they are, 
I fancy they will not confess that they have for so 
many years, maintained possession of another man's 
property. After admitting the assertion of the mi- 
nistry, viz that the Spaniards had no rightful 

clainif and after justifying them for saying so.. ..it is 



Determined by apfiearances^ £5*c.] Public appparances without 
secret inform ation, would not justify what JuNivs had said of a 
secret system. Junius has here made an inconsiderate concession 
highly unfevourable to his own purpose. 

After admittin^yilfc. Junius seems to have here the tidTantage 
•ver his adversary, only by that adversary's onskilfulncss. , 
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bis business, not mine to give us some good reason 
for their suffering the pretensions of Spain to be a 
subject of negoeiation. He admits the facts«...let 
him reconcile them if he can*. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the ori* 
ginal question^ whether the Spanish declaration 
contains such a satisfaction as the King of Great 
Britain ought to have accepted ? This was the field 
upon which he ought to have encountered Junius 
openly and fairly. But here he leaver the argu* 
ment as no longer defensible. I shall therefore con. 
elude with one general admonition to my fellow- 
subjects that, when they hear these matters de* 

bated, they should not suffer themselves to be mis- 
led by general declamations upon the conveniens 
cies of peace, or the miseries of war. Between 
peace and war, abstractedly, there is not, there can- 
not be a question, in the mind of a rational being* 
The real questions are, ffave we any security ^ that 
the peace we have so dearly purchased will last a 
iwehenwntb? and, li not.... have we^ or have we noty 
sacrificed the fairest opportunity of making war with 

advantage? 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



2%e real queation$ arf , ^r.] Possessing such extensive Ame« 
ricaa dominions ; Britain could expect to maintain steady peace with 
Spain, only by evincing a union of firmness and moderation, whicli 
migjht satisfy Spain, that Britain aimed not at the universal con* 
quest of America, but would vigorously defend those unquestionable 
possessions which she had there acquired. 

TGI.. II. B b 
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LETTER XLIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE debatea inpariiament fimd never yet been regularly and avov>ed- 
ly made public^ in (he newsfiafiers, Bui various artificer had been 
usedy in order to make (hem knovm^ under some sUghi and uncon^ 
tealing diaguisey by which (he general curiosity might be gratified^ 
without provoking parliamentary censure* Even this disguise began 
to be laid aside^ under the licence of political publication which had 
been usurped by the pdtriots^ since the commencement of the present 
reign* This licence was^ however^frequently checked^ by both Houses 
of Parliamentm The Printers of any publication in which either 
House was mentionedj were liable to be summoned before that Houscj 
to be confinedf reprimanded^ severely Jined^ and at last dismissed^ 
only after they had made the nwst humiliating submissions^ and had 
paid large sums of money injines and foes. The late LordMarch^ 
mont especiallyj used to watch with suspicious vigilance^ over the 
Newspapers^ and to make motions against their printers in the 
House of Peer Sj whenever any of the proceedings of that House wo*, 
however slightly mentioned^ in these Papers. The public endured 
this severe use of the privilege f^ parliament^ with great impatience^ 
The printers of the newspapers^ were^from time to time^ encouraged 
to set it at defiance. At lengthy in the beginning qf March 177 1, the 
matter was brought into trial between the people and the House qf 
Commons* 
Accounts qf the proceedings in parliament had been printed in the dif^ 
ferent newspapers. Colonel Onslow made a motion in the House qf 
Commonsy against the printers^ as guilty of a violation of the privi^^ 
leges qf parliament. The printers were summoned to attend the 
House* Those who obeyed the summons^ obtained^ on easy termty 
their pardon. Robert TTiompsonj and John Whebte^ printers of the 
Gazetteer^ and the Middlesex Journal^ sUghted the order : and apro^ 
slamation was therefore issued^ offering a reward qf J^y powdk^ 
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to vfhoever should apprehend thenu On the 13rA of March, the 
prmter9 of the Morning Chronicle, the St. James*9 Chronicle, the 
Ixmdtm, the Whitehall, and the General Mvening Potts, and the Lon^ 
^don Packet, were also ordered to attend the House of Commons. 
J. Jailer, printer of the London Evening Post, slighting this order, 
a messenger from the Commons was, on the \4ith, sent to take him 
into custody. 

While these proceedings went «n, in the House of Commons, against 
the printers ; the City was in a commotion, at least of patriotic spi^ 
rits, against their imputed tyranny. Wilkes, now Alderman of the 
Ward tf Farringdon Without, concerted a plan to baffle all the 
wrath of the Commons. Wheble was apprehended, in consequence 
of the proclamation, on the ISth, and was brought before Mr. 
Witkes, then the sitting jilderman at Guildhall. Wilkes, in contempt 
of the authority of the House of Commons, and the proclamation, 
discharged WHehlt ; bound him over to prosecute the person by whom 
he had been apprehendedi obliged that person to give bail for his 
future appearance in trial; and sent notice of these proceedings to 
Lerd HaKfax, then one of the Secretaries of State. A messenger 
from the Serjeant at Arms, attending on the House qf Commons, was 
sent to take into custody. Miller, the refractory printer of the Lon- 
don Evening Post. ]^£ller, was instructed to charge that messenger, 
as guilty of an assault, if he should attempt to seize him, to call in 
a constable to take him into custody, and to carry him before the city 
magistrates. All this was done. Whittam, the messenger from the 
Serjeant at A fins, attempting to seize Miller; was, by him, carried 
before the Lord Mayor ; who, with Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, 
committed Whittam to Wood^treet Compter, and afterwards held 
Mm to bail for his future appearance. 
At the news of this invasion of their privileges, the Commons were 
highly enraged. They summoned Crosby, the Lord Mayor, to attend 
in his place, and give an account of his conduct in sending a meS' 
sengerfrom the House of Commons into custody. Mr. Wilkes ^txis 
also ordered to attend the House; but refused, unless he might 
attend in his place as Member for Middlesex. On the \9th, Crosby 
and Oliver, gave obedience to the order of the Commons. They jus- 
tified, or attempted to justify, their conduct, by pleading their otli- 
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g^Hon to maintain inviolate^ the right* of the city* 7%e mifdgtertf 
and their Jrienda^ earnestly firoftoaedj that the Lard 'MayOTy ami 
Mr. OHverf should be^ at leasts committed to the Jhvferj dstring the 
pleasure of the House. The minority contended^ vrith every argu* 
ment vfhich zeal could suggest^ in their favour. Oliver toas sent ta 
the Thwer, immediately after the close of the debate. The recogni* 
zance of Whittaniy the 7ne$sengerj mas erased out of the minute-hook 
of recognizances^ belonging to the Lord Mayor's Court * The deter" 
ndnation in resfiect to Crosby^ the Mayor,, vas delayed^ only heeausi 
illness made him unable to continue in the House^ till the close of th^ 
proceedings of the day. On the 27/A, the Lord Mayor again attended 
in his place^ refused aU concessions^ and was also sent to the Tower. 
Wilkes had received a second order to attend the Houses which he 
slighted equally dsjhe first. Be wasy a third time^ summoned, to 
attend on the Qth of April. But, the leaders of the majority^ aware 
that he would stiU slight their summons^ contrived to wave the con* 
tention which he courted, by adjourning aver the day, on which he 
was last ordered to attend, and then ceasing from any farther repeti* 
tion of their summxms. 
In the mean time, Crosby, Wilkes, and Oliver, were extolled as the 
firmest and most illustrious (f patriots. The thanks qf the Common 
Council were eagerly voted to them. A Committee of the Common 
Council were appointed to assist them in their defence. 7b defray 
the necessary expence, a sum of money was zealously granted. In 
tJieir passage through the streets, between the Maneion-Jiouse, the 
House of Commons, and the Tower, they were followed by an im^ 
mense crowd, consisting, not merely of rabble, but <f the Livery^ 
who were zealous in whatever could insult the House <if Commons^ 
or thwart the views of the administration. In the Tbwer, the Mayor 
and Alderman Oliver, were visited by the leaders of the minority 
in parliament ; and had a table kept for them, at the expence of the 
city. Application vfas made to the Chief Justices of the Courts of 
Ktng^s Bench and Common Pleas, to admit them to bail. Both these 
judges, however, acknowledged the authority of the House of Com-* 
mons, and refused to interpose between that House and the prisoners. 
They remained, therefore, in confinement, till the prorogation oftha^ 
session <f parliament. They were, then, of course, set at liberty £ aa 
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$he mahofUy cftke Home tf Omanom had cejMcd* They wtre re* 
eei^edy when they left the Tower^ with many expreaaione qf congra^ 
ttdaHon by theirfiUow-citizene. TTie printers were presented with a 
gratification in money from the supporters of the BiU of Rights^ 
Whiitam, the messenger^ was saved by a nofi prosequi^ yrom the 
proeecuHori^ which was in the printers name urged against him* 
The city, after Crosby and OUver were at liberty, again petitioned 
the JBngj against the House ^ Commons* It was accounted by the 
peoplcj that the city had triumphed*:»by the Commons, that they 
had successftdiy vindicated their privileges. From that time, the 
printers (f newspapers have been tacitly steered to publish such ac^ 
counts, 08 they could procure, <f the debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament, wkhout punishment, unless when those accounts have 
misrepresented, or vilified, the proceedings qf either House. 
On the %%d ff AprU, while the Lord Mayor, arid Mderman Oliver 
were still in the Tower, Junius wrote the following Letter, Itsde-^ 
sign is to prove, that the House qf Commons had no right to imprison 
far any contempt xf their authority* I do not think it one of his best 
productions. Yet, there is in it much of reason, and much of elo^ 
quence. 

3IR, 22. April, 1771. 

TO write for profit without taxing the press ; 

to write for fame, and to be unknown to 

support the intrigues of faction, and to be dis< 
owned, as a dangerous auxiliary, by every party in 

To be disowned as a dangerous auxiliary, (l^c] Any party 
would hfive rejoiced in the assistance of Junius, if he would have 
deigned to become the advocate of their cause, to echo their opi-^ 
nions, and iinpliciUy to defend their party-measures. But, while 
he so powerfully sustained the cause of the Opposition ; he did so, 
on principles which were, in some things, peculiar to himself. These 
they would not own as theirs. His invectives, too, were severe be« 
yond what any party could profess to throw out, even against their 
bitterest adversaries. Hence another reason to make the Opposi* 
tton fearfuUy disown him, even while he was their pride* 
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the kingdom are contradictions which the mi- 
nister must reconcile, before I forfeit my cre^t 
with the public. I may quit the service; but it 
would be absurd to suspect me of desertion. The 
reputation of these papers is an honourable pledge 
for my attachment to the people. ^ To sacrifice a re- 
spected character, and to renounce the esteem of 
society, requires more than Mr. Wedderbume*s re- 

Mr. Wedderbume*»y tJ'c.] Mr. Wcdderburnc, now Lord 
Loughboroagh, and Chancellor of Great Britain, had adhered, since 
the sera of the first Rockingham administration, to the party of 
George Grenville. He had taken a very active and jealous part 
against administraUon, in the case of the Middlesex election. But, 
George Grenville, died on the 13th of November, 1770. His death 
proved fortunate to administration ; for, it produced a defection of 
his principal adherents from the party of the Opposition; and thus 
broke its strength. Among the deserters, upon this occasion, to 
the ministry, were, the Earl of Suffolk, who obtained the appoint- 
ment of Lord Privy Seal.....and Mr. Wedderburne, who was now 
appouited Solicitor General, and Cofferer to the Queen. This is 
the defection to which Junius alludes, in the Text. 

The career of Lord Loughborough has been truly illustrious. 

His descent is from an ancient Scottish family. He studied the 
Law of Scotland ; was called to the bar at Edinburgh ; and, had 
it not been for some discouragement which he received in his early 
pleadings before the Supreme Court in Scotland....might never per- 
haps have aspired to try his fortune, as an English barrister. 

Forsaking that narrow field for ambition, on which he had at 
first entered ; he was admitted of the Inner Temple, on the 9th of 
May, 1753. On the 25th of November, 1757, he was called to the 
English bar. In the intermediate space, he had prosecuted his 
studies with great diligence and success. His previous preparation 
for the Scottish bar, gave him, necessarily, considerable advantage 
for the study of the Laws of England. To free his eloquence from 
the infection of Scotticisms, and to attain to perfect propriety and 
ease in the enimciktion of English speech, he received the lessoav 
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solution; and though, in him, it was rather a pro* 
fession than a desertion of his principles; [I speak 
tenderly of this gentleman; for, when treachery is 
in question, I think we should make allowances 

of SheridaD, attended the performance^ of Garrick and other gpreat 
masters on the Theatre, listened to the elocution of the best speak- 
ers in parliament or at the bar, and eagerly pursued the writings 
of those authors who were esteemed the classics of English litera* 
tare. 

Such were his native talents, and such the success of his studies ; 
that, he had no sooner been called to the English bar, than he began 
to be distinguished as a Counsellor and Pleader. He was very soon 
in fiill employment. The accession of our present Sovereign, fa- 
voured his advancement, by bringing his friend and patron. Lord 
Bute, into power. He was appointed a King's Counsel, and ob- 
tained a seat in parliament. He was even understood to enjoy the 
coniidential friendship of Lord Bute. Amidst his business at the 
bar, uid his labours as a senator and politician, he still cultivated 
elegant literature, and associated with the wits. His intimacy with 
• Murphy, has been commemorated in ChurchilVs Rosciad. Johnson 
and Sheridan were indebted to his interposition with Lord Bute, for 
their pensions. In Easter Term, 1763, he was admitted of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

When a motion was made in the House of Commons, for the 

impeachment of Lord Clive, the conqueror of the East ; Mr. Wed- 

derbume defended his Lordship, with a skill and eloquence whict^ 

were reckoned to exceed the abilities of almost all his coi^tempora- 

' ries at the bar. 

It was under the administration of George Grcnville, that he 
had been promoted. Grenville's opinions concerning the taxation 
of America, were congenial with his : He disliked the doctrines of 
Xiord Chatham, and of the Rockingham party, in regard to the 
measures which ought to be taken with the Americans: And he 
therefore continued firm in his adherence to GrenviUe. Even the 
coalition of Grenville with his brothers, and with the rest of the 
Whigs, did not provoke Wedderbume to forsake him. His aid t* 
Opposition, in the contest respecting the Middlesex ^lection^ waa 
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far a Scotchman;] yet we have seen him in tbfi 
House of Commons overwhelmed with cmifusioni 
and almost bereft of his faculties. But^ in truths 
gir, I have left qo iroom for m accommodatioi} 

rigorous and powerful. The death of Grenville seemed to let hiio 
free from his engagements. The measures of government in regard 
to America, were such as he approved. His appointment to the 
office of Solicitor General, on the 23d of January, 1771, i^ttached 
him to Lord North. But, the Whigt, sensible how much they had 
lost in him, long continued to accuse his apostacy. 

From this period, to the year, 1780, he, with Thurlow, then At- 
torney General, were the co-adjutors and defenders of Lord North 
in the House of Commons. He was the zealous advocate of all the 
measures of the American war. Against Dr. FranJdiq, he pro- 
nounced, on a particular occasion, a memori^le philippic before 
the Frivy Council, which has been celebrated as perhaps the great- 
est effort of his eloquence. With Lord North, he liv^d in habits of 
confidential intimacy. He early distinguished the talents, and cul- 
tivated the friendship of Gibbon. It was by his advice, th^t Gib- 
bon was employed to write the elaborate manifesto of the Britii^ 
Court, against that of France, at the time when France began to 
take part in the American war. The historian's appointment to the 
office of a Lord of Trade, was at the solicitation of Mr. Wedder- 
bume. Gibbon highly admired Wedderbume's talents, delighted 
in his society, and was grateful for his patronage. After the aboil, 
tion of the Board of Trade, he endeavoured, but without success, 
to procure for his friend Gibbon, a seat at the Board of Customs* 

In the year 1778, the promotion of Thurlow mz^e w^y for tbc 
advancement of Mr. Wedderburne, to the office of Attorney Gene- 
ral. In 1780, he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. That of Lord Chancellor, was supposed to be 
.3^ still the object of his ambition. 

He adhered steadily to the party of Lord North; while Thur* 
low became, for a time, the strength of the administration of Mr. 
Pitt. After the famous coalition of the party of Lord North, with 
the Whig followers of Fox ; Lord Loughborough found himself once 
more associated with those whom, since the year 1771, he had the 
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>vith the piety of St. James's. My offences are 
not to be redeemed by recantation or repentance. 
On one side, our warmest patriots would disclaim 
me as a burthen to their honest ambition. On the 
other, the vilest prostitution, if Junius could de* 
scend to it, would lose its natural pierit and influ- 
ence in the cabinet, and treachery be no longer a 
recommendation to the royal favour. 

The persons who, till within these few years, 
have been most distinguished by their zeal for high* 
church and prerogative, are now, it seems, the 
great assertors of the privileges of the House o( 



Khost strenuously o])posed. He continued in opposition to the minis'^ 
try of Mr. Pitt, till the nation was alarmed "with fears of the over- 
throw of the constitution, by the invasicm of the principles of 
French democracy. He was the negotiator, as is said, of the coa- 
lition between the party of the Duke of Portland, and that of Mr. 
Pitt. He suc(ieeded Thurlow in the office of Lord Chancellor \ 
sad is the first Scotsman who has filled this high office for Great 
Britain. Even after Lord Thurlow, he has presided with great re- 
putation in both the Court of Chancery, and the House of Peers..*. 
His health is now said to be broken with the infirmities of age : and 
his intended retirement begins to be talked of. His personal aspect 
is noble and commanding. His conversation has been distinguished 
as rich, spirited, and pleasing. His elocution is graceful and fiow* 
ing. His eloquence is strong, copious, and artful. His political 
conduct is at once manly, and of consummate prudence. 

ne great assert or 8 qfthefirivileg'es of the Bouse qf Commons, "^ 
The House of Commons, at first, remarkably a popular branch of 
the Sovereign authority, has, since, gradually become but a part of 
the aristocracy. It is natural, then, that its connexion with the 
Crown and with the Peers, should become continually greater j 
"While its use, as the sole great organ of public opinion in political 
;VOL. II. CO 
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Commons. This sudden alteration of their senti- 
ments, or language, earries with it a suspicious ap- 
^arance. When I hear the undefined privileges 
of the popular branch of the legislature eialtedf 
by Tories and Jacobites, at the expehce of those 
strict rights^ which are known to the subject, and 
limited by the laws ; I cannot but suspect, that some 
mischievous scheme is in agitation, to destroy both 
law and privilege, by opposing them to each other. 
They who have uniformly denied the powef* of the 
whole legislature to alter the descent Df the crown, 
and whose ancestors, in rebeUi<Hi against his Ma- 
jesty^s family, have defended that doctrine at the 
hazard of their lives, now tell us, that privilege of 
parliament is the only rule of right, and the chief 
security of the public freedom. ...I fi^r, Sir, that 
while forms remain, there has been some ituiteriBl 
change in the substance of our constitution. The 
opinions of these men were too absurd to be so 
easily renounced. Liberal minds are open to con^ 
viction.... Liberal doctrines are capable of improve- 
ment There are proselytes from atheism; but 

none from superstition.. ..If their present profes- 
sions were sincere, I think they could not but be 
highly offended at seeing a question concerning 



affairs^ must be stitl more and more abridged. Junius attribatesr 
to- an insulated and partial cause, that which was the effect of gene.> 
ral and permanent ones* 

TTiey vfho have uniformly^ t^'c] This was certainly a goodarga^ 
ment against the Jacobites, who defended the ministerial decisioaw 
the case of tlie Middlesex election^ 
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parliaixient^ry privilege unnecessarily started, ^t ^ 
season so unfavourable to the House of Coxnmon^, 
and by so very mean and insignific^it a person ^s 
the minor Onslav^. They kn^w, that the present 
Houne of Commons, having commenced hpstilities 
with the people, and degr^d^d the authority of the 
laws by their own example, were likely enough to 
be resis^d, per fas am npfys^ If they were really 
fiiends to privilege, they wpuld have, thought the 
question of right too dang^rpus to be hfizarded at 
this seasons and withput the formality of a conve^r 
tion^ would have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto ; thpugh not frpm that 
shai^ef^l iodiference abput the interests of society 
which tp9 many of us profess, apd call moderation. 



Minor OnB}ow.'\ This gentleman had made hifnself odious to 
Junius and his friends, hj s prpseptttion against ^r. Horfief ,-wUo 
ht4 jMll then assiuvied the cognpn^en pf Tooke, on accoiint of defama- 
tion in a speech at a public meeting ; in which Mr* Home said, 
that, though Mr* Onslow should firomiae hU assistance^ he would 
not heUeve him. A verdict of four Hundred p^mqids damages was 
fit firati obtaified hy Mr. Qnslow, It w^a afterwards set aside by a 
ju4gnicnt of thp Coui*t of Common Pleas. 

He hadpvcn npv ojQfenpe, as the author of the motion against 
the printers of the newspapers, in consequence of which tlie Lord- 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver were sent to the Tower. Ko wonder, then, 
that JuKius speaks of him with mingled indignation and contempt. 

If they were really y ^c] There is much refinement in this ar- 
gument* Its purport is, that the Jacobites and Tories wished to 
make the House of Commons contemptible in the eyes of the peo- 
pie, that they mi|^t, by its debasement, e^calt the power of thf 
crown. 
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I confess, Sir, that I felt the prejudices of my edu- 
cation, in favour of a House of Commons, still 
hanging about me. I thought that a question, be- 
tween law and privilege, could never be brought 
to a formal decision, without inconvenience to the 
public service, or a manifest diminution of legal 
liberty.... that it ought, therefore, to be carefully 
avoided : and when I saw that the violence of the 
House of Commons had carried them too far to re- 
treat ; I determined not to deliver a hasty opinion^ 
upon a matter of so much delicacy and import* 
ance. 

The state of things is much altered in this coun- 
try, since it was necessary to protect our represen- 
tatives against the direct power of the crown. Wc 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, but 
every thing from undue itifluence. Formerly, it 
was the interest of the people, that the privileges of 
parliament should be left unlimited and undefined. 
At present, it is not only their interest, but I hold 
it to be essentially necessary to the preservation of 
the constitution, that the privileges of parliament 
should be strictly ascertained, and confined within 
the narrowest bounds the nature qf their institution 
will admit of. Upon the same principle, on which 



I confess J Sir, (5*c.] Much of the orator's art is displayed in thia 
paragraph. Junius professes respect for the House of Coinmona» 
that he may be the more readily believed when he goes about to. 
abuse it. 
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I would have resisted prerogative in the last cen- 
tury, I now resist privilege. It is indifferent to me, 
whether the crown, by its own immediate act, im- 
poses new, and dispenses with old laws ; or whe- 
ther the same arbitrary power produces the same 
effects through the medium of the House of Com- 
mons. We trusted our representatives with privi- 
leges for their own defence and ours. We cannot 
hinder their desertion, but we can prevent their 
carrying over their arms to the service of the 
enemy.... It will be said, that I begin with endea- 
vouring yQ reduce the argument concerning privi- 
lege to a mere question of convenience ; that I deny, 
at one moment, what I would allow at another; 
and that, to resist the power of a prostituted House 
of Commons, may establish a precedent injurious 
to all future parliaments To this I answer gene- 
rally, that human affairs are in no instance go- 
verned by strict positive right. If change of cir- 
cumstances were to have no weight in directing 
our conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse 
of mankind would be nothing more than a conten- 
tion between positive and equitable right. Society 
would be a state of war; and law itself would be 
injustice. On this general ground, it is highly rea^ 



Whether the crovm.^m.dmfiose9 dia/i€nae9.,m:firoduce9^ t^c.'\ 

JuHius, like many oUier classical English writers, commonly con- 
founds the indicative with the subjunctive mood. This is not a 
heinous crime in composition, implying gross ignorance and weak* 
ness. But, it is an instance of incorrectness, which should not be 
imitated. He should have Yfritien9,,mimpo9e,*9»disfien8e,*»*firoduce* 
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sonable, that the degree of our submission to pri*> 
vileges which have never been defined by any posi* 
tive law, should be considered as a question of 
convenience, and proportioned to the confidence we 
repose in the integrity of our representatives* As 
to the injury we may do to any future and more 
respectable House of Commons; I own, I am not 
now sanguine enough to expect a more plentiful 
harvest of parliamentary virtue in one year than 
another. Our political climate is severely altered ; 



Our fiolitical climate is severely altered^ ^f •] I should incline 
to maintain, even upon higher grounds, the same doctrine, which 
is here taught by Junius, concerning the necessity of legally defi- 
ning the privileges of parliaiqenU It is true, as he alledges, that, 
while the House of Commons was, strictly speaking, a popular 
branch of the constitution, the people in asserting and yielding to its 
privileges, only created a power, which was to lie their Qwa defence 
against the authority of the crov^. But, from the first, that House 
could never possess any other executive power, than was necessary 
to protect the freedom of their deliberations, and to give them every 
necessary advantage of information. In the earlier periods of the 
constitution, they carried on their deliberations so much under the 
authority of the King, that attendance in parliament wa^ understood 
to be a service particularly paid to him* Their assembling was, as 
it were, in his very house* His servants- were, dierelbre, to be 
ready in waiting upon them ; and his Courts and Officers were, ^X. 
hand, to carry their reasonable orders into execution. At that era, 
then, their separate privileges of immediate exetutive authority 
could not be great. But,' they gradually became more powerful 
against the crown, till at last a House of Commons usurped the 
whole Sovereign authority. The privileges of the Long Parliament 
were, for a while, unrestricted and undefined. Such privilege of 
parliament was subversive of the strength of the constitution. It was 
checked without being defined, under the reigns of Charles and 
James the Second. At the Revolution, it was again aggrandized. Tt 
continued in uncertainty fhnn tl^at sra downward, to the time of 



and, MrithoUt dwelling upon the depravity of modem 
times 5 I think no reasonable man will expect that, 
as human nature is constituted, the enormous in- 
fluence of the crown should cease to prevail over 
tiie virtues of individuals. The mischief lies too 
deep to be cured by any remedy, less than some 
great convulsion^ which may either carry back the 
constitution to its original principles, or utterly de- 
stroy it. I do not doubt that, in the first session 
after the next election, some popular measures 
may be adopted. The present House of Commons 
have injured themselves by a too early and public 
profession of their principles ; and if a strain of 
prostitution which had no example, were within 
the reach of emulation ; it might be imprudent to 
hazard the experiment too Soon. But after all. 
Sir, it is very immaterial whether a House of 
Commons shall preserve their virtue for a week, a 
month, or a year. The influence, which makes a 
septennial parliament dependent upon the pleasure 
of the crown, has a permanent operation, and can- 



these contentions. But all powers of the House of Commons, above 
whAt were necessary to its information, and freedom of debate, had 
been usurped. They had been occasionally not regularly exercised. 
When the powers of the constitution were more equally countcr- 
poiaed ; and when the laws, political and civil, became more clear 
and definite ; it could not be, but that the privileges of that House 
should both be defined, and reduced nearly to what they had been 
in the first reign of feodism....Thus, its powers were not originally 
Indefinite: they became such, amid darkness, usurpation, and con- 
fiislon: they were to be defined and limited in the natural improve- 
ment of law, knowledge, and civil order : it was useful for all the 
•branches of the constitution, that they should be thus defined. 
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not fail of success.... My premises, I know, will be 
denied in argument, but every man's conscience 
tells him they are true.* It remains then to be con- 
sidered, whether it be for the interest of the people^ 
that privilege of parliament (which*, in respect 
to the purposes for which it has hitherto been ac-^ 
quiesced under, is merely nominal) should be con- 
tracted within some certain limits ; or whether the 
subject shall be left at the mercy of a power, arbi- 
trary upon the face of it, and notoriously under the 
direction of the crown. 

I donotmean to declinethe question of ri^Ar. On 
the contrary. Sir, I join issue with the advocates 
for privilege; and affirm that, " excepting the 
*^ cases wherein the House of Commons are a 
" Court of Judicature, [to which, from the nature 
" of their office, a coercive power must belong ;'] 
" and excepting such contempts as immediately 
" interrupt their proceedings ; they have no legal 
" authority to imprison any man, for any supposed 
" violation of privilege whatsoever. ''.•.. It is not 



* The necessity of securing the House of Commons against the 
King's power, so that no interruption might be given either to the 
attendance of the members in parliament, or to the freedom of de- 
bate, was the foundation of parliamentary privilege ; and we may- 
observe, in all the addresses of new appointed Speakers to the 
Sovereign, the utmost privilege they demand is liberty of speech 
and freedom from arrests. The very word firivilegc^ means no 
more than immunity, or a safeguard to the party who possesses it, 
and can never be construed into an active power of invading the 
Hghts of others. 
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pretended that privilege, as now claimed, has ever 
been defined or confirmed by statute : , neither can 
it be said, with any colour of truth, to be a part of 
the common law of England, which had grown 
into prescription long before. we knew any thing 
of the existence of sL House of Commons. As for 
the law of parliament, it is only another name for 
the privilege in question : and since the power of 
creating new privileges has been formally renounc- 
ed by both houses; since there is no code in 
which we can study the law of parliament ; we 
have but one way left to make ourselves acquainted 
with it that is, to compare the nature of the in- 
stitution of a House of Commons with the facts 
upon record. To establish a claim of privilege in 
either house, and to distinguish original right from 
usurpation; it must appear, that.it is indispensa- 
bly necessary for the performance of the duty they 
are employed in, and also that it has been uni- 
formly allowed. From the first part of this de- 
scription, it follows clearly that, whatever privilege 
does of right belong to the present House of Com- 
mons, did equally belong to the first assembly of 
their predecessors, was as compleatly vested in 
them, and might have been exercised in thp same 
extent. From the second, we must infer that pri- 
vileges, which for several centuries were not only 
never allowed, but never even claimed by th§ 



To comftare the nature of the iiMtitutioTiy ^c] This h clearly 
discriminated, and well stated. 

VOL. H. J) d 
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House of Gommons^ must be founded upon nsur^ 
pation. The constitutional ditties of a House of 
Commons, are not very complicated nor mysteri* 
ous. They are to propose or assent to wholesoHie 
laws for the benefit of the nation; they are to grafnt 
the necessary aids to the King; petition for the re- 
dress of grievances ; and prosecute treason or high 
crimes against the state. If unlimited pnvilege 
be necessary to the performance of these duties; 
we have reason to conclnde that, for- many centu* 
ries after the institution of the House of Commons, 
they were never performed. I am* not bound to 
prove a negative; but I appeal to the English his* 
tory," when I affirm that, with the exceptions al* 
ready stated, (which yet I might safely relinquish) 
there is no precedent, from the year 1365 to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, of the House of Com- 
mons having imprisoned any man (not a member 
of their house) for contempt or breach of priri- 
lege. In the most flagrant cases, and when their 
acknowledged privileges were most grossly vio- 
lated, the poor Commons y as they then styled them- 
selves, never took the power of punishment into 
tjieir own hands. They either sought redress by 
petition to the King, or, what is more remarkable, 
applied for justice to the House of Lords; and when 
satisfaction was denied them, or delayed, their only^ 
remedy was, to refose proceeding upon the King's 
business. So littte conception had our ancestors, of ' 
the monstrous doctrines now maintained concern- 
ing privilege, that in the reign of Elizabeth, even 
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liberty erf speech, ^ vkal principk of a delibera- 
tive assembtyi was restrained by the Queen's au- 
thority to a simpie aye or no; and this restriction, 
thou^ imposed upon three successive parliaments^, 
was never once ^i^uted by Ae House of ComnwMQs. 

I -kiiow there are many precedents of arbitrary 
cosfiimttHients for contempt. But, besides that they 
are of too modem a date to warrant a presumption 
that such a j^wer was originally vested in the 
House of CommonSv...jPar/ alone does not consti- 
tute Right. If it does, gfcneral warrants were law- 
ful ; an ordinance of the two houses has a force equal 
to law; a|idthe criminal jurisdiction assumed by 
the ComsKHis in 1621, in the case of £dward 
Lloyd, is a good precedent, to warrant the like pro- 
ceedings against any man, who shall unadvisedly 
mention the folly of a King, or the ambition of a 

Princess The tiruth is, Sir, that the greatest and 

most exceptionable part of the jM-ivileges now con- 
tended for, were introduced and asserted by a 

And fhU reBtficfiorty ^c] These are striking facts. But they 
are instances of abuse and usurpation which do not clearly, truly, 
exemplify the law of parliament. • 

* In Uie years 1593..i.l597..«.and 1601. 

/ knovf there are many firecedents^ iS^c."] It is absurd to deny 
that the House of Commons has authority to imprison for contempt. 
It could not otherwise assert its own dignity. A lawyer might rea- 
son against it : but no good lawyer would give a solemn opinion 
against it. Junius must surely have sacrificed his own judgment 
to the wislies of his party, when he could thus far wrest the general 
principle, from its proper use. 
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House of Commons which abolished both monar^ 
chy and peerage; and whose proceedings, although 
they ended in one glorious act of substantial jus- 
tice, could no way be reconciled to the forms of 
the. constitution. Their successors profited by 
the example, and confirmed their power by a mo- 
derate or a popular use of it. Thus it grew by de- 
grees, from a notorious innovation at one period, 
to be tacitly admitted as the privilege of parliament 
at another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from consi- 
derations or necessity of convenience, that an un- 
limited power of commitment ought to be entrust-: 
ed to the House of Commons, and that in fact they 
have exercised it without opposition ; still, in con- 
templation of law, the presumption is strongly 
against them. It is a leading maxim of the laws 
of England, (and, without it, all laws are nugatory) 
that there is no right without a remedy, nor any 
legal power without a legal course to carry it into 
eflFect. Let the power now in question be tried by 
this rule. The speaker issues his warrant of at- 
tachment. The party attached either resists force 
with force, or appeals to a magistrate, who declares 
the warrant illegal, and discharges the prisoner. 
Does the law provide no legal means for enforcing 
a legal warrant? Is there no regular proceeding 
pointed out in our law books, to assert and vindi- 
cate the authority of so high a court as the House 
of Commons? The question is answered directly by 
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the fact. Their unlawful commands are resisted, 
and they have no remedy. The imprisonment of 
their own members is revenge indeed, but it is no 
assertion of the privilege they contend for*. Their 
whole proceeding stops; and there they stand, 
ashamed to retreat, and unable to advance. Sir, 
these ignofant men should be informed, that the 
execution of the laws of England is not left in this 
uncertain, defenceless condition. If the process of 
the Courts of Westminster-Hall be resisted, they 
have a direct course, sufficient to enforce submis- 
sion. The Court of King's Bench commands the 
Sheriff to raise the posse comitatus. The Courts of 
Chancery and Exchequer issue a vjrit of rebellion^ 
which must also be supported, if necessary, by the 
power of the county To whom will our honest 

Their unlaw/iil command^j ^c] It is clear, that none of their 
commands could be unlawful, which tended solely and expressly, to 
maintain the order and dignity of their proceedings. Did they 
command ^y thin^ which had not this object ; and was it contrary 
to law ?....then, and only then, might their vcommands be resisted. 
However closely and forcibly Junius may here reason ; he neither 
declares the law, nor even chooses with skill, the vantage ground. 

• Upon their own principles, they should have committed Mr. 
Wilkes, who had been guilty of a greater offence than even the 
Lord Mayor or Alderman Oliver. But, after repeatedly ordering 
him to attend, they at last adjourned beyond the day appointed for 
his attendance ; and, by this mean, pitiful evasion, gave up the 
point....Such is the force of conscious guilt ! 

To whom fvill our honest refiresentatives^ t5^c.] In this case, the 
Commons roust, of course, address the Crown ; requesting the in- 
terposition of its authority. Yet, so iar as they can act for them- 
selves, they certainly may, in the cases of extreme exigency, which 
are, above, supposed* 
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representatives direct their writ of rebeilioa? The 
guards, I doubt not, are wiUing enough to be em- 
ployed; but they know nothing of the dootrine of 
' writa, and may think it necessary to wait £or i let: 
ter from Lord Barrington. 

It may now be objected to me, that my arga- 
ments prove too much; for that^ <:ertainly, there 
may be instances of conteni^ and insult to the 
House of Commons, which do not fidl within my 
own exceptions, yet, in regard to the dignity of 
die house, ought not to pass unpunished. Be it so. 
....The Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction are q)en 
to prosecutions, which the Attorney General may^ 
commence by information or indictment. A libel, 
tending to asperse or vilify the House of Commons, 
or any of their members, may be as severely pu- 
nished in the Court of King's Bench, as a libel 
upon the King. Mr. De Grey thought so, when 

. he drew up the information upon my letter to his 
Majesty, or he had no meaning in charging it to be 
a scandalous libel upon the House of Commons. 

• In my opinion, tliey would consult their real dignity 
much better, by appealing to the laws, when they 
are offended, than by violating the first principle of 
natural justice, which forbids us to be judges when 
we are parties to the cause *. 



* << If it be demanded, in case a subject should be committed 
** by cither House, for a matter manifestly out of their jurisdiction » 
" what remedy can he have ? I answer, that it cannot* w^ be ima- 
*' gincd that the law, which favours nothing more than the liber- 
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I do nottkiesin to pursue them through the re- 
mainder of then* prooeedmgs. In their first reso* 
lutions, it is possible they might have been de- 
ceived by illroonsidercd precedents. For the rest, 
there is no colour of palliation or excuse. They 
have advised the King to resume a povt^er of dis- 
pensing with the laws by royal proclamation * ; and 



" ty of the subject, should give us a remedy against commitments by 
*<tke Ring hhnself appearing to be illegal, and yet gire us no 
^ manner of redress against a commitment by our fellow-subjects,^ 
" equally appearing to be unwarranted. But, as this is a case, 
" wWch I am persuaded will never happen, it seems needless over- 

<^ nicely U> examine it.*\:.Hattfkin8 ii. 110. A*. B. He tuas a 

good iavyer^ but no firofihef* 

They have actvUed the King to resume ^ ^c] Junius alJudee, 
here, to the proclamation which, at the request of the Commons, 
was issued, ofifering a reward for the apprehension of the printers, 
by whoiii the order of the House had been slighted. That procla- 
mation was certainly irregular. The Executive Power ought not to 
have merely continued the Proceeding of the Commons. The pro- 
ceedings should have been re-commenced, under its authority. The 
printers should have been then brought ,to justice, in the common 
coarse of law. And if it appeared in the whole, that the powers 
of the House of Commons, thus limited, were unequal to main- 
tain their dignit)-, as a branch of the legislature ; a new law ought 
to have been made ; establishing a ready and effective mode of pro- 
cedure, to be followed whenever such a case as that of those print- 
ers might again arise. 

* That their practise might be every way conformable to their 
principles, the House proceeded to advise the Crown ta publish a 
proclamation,. universally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. Moreton 
puMickly protested against it, before it was issue^^ ; and Lord Mans- 
field, though not scrupulous to an extreme, speaks of it with horror. 
It is remarkable enough, that the very men who advised the pro- 
clamation, and who hear it arraigned every day, botli within doors 
and without, are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence ; 
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Kings, we see, are ready enough to follow such ad* 

vice By mere violence, and without the shadow 

of right, they have expunged the record of a judi- 
cial proceeding ^. Nothing remained, but to attri- 
bute to their own vote a power of stopping the 
whole distribution of criminal anii civil justice. 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate have 
long since ceased to be in question. But it is said, 
that he has private good qualities; and I myself 
have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 
now brought to the test. If he loves his people, 
he will dissolve a parliament which they can never 
confide in or respect. If he has any regard for his 
own honour, he will disdain to be any longer con- 
nected with such abandoned prostitution. But if 
it were conceivable, that a King of this country had 
lost all sense of personal honour, and all concern 
for the welfju-e of his subjects ; I confess. Sir, I 
should be contented to renounce the forms of the 



nor have they ventured to take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes, for 
discharging the persons apprehended under it. 

Exfiunged the recotd of a judicial firoceedingJ\ This was the 
recognizance of Whittaro, expunged by the command of the House 
of Commons, from the minute-book of the Court at Guildhall. The 
legality of that act, was, likewise, exceedingly doubtful. 

* Lord Chatham very properly called this the act of a mob, not 
of a senate. • 

Renounce the forma of the conBtitutiony t5*c.] The tendency of 
this suggestion, was, to excite the people to dissolve the parliament 
by violence. 
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constitution once more, if there were no other way 
to obtain substantial justice for the people *. 

JUNIUS. 



% 

• When Mr. Wilkes was to be punished, they made no scruple 
•bout the privileges of parliament ; and although it was as well 
known as any matter of public record and uninterrupted custom 
could be, that the members of either House are firivileged^ excefit 
in case of treason^ felony^ or breach of peace ^ they declared, with- 
out hesication, that firirvilege of parliament did not extend to the 
case qfa seditious libel ; and undoubtedly they would have done the 
same, if Mr. Wilkes had been prosecuted for any other misdemea* 
nor whatsoever. The ministry are, of a sudden, grown wonderfully 
careful of privileges, which their predecessors were as ready to in- 
vade. The known laws of the land, the rights of the subjects, the 
sanctity of diarters, and the reverence due to our magistrates, 
must all give ¥ray, without question or resistance, to a privilege of 
which no man knows either the origin or the extent. The House 
of Commons judge of their own privileges without appeal«...they 
may take offence at the most innocent action, and imprison the per- 
son who offends them during tlieir arbitrary will and pleasure 

The party has no remedy. •••••he cannot appeal from their juris- 
diction ; and if he questions the privilege which he is supposed 

to have violated, it becomes an aggravation of his offence 

Surely this doctrine is not to be found in Magna Charta. If it 
be admitted without limitation, I afiirn^ that there is neither 
law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the slaves of the House of 
Commons ; and, through them, we are the slaves of the King and 

hit minister. 

jinonymous* 



vol. If. £ t 
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LETTER XLV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



IT noas confidently urged, in qftfioaition to the demands of Junius 
and his Jriendayfor a dissolution of the ftarUament ; that such a 
dissolution nvould not effcctuaUy remove that undue influence tf 
which they complained^ nor thoroughly change the temper and firin^ 
' cifiles qf those of whom the House of Commons must still be com'- 
posed; and thatj therefore^ it was merely chUdish caprice^ not a 
true discrimination qf public goody by which those who clamoured 
against the present House of Commons,, were actuated. 

Philo Junius, in this short Letter jrepiiee to that reasoning^ andin 
a great measure refutes it* Had the interposition qf the virtuous 
and enlightened part qf the constituents qf the House qf Commons 
beenj in this instance j such as Junius supposes ; it would have 
been wise to dissolve the parliament j in compliance with itm It ia 
true J he attedges^ that those may be rtformed in party who cannot be 
' rendered peffect to our wishes. It is trusy alsoy that the fear of oat 
effectual interposition of their constituents, might render even a 
corrupt House qf Commons, cautious qf provoking it* 

This short Letter is a much mare able and impressive oncj than thai 
which immediately precedes it. The author fnds Utile difficulty in 
vindicating Ms own arguments and expressions^ 

SIR, 1. Mayj 1771. 

THEY who object to detached parts of 
JuNius's last Letter, either do not mean him 
fairly, or have not considered the general scope and 
course of his argument.. ..There are degrees in all 
the private vices.... Why not in public prostitution f 

The influence of the crown naturally makes a 

septennial parliament dependent. •«. Does it follow. 
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that every House of Commons will plunge at once 
into the lowest depths of prostitution !..... Junius 
supposes, that the present House of Commons, in 
going such enormous lengths, have been imprudent 

to themselves^ as well as wicked to the public 

that their example is not vjttbin the reach of emu-- 

lation and that, in the first session after the next 

election, som^ popular measures may probably be 
adopted. He does not expect that a dissolution of 
parliament will destroy corruption; but that, at 
least, it will be a check and terror to their succes- 
sors, who will have seen that, in flagrant cases^ their 

constituents can and wi// interpose with effect 

After all, Sir, will you not endeavour to remove or 
alleviate the most dangerous symptoms, because 
you cannot eradicate the disease? Will you not 
punish treason or parricide ^ because the sight of a 
gibbet does not prevent highway robberies? When 
the main argument of Junius is admitted to be un- 
answerable, I think it would become the minor 
critic, who hunts for blemishes, to be a little more 
distrustful of his own sagacity The other objec- 
tion is hardly worth an answer. When Junius 
observes, that Kings are ready enough to follow 
such advice, he does not mean to insinuate that, if 
the advice of parliament were good, the King would 
be so ready to follow it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



Will you not fiuniah treason or parricide y l^c."] This illustra- 
tion is pertinent and forcible* 
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LETTER XLVL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER* 



THIS Letter producen two great legal authoritUa^ in aupfiort of the 
doctrine laid down by Junius, concerning the jurisdiction of the 
Hinue of Commons^ in the Letter immediately foregoing. Tlte 
authoritief qf JVbye and Coke arcy certainly, high* But the house qf 
Commons had not yet acquiredj at the time when those great law^ 
yers Uvedy the free enjoyment of those firivilegesy whichy by the 
fundamental laws of the constitution^ must necessarily belong to 
them* 7b ascertain the just extent of those firivilegesy Junius 
ought to have set before him, the practice of the house qf Com" 
numsyfrom the restoration of Charles the Second, to the accession, 
qf George the T/urd.mm*to have distinguished those few cases in 
which it was clear that the Commons had usurped an irregular and 
unnecessary power, ft'om those in which they had assumed only a 
privilege necessary to give due order to their proceedings, and to 
supply what informatioii they wanted^.Uhen to have deduced from 
these, the Law of Parliament* 

But, the authorities which are in this Letter produced, would na ' 
doubt, have great weight with nmny : and it wasworthyqflvvivs*& 
address in controversy, thus to bring them forward. 



SIR, 25. May, 1771. 

I CONFESS my partiality to Junius, and 
feel a considerable pleasure in beii^ able to commu- 
nicate any tlung to the public in support of his 
opinions. The doctrine laid down in his last Let- 
ter, concerning the power of the House of Com- 
mons to commit for ccmtempt, is not so new as it 
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appeared to many people; who, dazzled with the 
name oiprhilege^ had never sufiFered themselves to 
examine the question fairly. In the course of my 
reading this mornings I met with the following pas- 
sage in the Journals of the House of Commons. 
(Vol. I. page 603.) Upon occasion of a jurisdic- 
tion unlawfully assumed by the house in the year 
1621, Mr. Attorney-General Noye gave his opinion 
as follows. " No doubt but, in some cases, this 
" house may give judgment.... in matters of returns, 
" and concerning members of our house, or falling 
" out in our view in parliament; but, for foreign 

" matters, knoweth not how we can judge it 

** knoweth not that we have been used to give judg- 
** ment in any case, but those before-mentioned. '^^ 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, says^ 
(page 604) ** No question but this is a house of re- 
** cord, and that it hath power of judicature in some 

•* cases have power to judge of returns and 

*' members of our house: one, no member, oflFend- 
" ing out of the parliament, ivhen be came hither 
" and justified it, was censured for it.'* 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of 
these great sages of the law with Junius's doctrine, 
you will find they tally exactly...... He allows the 

power of the house to commit their own members 
(which, however, they may grossly abuse). He al- 
lows their power in cases where they are acting as 
a court of judicature, viz. elections, returns, &c...- 
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and he allows it in such contempts as immediately 
interrupt their proceedings; or, as Mr. Noye ex- 
presses it^ falling out in their view in parliament. 

They who would carry the privileges of parlia* 
ment farther than Junius, either do not mean well 
to the public, or know not what they are doing. 
The government of England is a government of 
law. We betray ourselves, we contradict the spi- 



They fvho would carry the privileges of fiarliamenty b'c] It 
appears to me, that, in the case of the printers, Junius and his 
party did not choose the proper ground. In truth, by the essential 
nature of the British constitittion, the deliberations, reaolntima, and 
transactions in general of the Hoofie of Commons, oug^t Xo/uus of 
much in the preaeitce of their constituents^ as is compatible with the 
objects for which that assembly exists....with the order, gravity, 
and oocaaional secrecy, which arenecessary to its proceedSbags. The 
practice of the house had gradually come to comply liilly with this 
fundamental principle. It was amidst the contempt that was thrown 
on the house, on account of Wilkes and the Middlesex election, 
that the idea of excluding the public from aU knowledge of the 
proceedings in parliament, had been again eagerly taken up^ Junius 
ought therefore, to have argued; that, by the constitution, the 
proceedings in parliament were considered as passing in the pre- 
sence of the people ; that this publicity was to be restricted by 
nothing but the necessities of order, gravity, and secrecy ; that the 
general practice of parliament, had su£Biciently allowed this prin- 
ciple ; and that printers were not lawfully to be punished by the 
house fbr publishing any accounts but what were lilse and libellous* 

On this ground, they would have been invincible. As they ar- 
gued ; their most skilful efforts were only a labour to make the 
worst appear the better cause. 

llie House of Commons relinquished the authority of forbidding 
the publication of their proceedings ; but not the power of punish- 
ing by imprisonment for contempts. 
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rit of our laws, and we shake the whole system of 
English jurisprudence, whenever we entrust a dis- 
cretionary power over the life, liberty, or fortune 
of the subject, to any man or set of men whatsoever, 
upon a presumption that it will not be abused. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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^ LETTER XL VII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



JUJ^IUS^ since hU last Letter^ had dUccrvercdy by more diUgerU 
search in the Records of the House of Commons, an instance in 
which that house carried^ its claim of firivilegeSf considerably be^ 
yond what the present fiarHament regarded as jttst. The Par&a" 
ment in which such extravagance of firivileges was arrogated^ 
had by the violence of their firoceedingSy obliged queen Anne to 
prorogue, and then dissolve them* 

He hastened to lay before the public these facts, from which his own 
inference was ; that the law ofPartiamenS waM altogether unsettled ; 
but that it was usual for the Sovereign to dissotve his parliament 
when their own refractory conduct, or the general wishes of the 
people, strongly recommended such a measure. 

In the first paragraph of this Letter, he skillfully discriminates and 
exaggerates t/te differences between a resolution of the House of 
Commons, and an act of the whole Legislature. 

He, then, states from the Journals of that House, for the year 1704| 
the gredt fact, for the purpose of holding which forth^ thia Letter 
was written. 

An application qf this fact to the support of his own former doctrine 
concerning the Law of Parliament^ filU the next paragraph. 

In the closing sentences, he employs^ with triumph, the inference 
which he had deduced, to expose to still stronger ridicule and more 
abhorrent odium, that act of authority by which the House qf Com' 
mums had sent Crosby and Oliver to the Tower. 



SIR, 28. May^ 177L 

ANY man who takes the trouble of perusing 
the Journals of the House^ of Commons, will soon 
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be convinced, that very little, if any regard at all, 
ought to be paid to the resolutions of one branch 
of the l^slature, declaratory of the law of the land, 
or even of what they call the law of parliament. 
It will appear that these resolutions have no one 
of Ac properties, by which, in this country parti- 
cularly, km is distinguished from mere v)ill and 
pleasure; but that, on the contrary, they bear every 
mark of a power arbitrarily assumed, and capri- 
ciously applied That they are usually made in 

times of contest, and to serve some Unworthy pur- 
pose pf passion or party that the law is seldom 

* It foill afifiear, bV*] This sentence includes all the arguments 
which oocdd be ranstered to prove, that the House of Commons, in 
cnfisrcimc ttiekr own resolutions as law^ acted illegally. 

!• They were made, as he would alledge^ with partiality and in 
passion. 

3. They were ex fioat facto. 

3. They impUed the onion of legislation and jurisdiction in the 
same persons, and in the same act* 

4k They shewed a court from which there was no appeal, assum- 
ing, in a criminal case, an original jurisdiction. 

To all this, the obvious and decisive answer is, that the House, 
in the case against which the reasonings of Junius were directed, 
professed only Xa judge agreeably to law established, by the funda- 
mental constitution of parliament, and explained by clear prece^ 
dents : that even with the power which he would deny them, they 
could scarcely preserve the necessary order and dignity of their 
prooee(Ungs, much less, without i% ; that a power of imprisonment 
wluch could not be enforced beyond the close of the session, and 
which did not supersede the Habeas Corpus Act, could never be^ 
•ome formidable. 

TQL. II. r f 
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declared until after the faict by which it is supposed 
to be violated.... that legislation and jurisdiction are 
united in the same persons, and exercised at the 

same moment and that a court from which there 

is no appeal, assumes an original jurisdiction in a 

criminal case in short. Sir, to collect a thousand 

absurdities into one mass, " we have a law which 
*' cannot be known, because it is ex post facto; 
** the party is both legislator and judge; and the 
" jurisdiction is without appeal." Well might the 
judges say, The laiv of parliament is above us. 

You will not wonder, Sir, that, with these qua. 
lifications, the declaratory resolutions of the House 
of Commons should appear to be in perpetual con- 
tradiction, not only to common sense, and to the 
laws we are acquainted with, (and which alone we 
can obey) but even to one another. I was led to 
trouble you with these observations by a passage, 
which, to speak in lutestring, I met witb this mom- 
ing in the course of my readings and upon which I 
mean to put a question to the advocates for privi- 
lege On the 8th of March 1704, {vide Journals^ 

Vol. XIV. p. 566.) the house thought proper to 

come to the following resolutions 1. " That no 

^* commoner of England, committed by the House 
** of Commons for breach of privilege, or contempt 
" of that house, ought to be, by any writ of Ha- 
** beas Corpus y made to appear in any other place, cw 
** before any other judicature, during that sessic»iof 
** parliament wherein such person was so com- 
" mitted.'* 
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2. " That the Serjeant at Arms, attending this 
** house, do make no return of, or yield any obedi- 
" ence to, the said writs of Habeas Corpus; and for 
" such his refusal, that he have the protection of 
" the House of Commons*.'' 

Welbore Ellis, What say you? Is this the law 
of parliament^ or is it not? I am a plain man, Sir, 
and cannot follow you through the phlegmatic forms 

of an oration. Speak out, Grildrig say yes, or 

no If you ssiy yes, I shall then inquire by what 

authority Mr. De Grey, the honest Lord Mansfield, 

* If there be, in reality, any such law in England, as the /aw of 
fiarliament, which J (under the exceptions stated in my letter on pri- 
vilege) I confess, after long deliberation, I very much doubt ; it 
certainly is not constituted by, nor can it be collected from, the re- 
solutions of either House, whether enacting or declaratory. I de- 
sire the reader will compare the above resolution of the year, 1704, 

with the following of the 3d of April, 1628 " Resolved^ That 

** the writ of Habeas Corpus cannot be denied, but ought to be 
^ granted to every man -that is committed or detained in prison, or 
^ otherwise restrained, by the command of the King, the Privy 
** Council, or any other, he praying the same. " 

Sfieak out, Grildrig, Ufc.'\ This allusion to the appellation 
which Gulliver received a nfyg the Brobdignaggians, is exceeding- 
ly happy* Mr. Ellis, afterWIirds Lord Mendip, was but a little man 
in personal stature* His authority in regard to the forms of parlia- 
ment was, at this time, in high estimation. He had taken an acr 
tive part, in supporting the dignity of the House of Commons, 
against the city magistrates. Hence the eagerness of Junius, to 
appeal to him, and to make him ridiculous. 

By vfhat authority Mr. De Grey, ^c] I think, that the positi- 
ons and reasonings of Junius in this place, may be easily turned 
against himself. He says, that the precedents in the practice of the 
House of Cqxxu&obs, are too irregular and capricious, to be referred 
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and the Barons of the Exchequer, dared to grant a 
writ of Habeas Corpus for bringing the bodies of 
the Lord Mayor and Mr. Oliver before them; and 
why the Lieutenant of the Tower made any return 
to a writ, which the House of Commons had, in a 

similar instance, declared to be unlawful If you 

say no^ take care you do not at once give up the 
cause in support of which you have so long and so 
laboriously tortured your understanding. Take 
care you do not confess that there is no test hy 

which we can distinguish no evidence by which 

we can determine what is, and what is not, the 

law of parliament. The resolutions I have quoted 
stand upon your Journals, uncontroverted and unre- 
pealed they contain a declaration of the law of 

parliament, by a court competent to the question, 
and whose decision, as you and Lord Mansfield say, 
must be law, because there is no appeal from it; 
and they were made, not hastily, but after long de- 
liberation, upon a constitutional question What 

farther sanction of solemnity will you annex to any 

to, as authorities in law. It was alledged, in favour of the conduct 
of the House of Commons, that they Med by the precedents^ of the 
best times, and in their circumstances the most imexceptionablc. 
Junius produces a precedent, the violence of which, the House 
had not now imitated ; nor had the judges allowed its authority. Is 
not the plain inference then, that the House selected their prece- 
dents with due caution ? and that the same Judges who had not re- 
fused a Habeas Corpus to Crosby and Oliver.. ..though they might 
have produced a spetious precedent to justify the refusal....would 
also have set those genUemen at liberty, if this had been permit- 
ted by the law of parliament, interpreted consistently with the law 
of the land ? 
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resolutkm of tlie (tfeseitt House of Commo»iS) be^ 
yond what appears upon the face of those two i^so*- 
lutionsy the legality of which you now deny? If you 
say that parliaments are not in&lttbie, and that 
Queen Anne, in coiisequence of the violent pro- 
ceedings of that House of Commons, waii obliged 
to prorogue and dissolve them; I shall agree with 
you very heartily, and think that the precedent 
ought to be followed immediately. But you, Mr. 
Ellis, who hold this langu^e, are inconsistent With 
your own principles. You have hitherto main- 
tained) .that the House of Commons are the sole 
judges of their own privileges; and that their de- 
claration does, ipso facto J constitute the law of par- 
liament; yet now you confess that parliaments are 
fidlible, and that their resolutions may be illegal ; 
consequently, that their resolutions do not constitute 
the law of parliament. When the King was urged 
to dissolve the present parliament; you advised 
him to tell his subjects, that he was careful not to 
assume any of those powers which the constitution had 
placed in other bandsy i^c. Yet Queen Anne, it 
seems, was justified in exerting her prerogative to 
stop a House of Commons, whose proceedings, 
compared with those of the assembly of which you 

You advised him to tell, Istc."] The King did not, in that speech, 
disclaim his authority to dissolve the parliament at his pleasure ; 
but only hinted to the Livery of London, that they were encroach- 
ing on the royal authority, on the authority of parliament, on the 
rights of all their fellow subjects, when they so violently demanded 
that the parliament should be, at the signification of their pleasure, 
instantly dissolved. 
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are a most worthy member, were the perfection of 
justice and reason. 

In what a labyrinth of. nonsense does a man in- 
volve himself, who labours to maintain falsehood 
by argument ! How much better would it become 
the House of Commons, to.speak plainly to the peo- 
ple; and tell us, at once, that their will must be 
obeyed, not because it is lawful and reasonable, but 
because it is tb^ir will? Their constituents would 
have a better opinion of their candour; and, I pro- 
mise you, not a worse opinion of their integrity. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XL VIII. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



7!fiE death of George Grerwitte^ the absurd violence of the Uvery of 
JJmdon^ with the tmngled firrnnesa and moderation of the Kingy his 
ndnistersy and their fiarUamentary friends j had^ since the commence^ 
ment of the Session of Parliament for 1 770-7 1 , given nev) stability 
to the administration^ and the fUam of government which Junius 
cfifiosed. Persons who, a few months before, had shewn an incUna^ 
Hon to abandon the mtnistryj as mariners forsake a ihifi that is 
going unavoidably to wreck, now returned to/irojfer their aid, and 
to court its aUiance. J^or were their offers hastily slighted. The 
Oppositi^i were still numerous, fiowetful, and active : and no means 
were to be neglected, which could confirm the gw^mment against 
their attacks* 

In this state of things, the Duke tf Grafton, who had almost with' 
drawn from the administration, renewed his connexion with it, and 
cbtttined nei» proofs of his Scrvereign^s favour • He was appointed, 
tmthe \TLth of June, 1771, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seed, instead 
qf Lord Suffolk, who succeeded the Earl qf HaUfdx, as Secretary 
tff State for the /Torthem department. On the 14M day of the same 
month, he was appointed, in succession to the Earl of Halifax, 
Marker and Warden of Salcey Park, in Mn-thamptonshire. Thus 
gratified, with honours and emoluments, yet not urged into a situa* 
Hon of dangerous responsibility ; he was more closely than ever 
attached to the King and his present ministry* Junius appeared 
to have menaced and inveighed, in vain* It seemed impossible, that 
the Duke of Graflon should ever again skulk back in shame, to take 
ids place amot^ the followers of the Earl of Chatham. 

Junius thought himself instdted by this new hardihood of the Duke. 
He was enraged equally ; that the Duke should dare to accept mfm- 
^t trial appointment; and that the King should presume to employ 
and reward him. He determined to resume his strain <^ invective 
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against the faithleaa friend of Wilkesy the a/ioaiaie frr)m the ftrincu 
files of C/iatham ; amfy ngt t9 sfigire eiien Majesty itself i since it 
was probablej that however outrageousj he might still find firoteC'^ 
tionfor his ftrintersy in tlie favour of a London Jury. 

In tilts elaborate Letter^ Junius aims his invectivej at first j more 
against the King himself than against his minister. Hey then^ very 
ingenuously hints^ that the loudest outcry of some of the patriots^ 
had been but hollow pretence* He indignantly enumerates those a/cts 
ff imputed fieifidyy by which alone ^ as he would insinuate j had the 
Duke (f Grajton gained his Sovereign's cordial favour. He in-* 
volvesy in the current of his satire^ various other names ^ exhauat^ 
his present stores ofsatyrical eloquence ; and menaces new terrors^ 
in a tone somewhat between the bullying qf'weaknessy and the 
haughty threat qfconscums power. 

Beside its outrageous violence this eloquent Letter certainly betrays 
mn affected labour qf composition. But^ forget these faults i andy in 
abnosc all other resp^ctsj it cannot be too much admired. 



MY I.OMD, - 22. Juney 1771. 

THE profound respect I bear to the gracious 
Prince who governs this country with no less ho- 
nour to himself than satisfaction to his subjects, 
and who restores you to your rank under his 
standard, will save you from a multitude of re- 
proaches. ITie attention I should have paid to 
your failings, b involuntarily attracted to the hand 
that rewards them ; and thouf^ I am not so partly 
to the royal judgment, as to affirm that the &voiir 
of a king can remove mountains of infamy, it 
serves to lessen, at least, for undoubtedly it divides, 
the burden. While I remember how much is due 
to bis sacred character, I cannot, with any decent 
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appearance of propriety, call you the meanest and 
the basest fellow in the kingdom, I protest, my 
Lord, I do not think you so. You will have a dan- 
gerous rival, in that kind of fame to which you have 
hitherto so happily directed your ambition, as long 
as there is one man living who thinks you worthy 
of his confidence, and fit to be trusted with any 
share in his government. I confess you have gfeat 

intrinsic merit but take care you do not value it 

too highly. Consider how much of it would have 
been lost to the world, if the King had not graci- 
ously affixed his stamp, and given it currency among 
his subjects. If it be true that a virtuous man. 



Ifirotest^ my Lord, I do not think you *o.] None can approve 
the insinuation implisd in these words. None can deny, that thej 
exemplify at once the most exquisite refinement, and the bitterest 
fceverity, of invective. 

Let it be remembered, that it was the Sovereign's steadinesi 
which provoked an attack so malignant. 

Even, in thus offering abuse against his King, Junius does ho- 
mage to the King's talents. Such would not have been the abuse 
that would have suggested itself, to be thrown out by such a mind 
as that of Ju 91 us, against a weak prince; 

J[f the King had not graciously affixed hie Btamfiy IsfcJ] The 
author's meaning is, that the rewards which the Duke of Grafton 
had lately obtained from his Sovereign. ...marked out his Grace tp 
public infamy, much more certainly and conspicuously, than if, 
-with the same demerits, he had received no testimonies of the 
Royal favour. 

If it be truey b'c] The allusions in this period are, indeed, com- 
plex and laboured. But, how wonderfully they aggrandize and point 
the invective ! The first part of the comparison is from a well-known 
expression of Seneca concerning Cato. The latter part is from the 

VOL. Il» G g 
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struggling with adversity, be a scene worthy of the 
gods, the glorious contention between you and the 
best of Pfinces deserves a circle equally attentive 
and respectable. I think I already see other gods 
rising from the earth to behold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. . . . 
The King is determined, that our abilities shall not 
be lost to society. The perpetration and descrip- 
tion of new crimes will find employment for us 
both. My Lord, if the persons who have been 
loudest in their professions of patriotism, had done 
their duty to the public with the same zeal and 
perseverance that I did, I will not assert that go-^ 
vernment would have recovered its dignity, but at 



mouth of Saul, when he beheld the effect of the incantations of the 
witch of Endor. 

But this language is too mild /or the occasion,'] This is skilful* 
Junius seems to have been aware, that he made too much show of 
rhetorical Ubour, in the foregoing paragraph. He, therefore, 
breaks away at once in a matural tone of indignation. And the 
reader forgets that disgust, which the cold laboured artifices of 
what went before, were just beginning to excite in his mind. 

If the persons who have been loudest in their ftrofesstons of 
patriotisniy (5'c.] The Whigs in general began to languish in their 
efforts ; as these, even where their hopes were the most sanguine, 
had been constantly disappointed. Divisions were arising among 
tlie city patriots. The Rockingham and the Pitt and GrenviUe 
Wliigs were not in cordial union. The followers of George Gren- 
▼tUe, were now among the pillars of administration. By all these 
mischances of the Opposition, the Duke of Grafton had hitherto 
escaped impeachment. Hence the complaint of Junius against 
his party*. 
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least our gracious Sovereign must have spared his 
subjects this last insult * ; which, if there be any 
feeling left among us, they will resent more than 
even the real injuries they received from every 
measure of your Grace's administration. In vain 
would he have looked round him for another cha- 
racter so consummate as yours. Lord Mansfield 
shrinks from his principles his ideas of go- 

• The Duke was lately appointed Lord Privy Seal. 

lYiil resent more than even the real injuries^ t^'c] Junius 
means, that the new rewards bestowed on the Duke of Grafton, 
ought to be regarded as a proof of insolent triumph, in the bestow- 
er, over the Opposition to those measures, on account of which, 
the Duke of Grafton had become the most obnoxious to popular 
odium. 

Lord Mansfield ahrinks from his firincifilcs^ £5*c.] This alludes 
to a memorable contention which took place in the end of the year 
1770, in the House of Lords, between the Earls of Mansfield and 
Camden. ' 

Lord Mansfield, probably ignorant of the origin and /irimary 
character of Juries in the English constitution^ had, ever since he 
was at the bar, maintained ; that it was the proper duty of Juries, 
to find only the fact ^ without presuming to judge of its criminality 
or innocence. This opinion he had lately endeavoured" to enforce 
judicially, in the trials of tlie printers who were prosecuted on ac- 
count of Junius 's Letter to the King, The Juries not being per- 
mitted to judge of the intention^ would not find the fact : and the 
defendants in the trials were, therefore, in general, acquitted. . 

But, in consequence of the restrictions which Lord Mansfield had, 
as a judge, endeavoured to impose on the rights of Juries ; a mction 
was, on the 6th of December 1 770, made in parliament, for tlie 
appointment of a Coptmittee to enquire into the firocccdings of the 
Judges in Westminster- Hall^ particularly in cases relating to the 
Hberty qfthefiress^ and the constitutional power and duty of Juries. 
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j^ernment perhaps go farther than your own, but his 
iieart disgraces the theory of his understanding 



The restriction of Juries to judge of the fact only •••. and the hold- 
ing of a master as criminal in consequence of an official act of his 
servant to which he was not privy....were the capital facts in the 
conduct of the Judges, upon which this motion was founded. After 
a long debate, in which the doctrine of Lord Mansfield, and the 
other obnoxious conduct of the Judges, was partly defended upon 
high Whig authorities, and in part excused : the niotion was re- 
jected by no fewer than one hundred and eighty -four of a majority, 
in opposition to a minority of only seventy-six, whose voices went 
to support it* 

Earl Mansfield was, however, considerably alarmed by this at- 
tack, and by the force with which it had been urged. Believing 
that he was in the right concerning the proper functions of Juries; 
conscious of talents to maintain his opinion, and to vindicate his . 
conduct ; and aware that he should have the support of a ministe- 
rial majority ; his Lordship resolved to bring the matter under 
discussion in the House of Peers. He, therefore, gave notice for a 
call of the House. Much expectation was excited. It was gene- 
rally supposed that, unless certain to triumph, his Lordship would 
never have been induced to bring the matter thus to issue. Earl 
Camden, and the Peers in opposition, prepared to encounter him 
with all their strength of eloquence and juridical argumentation.... 
The important day arived. But, in the mean time, Lord Mans- 
field shrunky as Junius, in the text observes, from the more so- 
lemn avowal and defence of his principles. Instead of opening any 
argument upon the rights of Juries, and founding upon it a motion; 
he only acquainted the House : that he had left with their clerky 
a flakier containing the unanimous judgment of the Court ofKing*s 
Benchy in the case of the King against Woodfall; and their lord' 
shifts tfiighty if they chose^ read ity and take co/iies of it. This act, 
accompanied with no motion, exceedingly disappointed the ex- 
pectation of the public, and seemed to give the triumph to Oppo- 
sition. They strove, in vain, to provoke a debate in which the 
point in contest should be fully discussed. Whether satisfied from 
enquiry, that his doctrine was not tenable ; or willing to prevent 
the clamours and the new activity of Opposition, which a discus- 
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Charles Fox is yet in blossom; and as for Mr. 
Wedderbume, there is something about him which 
even treachery cannot trust. For the present, 
therefore, the best of princes must have contented 

himself with Lord Sandwich You would long 

since have received your final dismission and re- 



sion might excite : his Lordship steadily resisted every endeavour 
to draw him to a declaration of his sentiments, beyond that -which 
was expressed in the paper he had given in. Perhaps, he might 
choose rather to suffer his opponents to commence an attack, and 
then to stand upon his defence : perhaps, it might be thoi:^ht to be 
for the interest of government, that the question should remain stiU 
undetermined. 

Lord Camden, presuming on the apparent timiditf of Lord 
Mansfield, founded upon the tenets in the paper, certain interro- 
gatories, tending to draw forth a more explicit declaration of that 
Judge's doctrine. These interrogatories were, however, proposed 
in vain to Lord Mansfield in the House of Peers. He refused any 
immediate answer, but promised to give full satisfaction at some 
future time. Lord Camden threatened to bring ths matter to a 
l^gal contest. 

But, it was here suffered to rest. Lord Mansfie2d sought no new 
occasion of vindicating himself. Lord Camden cid not renew hi& 
attack. It was alledged, in regard to the conduct of the latter ; 
that, if he persisted in urging Mansfield fartter ; the necessary 
effect would be, to produce an authoritative corfirmation of the doc- 
trine which he wished to explode. 

Charles Fox is yet in blossom^ b*c.] He was so. Junius means 
here, to mark the son of Lord Holland, a? able and unprincipled ; 
wanting nothing but years and experience, to be able to lead in 
such An administration as that which Junius opposed. Fox was at 
this time one of the'Lords of the Admiialty. 

I shall seize this occasion, to introduce an account of this cele- 
brated man, and of his father. 
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ward; and I, my Lord, who do not esteem you 
the more for the high office you possess, would wil- 
lingly have followed you to your retirement. There 
is surely something singularly benevolent in the cha- 



HEVRT,the father of Charles Fox, was the youngest son of Sir 
Stephen Fox, bom after his father had attained the age of eighty. 
He was introduced into Parliament, aiid to subordinate ministerial 
employment, under the auspices of Sir Robert Walpole, He is cele- 
brated in one of the poems of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, as 
having paid his court with no unsuccessful assiduity, to the Duchess 
Dowager of Manchester, grand-daughter to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, when she was admired as a charming widow, and before 
Ahe became the wife of Edward Hussey, Lord Beaulieu. His other 
successes, too, in gallantry, were said to have essentially contributed 
bi^th to tlie advancement of his political interest, and even to the 
immediate pecuniary improvement of his fortunes. Under the ad- 
ministration of the Pelhams,.he became, by his skill in the detail of 
the public accompts, by hp readiness and ability as a speaker in Par- 
ij liament, by the unscrupulous pliancy of his political principles, 

one of the most useful of all the secondary members of the ministry. 

He obtained, in marriage, Lady Georgina Carolina Lennox, 
sister to the present Duke of Richmond ; rather by captivating^ the 
lady's affections, than by gaining the favour of her family. 

While the two brothers, the Pelhams, became old and inactive; 
' ' and Mr. Pitt and the Grenvilles, continually more formidable in 

Parliament ; Mr. Henry Fox, the most powerful opponent of Pitt, 
attained still to greater weight in the administration. He had never 
affected the praise of patriotism : nor did he aim at more, than to do 
the business of government, the most successfully. He was a Whig 
of the School of Sir Robert Walpole, whose Whiggism consisted 
much rather in his connexions, than in his principles. The death 
of Mr. Pelham, leaving the Duke of Newcastle in an official situa- 
tion, of which he could not discharge the duties, made way, of 
course, for the farther advancement of Mr. Fox. In the year 1754, 
he became Secretary at War. To the duties of that office, he was 
sufficiently equal. He paid kis court^ with assiduity, to WiUiam 
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racter of our Sovereign. From the moment he 
ascended the throne, there is no crime of which 
human nature is capable, (and I call upon the Re- 
corder to witness it) that has not appeared venial 

Duke of Cumberland; and was powerfully supported by that 
Prince's favour. In one of the changes which were made in tlie ar- 
rangements of the ministry, not long after the death of Mr. Pelham, 
Mr. Fox had accepted the office of Secretary of State, with the 
more important, secret and confidential one of:,,.Manager of the 
House of Commons, The duty of the Manager of the House of 
Commons was, secretly to solicit the voices of all the members in 
favour of government, upon the approach of every important dis- 
cussion, and by all those means which government could put into hi$ 
hands, to win a decisive majority to the support of its measui'es. 
This power, the Duke of Newcastle would not, at that time, intrust 
into other hands than his own : and the ambition of Mr. Fox was, 
hence, for a short time, disappointed. He was, at different times, 
named of the Regency, when the King went abroad. At last, in 
175«, he was left by the imbecility of the Duke of Newcastle, ta 
arrange a new administration, in which he was Secretary of State, 
and principal efficient minister. But, the plan of measures which he 
was, in this situation, obliged to adopt, could not command success* 
A powerful Opposition of intrigue and parliamentary interest, was 
toon formed against him. The nation called for Mr. Pitt : and Mr. 
Fox was obliged to retire to the subordinate, though exceedingly 
Incratire office, of Paymaster-General of the Forces. 

All this while, Fox was one of the most amiable of men, in pri» 
Tate life. He wae an affi^ctionate husband : as a father, tender, and 
attentive to educate his children upon that plan which his notionf 
of virtue, ability, and accomplishments, made him believe to be the 
best : as a master and patron, he was generous, kind, affable, and 
not unsatisfiably severe in exaction. His morality was that of honour: 
his political principles had been learned in the School of Wal>« 
pole. But, wherever these did not warp the native rectitude of 
his mind, he was a man of the best affections and the most virtuou»> 
conduct. 

During the busiest period of his political life, Mr. John Calcrafl 
was his confidential clerk and humble friend* He lived much in the 
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in his sightT With any other Prince, the shameful 
desertion of him in the^midst of that distress which 
you alone had created.... in the very crisis of danger, 
when he fancied he saw the throne akeady sur- 



house of Calcraft, in Parliament street, while Mrs. G. A. Bellamy 
presided at that gentleman's table. She introduced to him, Dr. 
Philip Francis, the translator of Horace ; who became his chap- 
lain; was otherwise promoted under his patronage ; was made the 
fiamiliar companion of his convivial hours, at the house of Calcraft ; 
and was probably excited by him, to undertake his translation of 
Demosthenes. Calcraft was enriched under Mr. Fox's protection, 
till he aspired to an equality with his master. When he could not 
rise to the height of his ambition on the same side in politics with 
Fox; he deserted to Lord Chatham and the Grenvilles, was re-' 
ceived into their confidence, and became an outrageous patriot* 

During the splendid administration of Mr. Pitt, the office of 
Paymaster-General of the Forces continued to be filled by Mr. 
Henry Fox. After the accession of George the Third, the Earl of 
Bute courted Fox's confidential friendship. It was, most probably, 
by his advice, that Mr. Pitt was gratified, upon his sudden resigna- 
tion of the office of Secretary of State, with a pension for himself, 
ind a peerage for his lady. The pecuniary generosity of that mea- 
sure, and the art with which it was aimed to destroy the popularity 
of his rival, bespeak the contrivance aad the liberality of Fox. 
When the Earl of Bute negotiated the peace of 1763, he committed 
the management of the House of Commons to Mr. Fox. Fox wa« 
admirably qualified for this employment. In spite of all the dis- 
satisfaction of the Newcastle, and of the Pitt and Grenville Wbigs, 
he procured the peace to be approved by the votes of a great ma- 
jority of the Commons. Five and twenty thousand pounds are said 
to have been issued to his order, in secret service money, on the 
first day of the session in which Parliament was to sanction or re- 
ject it. Mr. Fox, on account of the part which he was, on this 
occasion, called to act, became obnoxious to the attacks of Wilkes 
in the North Briton, as well as to the general odium of the party 
which Wilkes wrote to serve. He retired, with the Earl of Bute, 
from the administration ; and was, upon that occasion, raised to 
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rounded by men of virtue and abilities, would have 
outweighed the memory of your former services...* 
But his Majesty is full of justice, and understands 
the doctrine of compensations He remembers 



the dignit7 of Lord Holland. In the new arrangements of ministry, 
which took place between the years 1763 and 1770, Lord Holland 
was believed to have been much consulted by the King and by the 
Earl of Bute. The Grenvilles and the Earl of Chatham, continued 
80 much the more to cherish against him all the hatred of tlieir 
ancient rivalship. 

He had become Paymaster of the Forces in the year 1757. From 
that time, till he resigned his office, the disbursements upon account 
of the army, had been, necessarily, very great ; and the Paymas- 
ter's income, was great in proportion. Without embezzling any of 
the money of government; as without neglecting, through scrupu- 
lous integrity or ostentatious patriotism, to avail himself of any 
fair advantage of his situation ; he had, amidst a style of living 
magnificently expensive, accumulated a vast fortune. But, the 
accompts of the Paymaster of the Forces, in a war extending its 
operations over more than half the globe, were necessarily so com- 
plex, that they could not, till a considerable time after its termina- 
tion, be finally settled. The accompts of Mr. Winnington, who 
was Paymaster-General, from December 1743, to June 1746, were 
not closed with the Treasury, till May 1760. The Earl of Cha* 
tham's accompts for the nine years and a half, betweeen June 1746, 
and December 1755, during which he held the office of Paymaster, 
were not declared to be finally settled, even in July 1769. The ac- 
compts of the Earls of Darlington and Kinnoul, for 1756, and those 
* of the Earl of Kinnoul and Mr. Potter, for six months, ending on 
the 24th of June 1757, w^re only before the auditors in the Exche- 
quer, iu the year 1769. After these examples, it cannot appear 
surprising, that Lord Holland's accompts as Paymaster, from 1757 
to 1764, should not have been closed with the Treasury in the year 
1767. 

In that year, however, while his old adversary. Lord Chatham, 
was, for a time, at the head of the administration. Lord Holland 
VOL. II. H h 
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with gratitude how soon you had accomttlodated 

your morals to the necessity of his service how 

chearfully you had abandoned the engagements of 
private friendship, and renounced the most solemn 



was pressed to give in his last accompts, without delay, to the Ex- 
chequer, with an earnestness which betrayed a strong disposition to 
defame and embarrass him. He presetted a memorial to the Lords 
of the Treasury in which the impossibility was forcibly stated, of 
his closing, in so short a time, accompts so complex and difficult; 
The force of his reasons was allowed : and a warrant from the 
King was granted, to stay those compulsory proceedings at law, 
which had been oppressively begun against him. The proceedings 
were stayed ; but, the popular obloquy which the friends of Chat- 
ham industriously excited, became fot this, just so much the more 
outrageous. Lord Holland was odious, as being supposed the con- 
fidential friend of the Earl of Bute ; and as such the secret inspirer 
of those councils of the Sovereign, which were the most obnoxious 
to the Whig party, and to the patriots of the city. They strove to 
wreak their revenge by clamours against his malversation in office* 
Mr. Beckford, in particular, accused him in the House of Com- 
mons, as a defaulter in his accompts, to the sum of forty millions* 
Lord Holland, supposing Mr. Beckford sufficiently candid, not to 
resist the force of evidence in his Lordship's favour, procured a 
paper to be put into his hands, in which unanswerable reasons for 
the delay in the final settlement of his Lordship's accompts, were 
simply and clearly explained. But Beckford was not to be thus sa- 
tisfied. He still -encouraged the clamour : and strove to confirm, in 
contradiction to his private knowledge, the credit of that which he 
had, in parliament, so rashly affirmed. When in consequence of 
this, the charge was more solemnly repeated in an address from 
the City of London to the King ; Lord Holland thought it again re- 
quisite to make an attempt to undeceive those by whom he was 
accused. The address characterized him, as a Paymaster^ tfiefiub' 
lie defaulter of unaccounted millions » He wrote politely to Turner 
the Mayor, by whom that paper was jfrcsented ; complaining of 
the imputation, expressing his hope that Beckford had not encour- 
aged it, and requesting an explanation of tlie grounds on which 
it was founded, that he might effectually vindicate himself* Turner 
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professions to the public. The sacrifice of Lord 
Chatham was not lost upon him. Even the cowar- 
dice and perfidy of deserting him may have done 
you no disservice in his esteem. The instance was 
painful, but the principle might please. 

professed his ignorance of the grounds of the charge. Beckford, a 
master of negroes, was too flagitioi^ly bold and insolent, not to own 
that, though the paper communicated to him, had in part altered 
his own conviction, yet he had concealed it so studiously, as not to 
have made it known to more than a single person. Lord Holland, 
then published in the newspaper called the Gazetteer, the state- 
ment which had been put into Beckford 's hands, his own memorial 
to the Lords of the Treasury in the year 1767, and the King's war- 
rant, by the authority of which, the proceedings begun against him, 
had been stayed. The publication of these satisfied all, whose 
minds were not blindly prepossessed against conviction, that' his 
Lordship did not slmn, with the fears of guilt,the due responsibility 
of his late office. He lived a few years longer. At the time of his 
death, his accompts with the Treasury were not yet finally settled : 
but, he left, with his executors a sufficient sum of money, parti- 
cularly appropriated for the discharge of whatever he should in the 
end appear to owe to the Exchequer. 

He must be owned, to have been a master in party and parlia- 
mentary intrigue ; to have been expert in the business of the mi- 
nist«rial offices ; to have had a deep and extensive knowledge of 
human character ; tohave been an able and argumentative speaker ; 
and to have been in all respects, as virtuous, as was possible for a 
man of pleasure and a practical politician. He became, at first, a 
politician, both from ambition and for the sake of bread. These 
principles continued, to the last, to regulate his political life. He 
was ever careless of popularity ; but not half so bad a man as the 
public often thought him. He appears to have been a classical 
scholar, and to have had a taste for the fine arts. His official pa- 
pers were written with clearness, closeness, and simple propriety of 
composition. His character resembled that of Sir Robert Walpole; 
and that of Mr. Dundas is perhaps not unlike to it. His fortune it 
said to have amounted, at least, to several hundred thousand 
pounds* 
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You did not neglect the magistrate, while 
you flattered the man. The expulsion of Mr* 
Wilkes, predetermined in the cabinet.... the power 
of depriving the subject of his birth-right, attributed 



Charles James Fox, was the second son of Henty Fox, Lord 
Holland. He was bom in January 1749. His elder brother, $te* 
phen, being, when very young^ affected with a nervous disorder, 
which impaired equally the powers of his mind, and his bodily 
health, and which was liable to return, whenever his passions were, 
by any means, strongly agitated ; Charles was from that time, re« 
garded as the principal hope of the family : and was, accordingly,' 
treated with that indulgence, and that care for his education, which 
it was natural for such a consideration to suggest. 

Nature had given him, simply aanam mentem in 9ano corfiore^ 
but not, as I should conceive, any other innate superiority over. the 
rest of mankind. The tenderness and care with which he was 
brought up, in his first years ; preserving his health, and by conse« 
quence, that activity of his senses and perceptions, which is ever 
natural to healthy childhood ; in comparison with his elder brother, 
he might seem to himself and his parents, a genius. This notion 
of his powers made him so much the more brisk and forward, and 
perhaps, also, more apt in attending to the first lessons which were 
given him. His father's partiality was confirmed. And he re- 
solved to form him to be a leader in fashionable dtaaifiationy and a 
fiolitician,,»w&icYi as he himself had been and even then was. 

With these views, and this parental fondness, Henry Fox em- 
ployed toward his son, those winning manners by which he was ac- 
customed to steal upon the confidence, and to unlock the bosoms, 
of the rest of mankind. He easily kindled in the mind of Charles, 
that passion for superiority, which is indispensably requisite to pro- 
duce excellence of any sort. While this superiority was spiritedly 
asserted by the boy ; no indulgence wliich he could request, was de- 
nied him. At Westminster, school, at which he began his classical, 
studies, the discipline and order of the school, so restrained his 
forward irregularity, and so encouraged his emulation, that he 
soon greatly distinguished himself among his fellows. For whatever 
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to a resolution of one branch of the legislature 

the constitution impudently invaded by the House 
of Commons the right of defending it treache- 
rously renounced by the House of Lords These 



reason, he was removed from Westminster to Eton, before he had 
passed throogh the usual course of scholastic instruction. At Eton, 
he joined associates who were less advanced, than himself, in clas* 
fiical literature.*..and not having been brought up in London, nor 
with such unrestrained indulgence*. ..were less acquainted with the 
vices of premature manhood* He became, of consequence, a lea. 
der among them, both in their studies and in their amusements. 
His literary proficiency was the pride of the governors of that se- 
roinary; while he gave them often great vexation by leading his 
associates into a thousand irregularities* From Eton, he went 1|» 
Oxford, when he was equally distinguished by eminence in li- 
terature, and by spirited dissipation* His temper was, at the same 
time, amiable ; and he had all his father's power, to master the af- 
fections of his associates. Lord Holland still supplied his expences 
with boundless liberality : and his splendid profusion, no doubt, 
contributed greatly to give him the ascendency among other young 
men of his own age. He went from Oxford, to make the fashion- 
able journey for young men of fortune, through France and Italy*.., 
His expences were very great, while he was abroad ; nor is it cer- 
tain, that he gained, during that time, any considerable improve- 
ment, except in the knowledge of the vices and follies fashionable 
in the countries which he visited. 

He had passed through this course of study, travel, and dissipa- 
tion, before compleating the nineteenth year of his age* His father 
was impatient to see him begin his political career* He himself and 
his young companions, warmly anticipated, in imagination, the 
splendid success of his parliamentary exertions. It is thus that youth 
ever despises, in comparison with its own hopes, the efforts of age 
in situations which itself has not yet tried* It is thus that parents 
hope success for their children, when they are like to themselves* 
In the year 1768, at his return from his travels, he took his seat, 
for the first time, m the House of Commoits, as representative for 
the burgh of Midhurst in Sussex* 
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are the strokes, my Lord, which, in the present 
reign, recommend to office, and constitute a minis- 
ter. They would have determined your Sovereign's 
judgment, if they had made an impression upon his 



He entered parliament with a resolution to become a Speaker, 
and to pur&ue that political cd^reer, which his father had marked out 
for him. Lord Holland was attached to the goverament, whose ge- 
neral system of measures, since the commencement of the present 
reign, had been considerably influenced by his own counsels..*... 
Charles Fox's first speech in parliament was, therefore, on the sub- 
ject of the Middlesex Election, and in opposition to the return of 
Mr. Wilkes. It discovered a bold and manly elocution, a passion 
for parliamentary business, and somewhat more of political know- 
ledge- than if the youth had not been brought up in the house of a 
politician. For a short time, he continued to perform his parlia- 
mentary noviciate on the same side of tlie House, without ob- 
taining any ministerial appointment. No n^cmher of parliament, 
6o young as he, was at this period so eminent as a speaker. He was 
at the same time, a leader in every species of fashionable dissipa- 
tion, among the young men of rank of his own age. His expences 
were unbounded ; and his debts, notwithstanding the liberality of 
Lord Holland, ^ready enormous. On the 13th of February 1770, 
he was nominated one of the Lords of the Admiralty : a nomina- 
tion sufficiently evincing both the high promise of his parliamen- 
tary talents, and the strength of Lord Holland's influence. In 
1772, he was promoted to a place at the Treasury Board. His fa- 
ther still lived to see his son fulfil his fondest wishes ; and when 
he beheld the display of his talents, was scarcely angry with his ex- 
cesses. 

But many of Charles's friends and relations were, by various 
circumstances, engaged in the Opposition. The most splendid to- 
pics for oratory ; the fame of talents and of public virtue ; the 
spirit of the fashionable philosophy ; and, for a young man, the 
fairest hope of speedily attaining to a decisive ascendency ; were 
upon the same side. Lord Holland became discontent with the 
administration, in regard to the marriage-act, and some other mea- 
sures. Charles began to press too boldly forward upon his sailors 
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heart. We need not lool^ for any other species of 
merit, to account for his taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity to recall you to his councils. Yet you have 
other merit in abundance Mr. Hine. . . .the Duke 



in office, and with the presumption of youth, to shew contempt of 
their abilities and their eloquence. A mutual dislike arose be* 
tweea him* and the leading ministers. He dared to oppose some 
of the ministerial measures in parliament. He was remonstrated 
with, on account of ^ this conduct. He persisted. While Lord 
Holland survived, however, he was not dismissed from office. In 
the year 1774, anew commission of the Treasury was made out, in 
-which his name was omitted. 

He was now, both angry and poor enough to become a patriot. 
The lucrative office of Clerk of the Pells in Ireland, a considerable 
land estate in Kent, and a large sum of money, were bequeathed to 
him by his father. But this property was entirely consumed almost 
as soon as obtained, by his previous debts, and by the new extrava- 
gance . which the uncontrouled possession of such a fortune, pro- 
voked. £ven his chance of succession to the estates of his elder 
brother, was sold, to obtain from Jewish money ^dealers, a supply 
for his present necessities. His house was disfurnished by exe- 
cutions. For his last resource^ he was reduced to depend on 
the fortune of the gaming-table at which his inheritance had been 
squandered. 

I am inclined to think, that this dissipation of his patrimony, and 
his abrupt dismissal from ministerial employment^ ' were the cir- 
cumstances in the life of Charles Fox, which contributed the most 
essentially to the formation of whatever has been since the most 
excellent in his genius and character. He was now destitute of 
fortune ; and, except those of politics and the gaming-table, no im- 
mediate means for subsistence remained to him. He had lost, 
If it might not yet be preserved by liis parliamentary exertions, that 
ascendency over his fellows, with which he set out in early life. He 
saw himself humbled in the estimation of the world ; and he had 
been dismissed by Lord North with as much indifference, as if he had 

been one of the most contemptible of the herd of placemen 

His talents ; the fascination of his manners ; connesuons of friend- 
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cf Portland.«..and Mr. Yorke Breach of tnisti 

robbery, and murder. . You would think it a com- 
pliment to your gallantr}', if I added rape to the 
catalogue....but the stile, of your amours secures 



ship and consanguinity with some of the most powerfiil ^Euniliea 
in England ; were still left to him. If he could not raise him- 
self above the degradation of a ruined gambler ; he must, in spite 
of these, sink into entire neglect. It would, on the other hand, be 
a proud gratification, to triumph over those who now presumed to 
look upon him with disdain, as having ceased by his own impru« 
dence, to be worthy of their notice as a rivaL 

His mind had sensibility, fortitude, and rectitude of intelligence^ 
to feel this misery and dishonour of his situadon, to endure it, ua- • 
broken, to distinguish the fittest means of elevating himself above 
it. The study of the classics, the affectionate lessons of his father^ 
his practice in the miniature world of Westminster, Eton, and Ox- 
ford, had given him a fund of the principles of common sense, which 
he might indeed abuse and neglect, but of which he could not di- 
vest himself. Besides, they were wild sallies of passion, not incur- 
ably debasing habits, which had so strikingly triumphed over the 

suggestions of his better genius A Duke of Wharton had, at 

years even more immature, displayed in the senate, eloquence 
much more splendidly persuasive than that of Fox ; had, in mas- 
tering a party, and outwitting his opponents, shewn political saga- 
city, more profound and more actively inventive ; had, in his papers 
of the Tnie Briton^ exhibited a masterliness of sophism and ironi- 
cal wit, such as Swift did not excel, such as Charles Fox was not 
destined ever to equal. But, with these talents, he wanted com- 
mon sense ; and ministers of talents more contemptible, than those 
of the adversaries of Fox, were easily able to ruin him«*.«.«Young 
Lord Coke, whose eloquence was so conspicuously tried in the im- 
peachments which succeeded the rebellion of 1745, was a youth <rf 
at least as promising parliamentary talents, as Fox. But, he be<< 
came the slave of habitual drunkeness : and all the hopes of his 
family were fru8trated.«..Fox, on the contrary, rose superior to his 
errors, and to the misfortunes with which they were punished ; esta- 
blished his ascendency over his associates more surely than ever, at 
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you from resistance. I know how well these se- 
veral charges have been defended. In the first in- 
stance, the breach of trust is supposed to have been 
ks own reward. Mr. Bradshaw affirms upon his 



the moment when it seemed, that he most sink under the level of 
thar society ; and became an hundred times more formidable to 
his opponents, from the very hour in which they probably supposed 
that his power of , opposition to them was crushed for ever. 

He earnestly joined the Opposition to the ministry of Lord 
Koarth. The American war was in its commencement; and was 
with a gpreat part of the nation, highly unpopular* In the de- 
bates which its prosecution excited, he made his first vigorous 
attacks on the ministers who had driven him from amongst them. 
Burke, Dunning, and Barre, were his eloquent co-adjutors. North, 
Thurlow, and Wedderbume, were the parliamentary speakers, 
against whom they had to contend. The first measures of unarmed 
coercion and menace against the colonists ; the arguments by which 
Briton's rights of sovereignty over the American provinces, were 
maintained ; the levying of the necessary revenue ; the plans on 
which the war was conducted ; the occasional attempts at concilia- 
tion ; and the misfortunes which continually defeated the exertions 
of the BriUsh arms ; were from the year 1774 to 1782, incessantly 
attacked, opposed, deprecated, and condemned, by Fox and his 
Iriends, with the utmost vehemence, artifice, and even pertinacious 
loquacity, of opposition. At first, Fox was content to be but the 
{mpil of Burke, and of the. other leaders among the Rockingham, 
and the Pitt and Grenville Whigs. Reading, continued practice 
in the business of parliament, meditation, and the quick apprehen* 
sion of whatever lessons his older and more industrious associates 
gave, with that ready command of his knowledge and faculties 
lor which he had been from infancy distinguished, gradually ^\ 

raised him to an equality with the first men of his party. Burke 
was more laborious, better informed, had more of formal eloquence, 
had been more steady to his principles and party, enjoyed a 
reputation more unspotted. But the family connexions of Fox, 
his influence with the young men of rank and fushion, the superior 
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honour, (and so may the gjift of smiling never depart 
from him ! ) that you reserved no part of Mr, Hine's 
purchase-money for your own use, but that every 
shilling of it was scrupulously paid to Governor 



promptitude of his eloquence, and its more expressly practical cha- 
racter, gave him advantages over Burke and his other associates, 
by which he, within no long time, obtained an ascendency the 
most decisive, as the leader of the Rockingham Whigs* The best 
eloquence of the ministers, was confounded before him. In par- 
liament, and without, it was fashionable to be upon his side. 
The wits were proud to enlist themselves under his banners: 
and he had the art to shew as if the splendour of genius, and of li- 
terature, graced his party alone* The sudden popularity of the 
first volume of Gibbon's History of the Roman Empire, took its 
rise from the praise bestowed by Fox, who then imagined that 
Gibbon was a convert to his politics* Wlien Gibbon afterwards 
accepted a place under government, and devoted himself to the 
support of Lord North ; Charles Fox was amongst the foremost to 
complain, that his genius was exhausted, and that the second and 
third volumes of his work were exceedingly inferioi^ to the first. 
In the progress of the war. Fox acquired, every session, new im- 
portance with his own party, and with his opponents* The efforts 
of the Opposition ; weakening the hands of the ministry ; render- 
ing them timid, uncertain, more anxious to avoid blame than by 
gigantic exertions to command success ; thus contributed, signally, 
to produce that misconduct which they arraigned, and those mis- 
fortunes which they deplored* American freedom was vindicated, 
not more by the arms of Washington, than by the eloquence of Fox 
and Burke* 

France, Spain, and Holland, interposed in a war in which the 
division of the British Empire against itself, gave them the hope of 
effectually breaking its strength, and of enriching themselves with 
its spoils* Opposition persevered in confounding the councils of 
the administration* The British arms, though every where else suc- 
cessful, met, in America, nought but disaster and disgrace* The 
ministers were at last reduced to a condition, in which they could 
neither prolong the war, nor negotiate a peace. Lord North re- 
tired from administration. And the Pitt and Grenville and the 
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Burgoyne Make haste my Lord another pa- 
tent, applied in time, may keep the Oaks * in the 
&mily...Jf not, Bimham Wood, I fear, must come 
to the Macaronu 

Rockingham Whigs, were received into alliance with those who 
called themselves the King's friends, and into the full enjoyment of 
ministerial power. 

It is chiefly from the year 1768 to the year 1782, that we are to 
measure the period, during which, the permanent principies, po- 
litical and moral, of Charles Fox, must have been formed. From 
his father he had learned, to think, that every thing was pardon- 
able to active and splendid political talents ; tliat by political ex- 
ertion and intrigue, he ought to make his fortune ; that the fashion- 
able excesses, if they could be reconciled with political industry', 
were only commendable proofs of spirit and genius* From the 
Rockingham Whigs, he learned to believe that the great Whig 
&milles, whose ancestors were the Authors of the Revolution, and 
of the settlement in favour of the House of Hanover, ought still to 
hold the crown, as it were, in tutelage, and to leave to the Sove- 
reign little more than the empty honours, and the merely nominal 
power of the government. From Junius, from Franklin, from 
Dunning, from the remonstrances of the City of London, and of the 
Americans, from Hume, Smith, Voltaire, and Price, he imbibed a 
taste for that philosophy which prefers an ideal semblance of right 
to tried order and expediency. Burke taught him to throw tlie veil 
of fanciful ornament and of sophistical refinement, over that prac- 
tical good sense which, in politics, it was almost natural for him, 
even unconsciously to exercise. His practic« at the gaming-table, 
in the House of Commons, in the meetings of party-cabal, had 
given him new confidence in his own powers, new controul over hii 
' own passions, a deeper insight into the complexities of human cha- 
racter, and the frailties of human nature.«..not at all a greater de- 
licacy of honour, or sanctity of moral principles«...but certainly 
more of that lofty magnanimity which the ingenuous mind delights 
to cherish, when it feels itself capable of surmounting every diflS- 
culty of fortune, and of triumphing over the most skilful artifices of 
its opponents. 

* A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne about this time advertised 
frr ^le« 
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The Duke of Portland was in life your earliest 
friend. In defence of his property he had nothing 
to plead but equity against Sir James Lowther, and! 
prescription against the crown. You felt for your 



Many persons incline to think, that the parliamentary exertions 
of Fox, Burke, Pitt, and the other chiefs of the administration 
and the opposition in our day, are of transcendent, gigantic, in- 
comparable talents, such as scarce another age since the beginning 
of the world has seen. ...such as hardly another individual among 
all their contemporaries on tlie earth could display. I own, I ami 
very £ar from being of this opinion. The great topics of discussion 
which occur in the course of the proceedings in parliament, are 
not above ten or twelve in number. Upon these the changes are 
continually rung. They are topics exceedingly general in their 
nature, scarcely admitting any thing that is not trite and very much: 
of a common-place character, to be said upon them* The known 
forms of parliament, and tlie proposals from government, regulate 
the course of the proceedings. The ordinary deliberations and 
acts of the legislature never rise greatly above the level even of the 
vulgar knowledge of the age. No man attains to eminence as a 
Speaker, who is not greatly countenanced by the whole party, 
either of the ministry or of the opposition. The speeches have 
wonderfully little influence upon the course of affairs. But a few 
in comparison attempt to speak ; still fewer speak in consequence 
of careful enquiry and preparation ; still fewer, with incessant at- 
tention to the business of parliament, and free from those restrabts 
of influence and connexion, by which all reason and eloquence are 
cramped and palsied. Compare the parliamentary debates of the 
last twenty years, with those of tlie twenty years immediately pre- 
cedLig....what a wonderful sameness and paucity of topics and 
arguments, do we not find in the two periods ? Will the Goddess of 
Eloquence, think you, ever own those for her sons, whose chief 
praise is, that they pan speak for three, four, five, or six hours, 
while their hearers come and go, eat, drink, and sleep ? What 
hall for academical declamation, what spouting club, what dis- 
puting society of young students, does not display as much of the 
power and the grace of eloquence, as does the House of Com- 
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friend; but the laio must take its course. Posterity 
will scarce believe tlmt Lord Bute's son-in-law fiad 
barely interest enough at the treasury to get hi$ 
grant compleated before the general efection,* 



moDSj even on its days of keenest debate ? No :..«*To be the oratofi 
of a party, does indeed require some share of talents : But, thef 
irho have praised either Mr. Fox or any of his parliamentary rivals 
for transcendent abilities, have undoubtedly mistaken splendoar of 
situation for grandeur of exertions. 

When the Whigs succeeded to the power of their rivals, in 
1782 ; Mr. Fox, as Secretary of State, became the principal effi- 
cient minister. In the administration were joined....the King's 
friends or the genuine modern 7'on>ff....the Rockingham or New- 
castle WhigSy among whom Fox now held precisely the same sta- 
tion which had been possessed in the same part}*-, by his father, id 
the years ir55and 1756....andtlie Pitt and GrenvUle Whiga who, 
though they had co-operated with the Rockingham party in oppo^ 
sition, were not likely to be satisfied with such share as they should 
assign to them, in the ministerial power. In the Opposition were, 
now, that combination of moderate whigs with moderate TorieS| 
whom the love of place and emolument, and indifference to all 
but the substantial and fundamental principles of the constitution^ 
had gradually brought into political union, between the beginning 
of the present reign, and the last misfortunes of the American war.^ 
The remains of the Bedford party, the many friends whom the 
disinterestedness of Lord North had attached to him, with all 
those who still obstinately approved the principles on which the 
American war was undertaken, composed the party who thus 
took their turn for accusation and attack. But they who were 
distinguished as the King* a frienda^ were not disposed cordially 
to act with a party, whose avowed aim was, to restore the reign of 

• It will appear by a subsequent Letter, that the Duke's preci- 
pitation proved fotal to the grant. It looks like the hurry and con- 
fusion of a young highwayman, who takes a few shillings, but leaves 
the purse and watch behind h}iQ..*.,.»And yet the Duke was aa old 
offender! 
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Enough has been said of that detestable trans- 
action which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke 

I cannot speak of it without horror and compas- 
sion. To excuse yourself, you publickly impeach 



the Whig aristocracy, and to conciliate to the great Whig families, 
the favour of the people, by concessions which were judged to be 
little compatible with the order of good government. Fox and 
his friends rescinded the decision in the case of the Middlesex 
Election ; condemned the principles upon which the American 
war had >ecn pursued ; attempted to open a neg^iation with the 
Dutch; and were proceeding to carry into execution aU their 
schemes for domestic government, and for the arrangement of the 
foreign affairs of the empire ; when the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the nominal head of the whole party, broke its 
combination, and enabled the Sovereign once more to emancipate 
himself from its controul. But for this event, the whole scheme 
pf government which had been pursued since the year 1757, must 
have been destroyed, under the direction of Fox ; and an aristo- 
cratical reign similar to that of the party of the Pelhams, would 
have been restored. 

Upon the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Shel- 
bume... .since. Marquis of Lansdowne.«.«at that time, the leader 
of the Pitt and Grenville Whigs ; deceived the confidence of his 
allies of the party of Fox; entered into confidential engage- 
ments with those who were called the King's Friends ; agreed 
to deliver his Sovereign from the usurpation of the Whig aristo- 
cracy ; and shewed a willingness to maintain those plans of govern- 
ment which had hitherto been acted upon, since the beginning of 
the present reign. Lord Shelbume, from being Secretary of State, 
was advanced to the vacant ofiBce of First Lord of the Treasury.... 
Mr, Fox and all his friends who were now denominated the Port* 
landj instead of the J^cxvcaatle^ or the Rockingham party, imme- 
diately retired in disgust from their offices.. ..The Pitt and Grenville 
Whigs, the King's Friends^ and the remains of the Bedford party 
who had not gone into opposition with Lord North, composed the 
parliamentary support of Lord Shelburne's administration... .While 
the Portland Whigs j and the adherents of Lord Mrth^ though in 
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your accomplice; and to bis mind, perhaps the ac- 
cusation may be flattery. But in murder you are 
both principals. It was once a question of emula- 
tion; and, if the event had not disappointed the- 



oposition to Slielbure's ministry, were no less in oppposition ta 
one another ; a general peace was successfully negociated ; and by 
the whole train of the ministerial measures, the despondency of 
the nation was cheared, and its confidence in the government, and 
its dignity in the estimation of foreign powers, were, in a great 
measure, restored* 

Charles Fox, and his late adversary Lord Mrthj when they 
marked the growing strength of those by whom they and their ad- 
herents had been supplanted j and saw how utterly unable they 
were, in this divided state of their party, to make any effectual 
opposition ; resolved to forget their former hostility, and to unite, 
for the overthrow of the administration. Their coalition reduced 
Lord Shelbume and his friends to resign. A new administration 
was formed upon the principles of the Rockingham party, tempered 
with those of the Tories and the fluctuating Whigs who composed 
the body of the followers of North. The efficient authority of the 
ministers, was divided between North and Fox, who became^ 
jointly. Secretaries of State. Their measures of govemmeift, ^d the 
manner in which they had forced themselves back into admini- 
stration, were, as they well knew, far from being acceptable to the 
Sovereign. Their coalition was, in a considerable degree, odious 
to the mob of the nation. For these reasons, they warmly adopted 
the principle of the Pelhams ; and endeavoured to establish them- 
selves so surely in the strong holds of administration, that neither 
the King himself, nor any parliamentary opposition, should be 

able to displace them America was lost. Ireland was aspiring, 

after the example of America, to at least a certain degree of in- 
dependence. Fortunately, the territorial acquisitions of the East- 
India Company in Hindostan ; and the embarrassments in which 
-war and conquests had involved their commercial affairs ; created 
a necessity for the interposition of government, to support their 
credit, to regulate their future powers of administration, and their 
relations to the other jparts of the Britiah empire. Fox, Norths 
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Immediate schemes of the closet, it might still have 
been a hopeful subject of jest and merriment be- 
tween you. 



and their friends, saw, and seized the occasion. They resolved to 
fix the whole controul of India afiairs, and the whole patronage of 
the East-India Company's service, as an inalienable inheritance, 
in the hands of the great Whig aristocracy....This measure, if ac- 
complished, would have established Fox and his friends in office, 
and would have thoroughly overthrown whatever had been done : 
since the beginning of the present reign, to break the combination 
of the great Whig families, and to give to the Crown, some degree 
of independent influence in the government. ... A bill was, with this 
view, brought iato parliament, by Mr. Fox. It was supported 
by all the strength of that which was called the Coalition* But 
those who derived their wealth and power from the present state 
x>f India affairs, were alarmed for their own fall. If the Company** 
possessions should immediately come under a direction so widely 
<liffercnt. The Pitt and GrcnviUe Whigs, the adherents of Shel- 
bume, looked upon this as no common scheme of Opposition, but 
one that, if successfully carried into effect, must for ever exclude 
them from the hopes of ministerial emolument and power. Thoap 
who were distinguished as the King's Friends saw, that if the mea- 
sure sKollild take place, their political existence must be utterly* 
annihilated. And, even the King himself was alarmed for the ho- 
nour of his Crown, and for the independent strength of the royal 
authority. By this means, an exceedingly strong Opposition was 
excited against Fox's India Bill, and the party that supported it.... 
Even while they formed a majority in parliament, they were dis* 
missed from their ministerial offices. The Pitt and GrenviUe Whi^ 
with the new Tory party which had been formed under the aa« 
spices of Lord Bute, were again introduced to conduct the govern- 
' ment. Appeals were, on both sides, made to the people, and to 
that independent part of the higher classes who stood unconnected 
widi political party. The King dissolved his parliament, with spi- 
rit and with good reason, but somewhat in contradiction to Uie 
principle <m which he had been supposed to refuse the prayers of 
the famous remonstratmg petitions relative to the Middlesex elec- 
tion. The odium of the coalitiooy the unpopularity of the o^mo 
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This Letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 
future correspondence. The remainder of the sum- 
mer shall be dedicated to your amusement, I mean 
now and then to relieve the severity of your morn- 



cf Fox among the dhtant and inferior part of the people, the 
complaints from the Sovereign of the threatened annihilation of 
the regal power, the clamour of a violated charter, the influence 
t)f the Trcasur)r of the East-India Company and of its wealthy ser- 
v-ants, the name of Pitt, the partiality which we naturally conceive 
in favour of weakness when it appears in contest with seemingly su- 
perior strength. •••prevailed in the election. The great aristocrat!- 
cal confederacy was defeated* A majority was returned to the new 
parliament, of members who were disposed to support that admi- 
nistration which the King had chosen, in opposition to those whom 
the Coalition strove to force upon him. After a contest of more 
than fifty years, the whole Whig party was, at last, subdued by the 
combination of the newer Whig families and Tories. That struc- 
ture of administration which Earl Chatham had endeavoured in vain 
to form, in 1766 and 17^7 ^ was thus to be, at last solidly compleated 
«nder his son* 

The India Bill of Fox, proposed with those views which were 
surely entertained by its authors, was undeniably a daring mea« 
sure^ Was it his measure ? Or did it not rather onginate with some 
one or other of his associates ? The plan of circumscribing and fet- 
tering the power of the Crown, was that which the Newcastle, the 
Rockingham, and the Portland party, had long avowedly enter- 
tained : and, so far, therefore, as it was the object of the India Bill 
to increase the strength of that aristocratical body ; the Bill might 
possibly originate with its older members... .since Fox was, but by 
accident, their associate and leader. But, again, the boldness, the 
grandeur, the temerity of thb measure, the vast ability with which 
it was conceived and prosecuted, the egregious errors by which it 
was rendered fatal to the hopes of the partj',are all, without doubt, 
to be attributed diiefly to Charles Fox. They bcsi>eak tlie peculiar 
character of his mind, too unequivocally, to be mistaken. 

Thus finally worsted in a struggle with the crown, and with the 
Pitt and Grenville diTision of the Whigs ; Fox was to return to his 
VOL. II. K k 
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ing studies, and to prepare you for the business of 
the day. Without pretending to more than Mr. 
Bradshaw's sincerity, you may rely upon my attach- 
ment as long as you are in office- 



former station as a leader of Opposition. After a memorable con* 
test, he succeeded, at a prodigious expence to his party, in procur- 
ing himself to be returned to parliament, as one of the representa- 
tives for Westminster. His service in the House of Commons, 
continued to be as vigilant, able and active as before. He became, 
now, even more than ever, the idol of his own party. Though not 
in adminUtrationy he actedyin fact^ the fiart ficrhatis q/* first, wn- 
doubtedly q/" second Minister, by suggesting^in contest^ and in 
ofifiositionymoat of those meaauret which wercj with some variation 
in non^eaacntialsj actually carried into effect by the gorvemment. 
The disappointment he had again experienced, was such as to en- 
liven his ambition, and to rouse all the energies of his mind. He 
•was scarcely yet five-and thirty-years of age ; and therefore, in the 
very vigour of his faculties. During the American war, Burke was 
more popular, active and useful, for a time....more truly the first 
leader of his party, than Fox. But, Fox was now caressed, pitied, 
admired, and applauded, so as greatly to eclipse the lustre of the ta- 
lents of all his co-adjutors« Without absolutely slighting Burke, he 
contrived to treat him less confidentially than before, to act more in- 
dependently of him, to exclude him from some of the most secret 
consultations of those who were the chief supporters of the party. 
It was no longer the Marquis of Rockingham, the patron of Burke, 
who was named its head ; but, ever since the death of that noble- 
man, the Duke of Portland and Earl Fitzwilliam, the friends of 
Fox. Even the people, over whose affections, no object has, in cer- 
tain circumstances, stronger power, than a great man in a state of 
humiliation, became, now, more partial to Fox than before. At 
the gaming-table, he began to become knowing and fortunate ; 90 
that, if he could have ceased from again provoking the chances of 
the cards anddice....he was once in possession of a sufficient fortune^ 
gained where he had spent his patrimony. 

Although defeated. Fox and his parity therefore, were yet formi- 
dable. Fox himself had still extraordinary influence among tue 
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Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to ex* 
press some anxiety for a man whom I know you 
do not love? My Lord Weymouth has cowardice 
to plead, and a desertion of a later date than your 



young men of fashion. Lord North, a man of very amiable temper 
and manners, and of great integrity, retained the kindness of most 
of those who had once acted with him in the ministry, and was even 
rtry little hated by his opponents. An administration, at the head 
of which was a young man so inexperienced as Mr. Pitt, might b« 
expected to fall into many errors, of which adversaries' like Fox^ 
would easily take advantage. The young Prince of Wales was just 
issuing out into public life. Fox and his friends contrived to attach 
him to themselves : and, from his revenue, his passions, and the 
chances of his accession, they derived, for the present, additional 
reputation and means of support ; while, for the future, a new field 
for hope, opened before them. To avenge themselves of the East* 
India interest ; and, if possible, to embroil Mr. Pitt with his late 
protectors : they instituted an impeachment of Mr. Hastings ; 
which, atone time, promised to fulfil their hopes; but, by the arts 
of their political opponents, and still more, by the innocence and 
extraordinary merits of the man whom they had impeached, in the 
end turned out unsuccessfully. Fgr several of the first years after 
Mr. Pitt was established in administration, the exertioift of the mi- 
nority were keen, vigilant aud impressive, as if they had been just 
fresh from their memorable defeat, or, each moment, about to 
grasp the prize of certain victory. 

Their hopes and their resentments began, in time, to languish^ 
Mr. Fox, in 1788, wandered to the Continent, for the recovery of 
his health, which had been injured, both by his political toils, and 
by his excesses in fashionable dissipation. At Lausanne, he visited 
Gibbon ; and spent a day with him ; in which his bewitching con- 
versation, and warm, yet delicate flattery, highly captivated the 
affections of the historian, who had been injured by his political 
enmity. He continued his journey to Italy ; and, no doubt, tra- 
velled, in this maturity of his mind and character, with the greatest 
improvement and delight. 
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own. You know the privy-seal was intended for 
him ; and if you consider the dignity of the post he 
deserted, you will hardly think it decent to quarter 
him on Mr. Rigby. Yet he must hare bread, my 



Upon the occasion of the menrarable illness of the King, he was 
recalled from Italy by a messenger dispatched from his political 
friends in England. Whether the Prince of Wales should succeedj 
f(f course J to the regency ...or a regency shov id be apfiointed by fiar* 
Hament ^....was the grand question which came, then, into discus- 
sion, between the contending parties Those who consider the 

whole course of the British History, the fundamental principles of 
the British Constitution, and the essential nature of monarchy, will 
readily allow, that due regard to these, requires that the thrcme 
should never be, for a moment, vacant of a person, competent to 
perform the regal functions. It will appear, agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, that the Houses of Parliament have no constitutional power, 
in such a case, but to ascertain and declare the change. And this, 
order must, also, be perceived to be, greatly, the most favourable to 
civil tranquillity, and to the rights of the inferior people*.«.On th^ 
other hand, the laws in the case of private inheritance, the circunu 
stances of different revolutions, and the high claims of the popular 
branch of such a government as that of Britain, might suggest 
much specious reasoning in favour of the position, that the twa 
Houses of Parliament become, in such a case as then occurred, both 
guardians of the unfortunate monarch, and representatives of the 
crown and the nation for the choice of a regency.«.*The former of 
these doctrines was that of Mr. Fox and his friends* The latter 
was, in England though not in Ireland, successfully maintained 
against them. Yet, they might have prevailed, in the end ; if the 
King's recovery had not, happily interrupted the contention* 

We shall be the more entirely convinced, that, in this case, Fox 
and his friends reasoned justly ; if we reflect ; that the cessation of 
the exercise of the royal authority produces, except as to the decla- 
ration of a successor, a virtual dissolution of all the powers of legis* 
lature and government; that nothing less than the newly delegated 
representation of the whole people, for the express purpose, can, in 
this case, again fill the thronei and restore the energies of the 
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Lord;.... or, rather, he must have wine. If you 
deny him the cup, there will be no keeping him 
within the pale of the ministry. 
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constitution ; that the danger of parliamentary usurpation is much 
greater, where the activity of the Monarch's power can be sup- 
posed to be at any time suspended in favour of the two Houses, 
than where the proper heir is allowed to succeed to the royal func- 
tions, as soon as the present possessor becomes incapable of them ; 
that for parliament to be guardians of the Prince, whose distem* 
pered health places him in a temporary incapacity, must be suffi* 
cient, in the common state of humanity, to prevent his being; un- 
£eurly dealt with by his successor ; that the case of royalty differs 
Ti^idely from that of a private estate, inasmuch as the former re- 
fpects official duty^ the latter, only the enjoyment qf firofierty. 

In maintaining a doctrine favourable rather to the power of the 
crown, than to that of the aristocracy, Fox might seem to have 
abandoned his former principles. But, it was in this instance, the 
Interest of the aristocracy, to maintain that the energies'of the 
sceptre, could not be interrupted. If the Prince of Wales had suc- 
ceeded, of coarse, to the Regency ; the great Whig families would 
then have shared its power among them, and would have fixed 
themselves in office, too securely to be afterwards dismissed. 

On the occasion of this great trial, as formerly. Fox found the 
^ant of character with the people to be highly injurious to his own 
interests, and those of his political associates. He himself, and 
the other leaders of his party, were thought to be but needy and 
desperate, political adventurers, who sought office only for the 
sake of its emoluments, who would shamelessly squander the pub- 
He money upon vice. •• .if it were intrusted to their hands, who would 
venture upon any measure, however unconstitutional and flagi- 
tious, that would but acquire and secure to them, the powers of the 
|;ovemment. 

Fox's parliamentary exertions were vigorously renewed and 
prosecuted, even after those hopes were frustrated, to which the ill- 
Bess of the King had given rise. He was often superior, as an ora- 
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tor, to every rival ; never very much inferior to any. He still es« 
ercised, in opposition, the powers o£ second minitter of the British 
government. Pitt's measures were often suggested, always cor^ 
rected, sometimes clisappointed, by him. When war was menaced 
against Russia, on account of the fortress of Oczakow ; Mr. FoX| 
not only opposed the design in parliament, but even sent an Am- 
bassador from himself and his party, to the court of the late Rus- 
sian Empress, to concert with her, the best means for defeating the 
English minister's intention. When a contention arose with Spain 
respecting the settlement at Nootka Sound ; Fox's opposition was, 
again, exercised, to avert the mischiefs of war. 

Mr. Pitt, in administration, of necessity abandoned the almost 
democratical Whiggism, which had marked the last party and 
parliamentary exertions of his father. Tliis began to make him 
less acceptable, than he had at the first been, to the people, who 
reverenced the name of Chatham. Mr. Fox had, on the other 
hand, learned, during the American war, to associate the prin- 
ciples of democraticalj with those of aristocratical Whiggism. 
He had not, since, rigorously adhered to the former. Yet, they 
were deep-rooted in his heart. He, now, saw reason to return to 
tnem ; and began to court popularity and the praise of sincere 
patriotism, with an assiduity and a zeal which he had not before 
affected. AH his party followed the same example ; courting the 
people, exasperating their political prejudices, making an ostenta- 
tion of ardent zeal for revolution principles, and professing earnest 
resoludons to labour till they should accomplish a salutary reform 
in the state of the constitution. 

This plan of conduct was not unsuccessful. The nation began 
in general to become, more than ever, partial to Fox. It was 
thought, that there were in his character, an artless sincerity and 
candour which rendered him incapable of those mischievous de« 
signs of which he had been once suspected. All agreed, that, though 
he might be reconciled to his enemies, he was incapable of deceiv- 
ing the confidence of his friends. Though a gambler, he was said 
to be in the highest degree disinterested, and utterly incapable of 
fraud, avarice, or basely intriguing ambition. A mixed character, 
having follies and errors blended with great qualities continually 
rising above them, was much more acceptable to the feelings of 
men in general, and especially of Englishmen, than that sober cha- 
racter of discretion which pretended to be faultless, and in which. 
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tfiere was not spirit enoDgh for the splendid vices. When to qua- 
lities such as these, Charles added the profession of principles of 
democratical patriotism ; he became, indeed, the man of the fieo^ 
file. It was not doubted, but he would, at a seasonable time, 
prove his professions sincere. He had procured the famous de- 
cision on the Middlesex election to be rescinded from the Jour* 
nals of the House of Commons. His honour was still sacred. 
From this time, he seems to have joined to the power of his father 
over the affections of his associates and his party, that which 
Chatham had obtained over the people by the fame of his disin* 
terestedness, by esteem for his democratical patriotism, and by 
reverence of his talents, which judged their force and extent to be 
unbounded. 

The first events of the French Revolution, now arose upon 
the attention of mankind. In Britain, they were generally hailed 
as auspicious to the improvement of the state of all social life. 
Englishmen had pitied and despised tlie French as slaves : and 
they rejoiced, with liberal philanthropy, to see those who hid been 
hitherto in servitude, at last emancipated into a freedom like 
their own. They were proud to see France adopt the maxims,, 
and follow the example of Britain. Kor did they suppose, that the 
French would aspire to any other state of liberty, than that which 
was believed to be the true perfection of the British Constitution. 
Among both the friends of ministry, and the followers of Opposi- 
tion, the French Revolution was, in its first years, highly popular. 
Yet, ministers if^hose business was to maintain the present order of 
things in Britain, under all its im^^erfections, could not praise that 
Revolution, as did Fox and his friends in the Opposition. These 
seized the moment, in order to embarrass and overthrow their ad- 
versaries, by urging a parliamentaiy Reform, with an ardour, and 
a general consent of the people, which the ministers might not be 
able to withstand. 

Fox's own mind seems to have been transported by the first 
wildly beautiful and magnificent, but delusive, prospects, which 
the French Revolution presented. He saw, that, in this instance, 
his sentiments were happily in unison with those, not only of his 
own party, but of the great body of the British nation. Pleased 
to find himself thus becoming the idol of the people ; and aware 
that the want of a due regard to their notions of character, had, 
mn former occasions, proved the greatest obstacle to his politicai 
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success; he heeded not that change of circnmstances which began^ 
every day moix and more, to represent the French Revolution, as 

not a perfection, but an utter dissolution, of social order threat-^ 

ening to arrest the progress of moral, scientific, and political im- 
provement throughout the world. For a while, the ministers, his 
adversaries, were considerably diffident in their disapprobation of 
tjiose changes in France, in which Fox, and his party, and the 
people rejoiced. By degrees, as the French Reformers appeared 
to lose sight of all sober principles of expediency and virtue, the 
British government ventured with less hesitation to disapprove 
their conduct, and were filled with alarm for the consequences to 
which it was fast leading. Fox exulted so much the more : not as 
being unfriendly to the true interests of his country, not as desiring 
to see general disorder overspread the face of the political world ; 
but as hoping, that the progress of the French Revolution, the 
great changes which it would effect in the politics of Europe, the 
influence it would exercise over public opinion in Britain, and the 
embarrassments in which it must, of necessity, involve administra- 
tion, would at length reduce Mr. Pitt and his associates in office, to 
difficulties in which they would be forced to abandon the helm of 
government. 

In cherishing these hopes and sentiments, Fox had begun to re- 
linquish the ancient principles of the Whig aristocracy, of which he 
was the leader. 

In the mean time, Edmund Burke ; jealous of that ascendency 
in the party, which Fox had so decisively assumed ; attached to 
the genuine old doctrines of the Whig aristocracy, which had been 
taught him in the beginning of his political career; cherishing 
many not unamiable prejudices of veneration for ancient things ; 
and with views more perspicacious, and more truly philosophical^ 
than those of Fox or the French Reformers, foreseeing, what mis- 
chiefs must necessarily be produced out of that Medea's cauldron 
in which those Reformers were pretending to renovate the youth 
of Civil Society ; took occasion to sound the alarm of danger in the 
House of Commons, in a discussion concerning the government of 
the province of Canada ; privately warned the Duke of Portland 
and the other subordinate chiefs of that which had once been the 
Rockutgham party, that the French Revolution was leading to 
the ruin of political society in Europe, and that the plans whi<d» 
Fox was founding upon it, would end in the destruction of the 
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English aristocracy and constitution; and in a production the 
most eloquent and philosophical which proceeded from his pen, 
exposed the errors of that Revolution, and called on all Europe, 
by any means, however violent, to quench the spreading confla- 
gration. 

Such exertions by Burke, were seasonably useful to the minis- 
ters, his former foes, and to the confititution.«.fatally ruinous to the 
views and the party-superiority of Fox. Even the combination of 
foreign powers, which then prepared to go in arms, to restore thfe 
oppressed dignity of the monarchy in France, were animated in 
their preparations, by the eloquence of Burke. The ministers of 
Britain were encouraged to speak more decisively in favour of their 
design. Almost all who were likely to And their advantage, rather 
in the maintenance of order, than in revolution and anarchy, be- 
came inexpressibly anxious to prevent the farther propagation of 
French principles in this country. The leaders of the Whig aris- 
tocracy in particular, converted by the arguments of Burke, and by 
their own fears, began to think it high time for them, to unite cor- 
dially with the crown, and its ministerial and parliamentary sup- 
porters, in order to save Britain from that ruin, in which they saw 
France fatally overwhelmed. 

Yet, before dividing from Fox, they performed in his favour, an 
act of noble generosity and substantial justice. After recovering his 
fortune at the gaming table, he was once more stripped of all his 
winnings, and left without a shilling. His political friends saw hig 
distress ; and resolved effectually to relieve him. By a general sub- 
scription, they provided among them, a sum sufficient to purchase 
to him for his life, an annuity of not less than three thousand 
pounds a year. This annuity they so settled, that it should 
not be possible for him to squander it by gaming.. ..All his minis- 
terial adversaries exulted over him, on this occasion, as a wretch 
undone by gaming, and subsisting on the dole of charity. I think 
the reproach extremely unjust and injudicious. Whatever the de- 
merits of Charles Fox, certainly the services he had performed to 
Britain, in the course of nearly twenty years of parliamentary ac- 
tivity, during which, as the leader of Opposition, he exercised the 
duty of SECOND MINISTER.... these services well entitled him to 
a provision much more ample, from the gratitude of the nation. It 
was to the honour of his party, that they voluntarily paid, to his 
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TneritS) a part of the debt due from their country. It vas a tri&ute 
to his talents and to the splendid virtues which, however allayed 
with imperfections, he undeniably possessed. Sh'all men whose 
services in parliament or in council, have been insignificant or per- 
nicious, boast of the pensions, the honours, and the lucrative offices 
which they wrest from a government to which they are a burthen ? 
and shall a nation's munificence be reckoned dishonouring to him 
for the compensation of whose public services, it has been sponta- 
neously bestowed ? in what other field of honourable exertion, could 
Fox have laboured so long, and with exertions so splendidly useful^ 
without obtaining a princely fortune ? No : to have received such 
a present from the grateful approbation of his party, did not dis- 
honour the politician, and parliamentary orator, but stamp a new 
sanction upon the integrity of his fame I 

A coalition was, soon after, negociated between the Portland party 
and that combination of the King's friends, with the Pitts and 
Grenvilles, of whom the administration had been for some time 
composed. Fox was earnestly solicited to take a part in the treaty y^ 
and unite with Pitt. But it should seem, that he entertained a hor- 
ror ' of coalitions, in consequence of the misluck which had at- 
tended his coalition with Lord North.. He was now at last in pos- 
session of the favour of the great body of the inferior people ; and 
he resolved to preserve it. He perhaps expected necessities of re- 
volution to arise, in which, if they should find him out of ofi&ce, he 
could be much more useful to his country, than if they were to come 
while he was* a minister : Perhaps, an equality of power with Mr.- 
Pitt in the cabinet-council, was not offered to him : Or, it may be, 
that his assent was demanded to a declaration of war, which his 
principles, his hopes of popularity, and his insight into the proba- 
bilities of futurity, forbade him to sanction. He refused all coalition 
with Mr. Pitt. The Whig aristocracy forsook his banners. And he 
soon sa:^ himself a leader almost without a party, left at the head of 
a small body ofDEMocRATiCALWHiGS, who had gradually arisen, 
amid the contentions respecting Wilkes, in the course of the Amc- 
rican war, and especiaUy since the commencement of the French 
revolutioxk 

It was now resolved to go to war with France, for the sake 
©f restoring the monarchy. Fox still trpe to his former principles, 
proposed in parliament, that, instead of declaring war against tfa« 
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French, the British Court should send an ambassador to treat 
with them. But, those Republicans were, at that time, laying 
waste their country by the most atrocious crimes, outrageously pro- 
fessing revolutionary principles subversive of all order in Europe, 
abolishing religion, murthering their late Sovereign and his fa- 
mily, exterminating their nobility aiid priests. It was exclaimed, 
that, if Fox could propose to negociate with such men, he must 
be willing to share their crimes. A general outcry among the ene- 
mies of revolution, was excited against him. He was, himself, 
alarmed ; and began to fear, that he might even have lost that fa- 
vour of the people, which he had preferred to every other posses* 
sion. 

In thia crisis of his fame, he thought it necessary to shew him- 
self before the public, in the chai*acterof an author. By a letter ad- 
dressed from the Press to the Electors of Westminster, he endea- 
voured to vindicate the wisdom, the integrity, and the constitu- 
tional propriety of those proposals for negotiation, on account of 
which be was the most abusively calumniated. Unity of de- 
sign ; an attention fixed, through every period, exclusively, on the 
object of persuasion for which he wrote ; extreme simplicity of 
style and manner; an air of the most artless ingenuousness and can« 
dour; an absence of all impassionate sentiments, or decorative ima- 
gery, but such as seem to arise by a natural necessity in the train of 
thought passing through a mind unambitious of eloquence ; a tone of 
sagadty which seems undesignedly to bespeak a penetration more 
than human into the future ; an easy structure of sentences, with an 
infinitely delicate purity and propriety of phrase ; an art, in short, 
concealing all art ; strikingly appear in this short composition. 

It is a more satisfactory evidence of his talents than all his par- 
fiamentary exertions ipgether. It effectually accomplished the 
purpose for which it was written. The friends of peace were con- 
vinced by it,- that there was no true political ^visdom for Britain, 
but in remaining at peace with France : The authors of the war 
could, henceforth, only lament, that Fox's sincere, though erring 
conviction, made him adverse to it. No artifices of calumny have, 
since, been able to injure his reputation with the people. His Let- 
ter was seasonable. It said what it was necessary for him to say. 
It said nothing more. I do not affirm, that it was aught but a fihoay 
web of sophistry. 
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For a while, he watched tlie progress of the war, with his wont- 
ed assiduity in parliamentary duty. At length, he became weary of 
merely lending his assistance to enlighten the ignorance of mi- 
nisters, and to correct their errors in a manner tliat served to 
prolong their power by withholding them from extreme miscon- 
duct. He retired from ordinary service in parliament ; and re- 
solved to come forward only upon great occasions, when the na- 
tion might desire to listen to his voice, as to an oracle of wisdom* 
On every such occasion, when he believes that Pitt may be shaken, 
or that great and acceptable service to the nation, may be done 
by his attendance in the House of Commons*»..«.he does attend. 
At other times, he continues to live in seemingly contented retire- 
ment* 

By those who have carefully marked the progress of the war, 
and who are unbiassed friends to their country, it is exceedingly 
lamented, that Mr. Fox did not agree to the war, and enter into 
administration with Lord Fitzwilliam and the Duke of Portland. 
The error of the present ministry has been... .not that they entered 
into the war....but that they have not known to seize the most fa- 
vourable moments for making peace with authority and advantage. 
It is probable, that Fox, if he had agreed to the war, and become 
a minister of it, would, however, have procured peace to be made 
on several occasions when Britain might have dictated the terms.... 
occasions which have been unhappily lost. France would, in this 
case, have been, in the endy not the less surely ruined as a repub- 
lic : and much of bloodshed, want, and misery, would have been 
spared to all Europe.... Besides, was it impossible fortheeiforts of 
Britain to command success, els where than by sea ?....Had Fox 
been the war minister.. ..would the war have been as uniformly un- 
fortunate as we have seen it, in all attempts by land ? 

It is impossible for honest political curioirity, not to wish to see 
Fox yet prime minister, if it were but for as short a period as the 
famous war-administration of the late Earl of Chatham. His un- 
derstanding is now matured by years and experience. His tur- 
bulent pai^sions are mellowed. His vicious habits have been sub- 
dued by experience and misfortune. It is probable, that he would 
now enter into no extravagantly bold projects ; and that he would 
prefer tlie true welfare of his country, to every consideration, whe- 
ther of party entanglement, or of mobbish applause. The British 
empire undoubtedly affords thousands whose talents are not in- 
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ferior to his. Yet, he is, perhaps, at this time, the wisest of all our 
regularly-bred politiciaDs. 

His friends speak in terms of very high applause|k)f the elegance 
of his mode of life, and the charms of his convetsation. Modera- 
tion is now his law of enjoyment. Reading, conversation, and 
manly exercises in the open air, fill up that time which he does 
not spend in political business. His residence is on St. Anne's Hill, 
near Egham. He visits London, hut occasionally, to attend his duty 
in parliament, or the meetings of the Whig Club. 

Had it not been... .for the unpopularity of his fiather, and of his 
own first years. ••. for the bold, impracticable magnificence of his 
leading views in politics*. ..for a fidelity to his party, to which his 

own interest has been generally sacrificed for a timidity which^* 

after the failure of every one of his projects, has continually driven 
him into error on the side directly opposite to that on which he 
erred before;. ...he might undoubtedly have been, at this time, the 
first minister of the British government. 

It is not to be forgotten, that the sincerity of his Whiggism has 
been proved....by the rescinding ofthefamov^ vote relative to the 
Middlesex election., ,,2^1^ by the amendment of the law of libels jin 
which the rights of Juries were sufficiently vindicated' against the 
doctrine of Lord Mansfield. 

Mr. Mine... ,P* 239.] It was he who, by a bargain with Colonel 
Burgoyne, obtained the oflSce of Comptroller of the Customs of 
Chester. 

The Duke of Portland....P. 240.] Under the Duke of Graf- 
ton's administration, an attempt was made to deprive the Duke of 
Portland of Inglewood Forest, which his family had possessed for 
more than half a century, in virtue of a grant from tlie crown. That 
which was taken from the Duke of Portland, was destined to enlarge 
the estate, and to strengthen the election interest of Sir James Low- 
ther, the son-in-law of Lord Bute. • But, it was, afterwards, esta- 
blished by law ; that the grant to Sir James Lowther, was illegal 
in its conditions ; and that the Duke of Portland had a prescrip- 
tive right to the property, which was to have been wrested from 
him. 

Style of your amours^ lStc.%.,P. 240.] An allusion to the Duke's 
affair with Mrs. Parsons. 
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Tour aceomfilice.tJP. 247.] It was^said, that, in accepting of the 
office of Chancellor, Mr. Yorke, contrary to his own judgment and 
wishes, yieldedonly to the earnest intreaties of the King. 

7%tf severity of your morning studies^ ISfc.P. 429.] The Duke 
had affected to talk of his morning studies, in the House of Peers. 

My Lord Weymouth^ life* • .P. 25 1. ] Lord Weym outh, dissatisfied 
with the negotiation with Spain, or e3q)ecting the speedy dissolution of 
the ministry to which he belonged, had, in December 1770, resigned 
the office of Secretary of State for the Southern Department. He 
was succeeded by the Earl of Rochford. He was not now in opposi- 
tion to the government. 'And, it was therefore insinuated, that he 
also must, like the Duke of Grafton, be gratified with the emolu- 
i^lments of some sinecure office... unless the Paymaster of the Forces 
should be made to pay, for his use, a part of the income of that 
appointment. 

If you deny him the cufi^ ^c. ....P. 253.] Lord Weymouth was 
said to be, then, addicted to excesses in wine. Junius makes a 
profane aUusion to the sacrament of the Eucharist, as it is adminis- 
tered among the Roman Catholics. 
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LETTER XLIX. 



TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



CITY BUSLYESS U the burthen ofthh Letter. Junius connects it 
with the Duke of Grafton's name^ solely for the sake of holding out 
his Graccyas much as fiossible^ tofiublic odium and obloquy. 

It relates^ that the Secretary to the Treasury under Lord N&rth^ vkim 
as busy in dishonourable extra^fficial transactions^ as Mr* Brad-' 
shawy the Secretary under the Duke of Grafton^ had been. It in^ 
suits orver the death of Mr. Dingley ; and brings into quaint com^ 
fiarison with his fate and his relations to the DukCy the name and 
character of the Sovereigny whom Junius shewsyon every occasiorij 
a disposition to harass- with more than the hostility of personal in-- 
jury ' and resentment. 

In the second fiaragraphy the writer exults in the perseverance with 
Hvhich he continued to do what he supposed painful to his Sovereign : 
and boasts of the curiosity with which his invectives were read in 
foreign languages y while the lyrical fianegyrics of IVhiteheady toere 
scarcely heard or known beyond the immediate sphere of the royal 
prese^ch. 

The Earl of Bute hady not very long beforCy returned from the con- 
tinent to England : andy to excite new odium against the Duke of 
Graftony Junius represents the Duke's restoration to the Cabinet 
Councilyas a consequence of the favourite's return. 

A great division had lately taken place in the Society for the support qf 
the Bill qf Rights. Olivery proud of having resisted the authority 
qf the House of Commonsy of having braved the house in his placcy 
as f one of its membersy ofbeijig committed to the Tower ; of being 
honouredy with Crosby y as one oftlie confessors of liberty.. ..had re^ 
/used to serve with John Wilkes in the office qf Sheriffy ofid had 
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haughtily recommended to Wilkes^ not to stand candidate for the 
Shrievalty on the same year with him* Wilkes would not desist 
from his pretensions^ at the bidding of one who had^ hitherto^ been 
but a mere fiufifiet in his hands, Wilkes and Mr. BuU^ therefore^ in 
concert^ stood candidates far the Shrievalty ; and were opposed by 
Messrs. Kirkmanj Plumbe^ and Oliver* Mr* Home Tookcy who 
had not^ theny thrown off the parson's gown^ nor assumed the agno- 
men of Tookcy with a few others, envious of the success of Wilkes's 
patriotisms and of his ascendency in the party , supported with 
warmth, the pretensions of Oliver. JVb pains were spared by these 
former friends of Wilkes, to make him odious and contemptible. He 
triumphed ever their opposition : and Oliver was even the lowest 
on thepoH; while Wilkes and Bull were,. by a great majority, cho^ 
sen Sheriffs. This dissension among the patriots, aTul the disgrace 
which it refected on their whole party, was fatal to their hopes in 
tlie subsequent election of a Mayor for 1 77 1 -2. On the 2%th of Sep- 
tember 1 77 1, Mr. JVash, a candidate acceptable to government, was 
chosen to the mayoralty, in preference to Mderman Bankes, Halifax, 
Sawbridge, ToHvnshend, and Crosby, who stood candidates in com* 
petition with him. The Society for the Support of the BiU of Rights, 
was, in the progress of these dissentions, irreconcileably divided : 
and Mr. Home and his friends deserted it. 

Junius, in the four last paragraphs oftliis Letter, derides the ill suc- 
cess withwhich government hadinterposed in opposition to the patriot 
candidates for the Shrievalty ; and with indignation still greater 
tlutn he could feel against the friends qf government, attacks Mr, 
Home, on account qf the divisions which lie hadfomenif^ among 
the patriots. Knowing, that Home's conduct had been more hurt- 
Jut to their cause, than if he had even been an avowed agent for 
government ; Junius scruples not to accuse Mm, as such ; and to 
stir up against him, the enmity qf the people, as if he had actually 
betrayed the patriots to administration. Then, from Home and 
Oliver, Junius turns again to the Duke qf Grafton and the JKing^ 
with a fury qf attack in which eloquence seems lost in virulence. 

Tliis is not one o/" Junius 's best Letters. Yet, it is not without some 
admirable strokes of genius and indigiiatioru 
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MY LORD, 9. July^ 1771. 

THE influence of your Grace's fortune still 

seems to preside over the treasury The genius 

of Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. Robinson*. How 
remarkable it is, (and I speak of it not as a matter 
of reproach, but as something peculiar to your cha- 
racter) that you have never yet formed a friendship 
which has not been fatal to the object of it; nor 
adopted a cause, to which, one way or other, you 
have not done mischief. Your attachment is in- 
famy while it lasts; and, which ever way it turns, 
leaves ruin and disgrace behind it* The deluded 
girl, who yields to such a profligate, even while he 
is constant, forfeits her reputation as well as her 
innocence, and finds herself abandoned at last to 

misery and shame Thus it happened with the 

best of Princes. Poor Dingley too ! I protest I 

hardly know which of them we ought most to la- 
ment the unhappy man who sinks under the 

sense of his dishonour, or him who survives it. 
Characters, so finished, are placed beyond the reach 



Robinson.'] Robinson was now Secretary to the Treasury, and 
the confidential agent of Lord North. 

♦ By an intercepted letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
it appeared, that the friends of government were to be very active 
in supporting the ministerial nomination of sheriffs. 

Thus It happened^ e5*c.] He would represent the King, as un- 
fortunate, equally in employing the Duke of Grafton, and in having 
suffered him to resign. ^ 
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of pancg}Tic. Deatli has fixed his seal upon Ding- 
ley; and you, my Lord, have set your mark upoD 
the other. 

The only Letter I ever addressed to the King 
was so unkindly received, that I believe I shall 
never presume to trouble his Majesty, in that way, 
again. But my zeal for his service, is superior to 
neglect; and, like Mr, Wilkes's patriotism, thrives 
by persecution. Yet his Majesty is much addicted 
to useful reading ; and, if I am not ill-informed, has 
honoured the Public Advertiser with particular at- 
tention. I have endeavoured, therefore, and not witlu 
out success, (as perhaps you may remember) to 
furnish it with such interesting and edifying intel- 
ligence, as probably would not reach him through 
any other channel. The services you have done the 
nation.... your integrity in office, and signal fidelity 
to your approved good master.... have been foith- 
fully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been en- 
tirely neglected. These Letters, my Lord, gre rea4 
in other countries, and in other languages : and I 
think I may affirm, without vanity, that the gracious 



Yet hia Majesty is much addicted to useful reading J] The King 
is, in truth, well known to be an eager and diligent reader. No pe- 
riodical publication of merit escapes his notice. And he is said to 
be well acquainted with all the best productions of modem litera- 
ture. 

These LetterSy ^c] ITiis is but one of several occasions on which 
the vanity of the au^|o^ of these Letters, breaks out into exulta- 
tion* 
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character of the best of Princes, is by this time not 
only perfectly known to his subjects, but tolerably 
well understood by the rest of Europe. In this re- 
spect alone, I have the advantage of Mr. Whitehead. 

J have the advantage qfMr» Whitehead.'] Mr. Whitehead was 
then, Poet-Laureat. His Birth-day Odes were not very commend- 
able efiusions of poesy. Nor are the Birth-day Odes of other Poets- 
Laureat, amon^ the best poetical compositions of the age. Hence ; 
and because it has been, in prejudice, believed, that poetry must 
begin from inspiration or capricious choice, and cannot be, like a 
piece of prose, produced at command ; some of the best judges and 
most liberal thinkers on these matters, have earnestly suggested, 
that it would be honourable to our Sovereign, to discontinue the ex- 
action of Birth-day Odes from the Poet-Laureat. 
• 

I cannot, however, embrace this opinion. We know, that the 

composition of poetry depends not, any more than that of pr^se, 
on mysterious, sudden, involuntary, and unmanageable inspiration ; 
but upon the volimtary and vigorous exercise of talents originally 
not mean, and carefully cultivated with a view to excellence in this 
particular branch of the literary arts. A poem may, therefore, be 
made, just as weU as a piece of prose, for any particular occasion, 
whether that be chosen by yourself, or prescribed by another....pro- 
vided only that you enter heartily upon the task, and ardently 
exert all your faculties in its perfonndnce. Is your subject a bar- 
ren one ? enrich, adorn, exalt :it, by those wonders of association 
and transition, whicli the true poet well knows how to display. Is 
it a noble and fertile one ? with so much the less diflBculty, may you 
compose an excellent poem upon it. Whatever be the case ; he 
who cannot produce good poetry, on a subject prescribed to him, 
will scarcely be able to do greatly better on one that he is l«ft to 
choose for himself. 

But, if a good poet may make good verses on any subject, whe- 
ther chosen by himself, or prescribed by another ; why should not 
those topics of thought, which are suggested by the returning birth- 
days of a British King, be celebrated in verse ? An ode, or poem, on 
such an occasion, is of course devoted, not more to the praise of 
the monarch, than to that of the nation over which he reigns. The 
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His plan, I think, is too narrow. He seems to ma- 
nufacturc his ^ crses for the sole use of the hero who 
is supposed to be the subject of them; and, that his 
meaning may not be exported in foreign bottomiS^ 
sets all translation at defiance, 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a seat in the 
cabinet, was announced to the public by the omi- 
nous return of Lord Bute to this country. When 
that noxious planet approaches England, he never 



transactions, either in whole or in part, of the year which has just 
passed, may become the topics of the Ode. Its imagery may be 
selected from all the scenes of nature and society, which the em- 
pire embraces. National hopes, wishes, exultation, and resolution, 
may afford sentiments. The poet's art must work all up into "a 
skilful and happy structure. If more be wanting ; he can look back 
upon the past, and forward on the future ; he can conjure up alLthe 
fairy forms of fancy's peculiar creation ; he can introduce the dic- 
tates of moral wisdom ; and he may dignify or deplore the com- 
mon fate of human things. What themes, if not these, are wor- 
thy of poetic decoration ? Could Pindar compose his immortal Odes 
at the request of successful jockies, to celebrate the glories of 
h6rse-races ? And shall there be never a British bard, able to write 
a series of Odes in honour of the great events in the contemporary 
history of his country? If Cibber, if Whitehead, if Warton, if 
even the worthy and ingenious Pyc, have failed to dignify tlie ho- 
nour of Poet-Laureat, by tlie composition of Birth-day Odes, the 
pride of English poesy ; we must blame the inability of some, the 
indolence of others, and in them all, perhaps a want of a know- 
ledge duly comprehensive and discriminating, of the duties of their 
office, and of the advantages it affords for the performance of 
them. 

jVoxious /iianet.,..tQ bring fdague and fieatUencey^c.'] This is 
imitated from Milton* 

'< ...••••••«.. On the other side, 

(< Inetnsed with indignation, Satan stood 
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J&iils to bring plague and pestilence along with him. 
The King already feels the malignant effects of your 
influence over his councils. Your former adminis- 
tration made Mr. Wilkes an alderman of London, 
and Representative of Middlesex. Your next ap- 
pearance in office is marked with his election to the 
Shrievalty. In whatever measure you are concern- 
ed, you are not only disappointed of success, but 
always contrive to make the government of the best 
of Princes contemptible in his own eyes, and ridi- 
culous to the whole world. Making all due allow- 
ance for the effect of the minister's declared inter- 
position, Mr. Robinson's activity, and Mr. Home's 
new zeal in support of administration, we still want 
the genius of the Duke of Grafton to account for 
committing the whole interest of government in the 
city to the conduct of Mr. Harley. I will not bear 

" Untcrrificd ; and, like a comet ^ bum'dy 
'' That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge, 
" In the Arctic sky, sad from his horrid hair^ 
" Shakes fieatilence and war."..... 

Your former administration made Mr* Wilkesy ^c] This is 
literally the truth. It was in spite to the ministry, and especially to 
the Duke of Grafton, -that the city friends of Mr. Wilkes, procured' 
him to be chosen Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without. 
His election to the office of Sheriff was.... partly in reward of the 
spirit with which he excited the opposition in favour of the printers, 
against the authority of the House of Commons....partly in pursu- 
ance of a general plan of his city friends, to exalt him as high as 
possible....since the court seemed to have illegally striven to debase 
him. 

Mr, Harley,^ The Right Honourable Thomas Harley.... The 
Harleys were originally dissenters- Harley, Lord Treasurer to 
Queen Anne, had a brother, Mr. Auditor Harley 2 and these two 
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hard upon jotxr faithful friend and emissary Mr* 
Touchet; for I know the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, and that a few lottery tickets are of use to his 
ceconomy* There is a proverb concerning persons 
in the predicament of this gentleman; which, how- 
ever, cannot be strictly applied to him: They 
commence dupes^ and finish knaves.' Now Mr. 
Touchet's character is uniform. I am convinced 
that his sentiments never depended upon his cir- 
cumstances ; and that, in the most prosperous state 
of his fortune, he was always the very man he is at 

present But was there no other person of rank 

and consequence in the city, whom government 
could confide in, but a notorious Jacobite? Did 
you imagine that the whole body of the Dissen- 
ters, that the whole Whig interest of London, 
would attend at the levee, and submit to the direc- 



wcre, then, the principal representatives of the family.. ..The only 
«un of the Treasurer, obtained in marriage, the only daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Newcastle ; and became, upon his Other's 
death, the second Earl of Oxford. His only child was Lady Mar- 
garet, who became duchess of Portland, and was eminent for her 
taste in antiquities, in the elegant sciences, and in the fine arts* 
Her sons, the present Duke of Portland and Lord Edward Bentinck, 
^ith their families, are now, therefore, the representatives of the 

Lord Treasurer Harley .Upon the death of the second Earl of 

Oxford, the Earldom fell to the family of Mr. Auditor Harley. The 
lather of the Right Honourable Thomas Harley was, I believe, the 
first Earl of Oxford of the younger branch. Mr. Harley is one of 
the few modem instances of a nobleman's son engaging in tcade« 
His noble birth and his Tory connexion, were probably among his 
chief recommendations to the favour of the court. He was, also, a 
worthy man, of abilities met at all despicable. 
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tions of a notorious Jacobite? Was there no Whig 
magistrate in the city, to whom the servants of 
George the Third could entrust the management 
of a business so very interesting to their master, 
as the election of Sheriffs ? Is there no room at 
St. James's, but for Scotchmen and Jacobites? My 
Lord, I do not mean to question the sincerity of 
Mr. Harley's attachment to his Majesty's govern- 
ment. Since the commencement of the present 
reign, I have seen still greater contradictions re- 
conciled. The jH-inciples of these worthy Jacobites 
are not so absurd as they have been represented* 
Their ideas of divine right are not so much an- 
nexed to the person or family, as to the political 
character of the Sovereign. Had there ever bees 
an honest man among the Stuarts^ his Majesty's 
present friends would have been Whigs up<m prin- 
ciple. But the conversion of the best of Princes 
has removed their scruples. They have forgiven 
bim the sins of his Hanoverian ancestors, and ac- 
knowledge the hand of Providence in the descent 
of the crown iipon the head of a true Stuart. In 
you, my Lord, they also behold, with a kind of 
predilection, which borders upon loyalty, the natural 



AnotvriotM Jacobite f] Junius, evidently, repeats the epithet 
of Jacobite^ with so much vulgar bitterness, merely because he knew 
it to be fitted to work upon the prejudices, the ignorance and the 
gross feelings of his city admirers. 

Had there ever been an honeat man among the StuartSy ifc.'] The 
author speaks here to Uie prejudices of ignorance, a language which 
lie had before too often disgustingly repeated* 
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representative of that illustrious family. The mode 
of your descent from Charles the Second, is only a 
bar to your pretensions to the crown, and no way 
interrupts the regularity of your succession to all 
the virtues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunate success of the Reverend Mr. 
Homers endeavours, in support of the ministerial 
nomination of Sheriffs, will, I fear, obstruct his 
preferment. Permit me to recommend him to your 
Grace's protection. You will find him copiously 
gifted with those qualities of the heart, which usu- 
ally direct you in the choice of your friendships. 
He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, and as incapable 
as you are of the liberal resentment of a gentle- 
man. No my Lord it was the solitary, vindic- 
tive malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmi- 
ties of his friend, until he thought they quickened 
into public life, and feasting with a rancorous rap- 
ture upon the sordid catalogue of his distresses. 
Now, let him go back to his cloister. The church 
is a proper retreat for him. In his principles he is 
already a Bishop. 



TVie Reverend Mr. Home.] The reader will find, in a subsequent 
note a detail of the most interesting particulars in the Ufe of this 
gentleman. 

M, my LordyllfcJ] The worst features in the character of Hornc, 
are admirably caricatured in this, and the following period. He 
gained the friendship of Mr. Wilkes ; then, quarrelled with him, 
and abased him. 
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The mention of this man has moved me from 
ihy natural moderation. Let me return to your 
Grace. You are the pillow upon which I am de- 
termined to rest all my resentments. What idea 
can the best of Sovereigns form to himself of his 
own government?.... In what repute can he con* 
ceive that he stands with his people, when he sees, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that, whatever 
be the office, the suspicion of his favour is fatal 
to the candidate ; and that, when the party he 
wishes well to has the fairest prospect of success, 
if his royal inclination should unfortunately be dis- 
covered, it drops like an acid, and turns the elec- 
tion ? This event, among others, may perhaps con- 
tribute to open his Majesty's eyes to his real honour 
and interest. In spite of all your Graces inge- 
nuity, he may at last perceive the inconvenience 



The mention of this man, td^cl] Junius here suggests, that there 
'liras, in Home's opposition to Wilkes, an atrocity of faithlessness in 
friendship and treachery to patriotism, which he could not con« 
template, without indignation, such as the crimes of ministers 
and courtiers could not provoke in his mind. Junius, evidently, 
wished to frighten Home by what he threw out against him in this 
Letter. 

When the party he wishes tfell tOj Wc] Oliver, but for hisdis* 
agreement with Wilkes, and for the suspicion which was excited 
against him, as if he acted in concert with the court, might, un- 
doubtedly, have been chosen Sheriff for the City of London, and the 
County of Middlesex, in the year 1771-2* 

It drops like an addj and turns the election ^] This is a chemi- 
cal metaphor*. The infusion of an acid into a liquid mixture, will 
alt«;T the elective attractions of its component principles, and form 
products very different from those which before existed in the mix- 

VOX. x.r. V n 
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of selecting, with such a curious felicity, every 
villain in the nation to fill the various departments 
of his government. Yet I should be sorry to con-* 
fine him in the choice either of his footmen or his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 



tare. There is somewhat of pun in Xukxus's use of the word eleC" 
Hon in thb period. 

£very viUain in thena(iQnfl:fcJ] Thb is ribaUIr^) &olelO(|vieacc» 
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LETTER L. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS, 



In thi9 Letter Mr* Home endeavours to vindicate himself against 
the reproaches of Junius, thrown out in the Letter immediately 
preceding* It is the charge of having sold himself to g<jvemment^ 
VfMch he is cbiejly solicitous to refute. He denies it with the con^ 
Jidence of a nuut, who well knew that it could never be proved 
against him. He adds praises of himself abuse oj JVilkesj complin 
ments and rebuffs to Junius. The whole epistle bespeaks boldness^ 
firmness^ address^ and yet sincerity. 

The composition is harsh^ but clear^ pure^ unaffected^ yet endowed 
with sfurit^ and even rising into eloquence^ 



9IBy 

13. July, mi. 

FARCE, Comedy, and Tragedy fTtlkes^ 

Foote^ and Junius, united at the same time against 
one poor Parson, are fearful odds. The two for- 
mer are only labouring in their vocation, and may 



Parce.'\ By using this term in refevence to Wilkes, Mr. Home 
means to insinuate, T suppose, that the patriotism of Wilkes was all 
a &rce. 

Labouring in their vocation, {5c.] Mr. Home, however, cer- 
ii^nly did not labour in his ToottioD, when he deserted his duties as 



4 
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equally plead in excuse, that their aim is a tiveii^ 
hood. I admit the plea for the second : his is an 
honest calling, and my clothes were lawful game » 



a clei'gyman, in order to harangue election-mobs, to canvas for 
votes in favour of patriots, and to fill the newspapers with violent, 
political Letters* He ought to have known that the political condi- 
tion of men in society, is not to be effectually improved, without 
the previous improvement of their knowledge, industry, and vir« 
tue, as individuals* As a clergyman, therefore, he might have 
gratified his political passion much more successfully by the best 
exercise of hts talents in delivering from the pulpits, sermons of 
carefiil composition*.*.in studying the principles and diversities of 
human character, with a view to discourage vice and recommend 
virtue with skill and success«...in performing acts of charity**.*in 
exciting to honest indttstry»..*in consoling with the promises of re* 
ligion, the gloom and despondency of the death-bed* •• .and in dis- 
charging with sacred fidelity, the other duties of the clerical office* 
Never shall you see a perfect political constitution among a nation of 
bad men. There is no sure way to true political reform, but by that 
reformation of private manners which effectually anticipates it..*.. 
You might as well build a man of war of decayed timber*. ..or form, 
a palace having its walls infected with the <iry-ror.*..as think of 
amending the British Constitution, otherwise than by the amelio- 
ration of the intelligence, and virtue of all the individuals living 
under it« 

My clotheB were lav>ful game*"] Samuel Foote, though he wrote 
mvch more in the style of Aristophanes, than in that of Menander^ 
possessed perhaps more of the true via romtca, than any other En- 
glish Dramatic writer, since the days of Shakspeare. Circum- 
stances, however, confined him to write only broad, powerful satiri- 
cal farce, to secure the success of which, he had recourse to all the 
grosser arts of vulgar mimicry, and of personal allusion to conspicu- 
ous characters* None of his friends were safe from his satire* He 
would entertain you at his table, he would eagerly visit you in 
your own house, of purpose to study your peculiarities, that he 
might take you off* He was accustomed to exhibit his persooagea 
en the stage, in the very dress of the knowa characters which they 
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but I jcannot so readily approve Mr. Wilkes, or 
commend him for making patriotism a trade, and a 
fraudulent trade. But what shall I say to Junius ? 
the grave, the solemn, the didactic ! Ridicule, indeed, 
has been ridiculously called the test of truth ; but 



were satirically intended to represent. He had proposed to serve 
Dr. S. Johnson so ; but was deterred from his purpose, by the threats 
of Johnson to chastise him with a cud^l, on the very stage, if he 
should make the attempt. He did actually make the trial with 
Mr. Home, at the time, when, in consequence of the parson's dis- 
agreement with Mr. Wilkes, his popularity had, for a season, for- 
saken him. Home could not successfully punbh the affront ; and, 
therefore, made as if he despised it. 

Ridicule J indeed^ has been ridictdtmaly called the teat oftruthJ} 
This doctrine of Shaftesbury, was furiously attacked by persons who- 
did not understand it ; and is now universally considered as a posi- 
tion of which the falsity has been indisputably proved. 

It is, Dcvcrthdeas, a certain, incontrovertible truth. 

Ridicule, in its strict definition, is precisely .....'Titor emotion qf 
the willy vfhichy in the Jirat instance^ arises upon every fiercefition 
by the understandings of an incongruity or disagreement between 
means and their end. It is often but an inward feeling, unaccom- 
panied with any exterior expression. It is often almost suppres- 
sed by other emotions, following the perception on which it depends. 
Though every perception of incongruity excite it more or less 
strongly ; yet, while the incongruity is concealed, the emotion of 
ridicule cannot be excited. Nothing can be ridiculous, that is not| 
as it appears to the mind at the moment of the ridicule....fal8e. 
Ko truth can ever, independently and solely assuch^ move the mind 
to ridicule. But truth may become the remotCy though not the /^roxt- 
mate cause of ridicule, by exposing to perceptioh, the incongruity 
of falsehood. Falsehood is a disagreement or incongruity between 
knowledge or existence and assertion. Falsehoods wej thereforej 
one class of the incongmities or dis^^ements by which ridicule is 
necessarily excited* The eqiiterior expressions of ridicule, are a^ 
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surely, to confess that you lose your natural modera^ 
don when mention is made of the man, does not 
promise much truth or justice when you speak of 
him yourself. 

You charge me with " a new zeal in support of 
** administration," and with " endeavours in sup- 
** port of the ministerial nomination of Sheriffs.'* 
The reputation which your talents have deservedly 
gained to the signature of Junxus, draws from 



titades, gestures, certain coDtortions of the maacles of the counte- 
nance, laughter, and contemptuons words. 

A 'good man, a worthy action, a beautifiil woman, a true doc- 
trine, may have been made ridiculous. But, then, they must have 
been first misrepresented, as to that point on whidk the ridicule 
turnqd. 

Out of all the books which have been written, and from the 
. whole history of the familiar converse of mankind, not a single in- 
stance can be produced, of any afiEurmation exciting ridicule, that 
was not in the light in which it at that moment appeared to the 
mind, absolutely false : nor an instance of ridicule at all movedy 
otherwise than by the perception of incongruity. 

In truth, Shaftesbury may have used an unphilosophical loose- 
ness of expression, intimating, that nothing but what was funda- 
roentally false, could become a subject of ridicule ; and that ridicule 
was excited in the mind, independently of any previous act of the 
understanding : and so far, his position was incorrect. 

But his opponents did not attack him an this score. They were 
alarmed for revelation, if ridicule were to be made the test of truth* 
They made an outcry, that it could not be so. And tiie world took 
them at their word. 

It is remarkable, that Shaftesbury himself never succeeds so in 
as when he attempts ridicule. 
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me a reply, which I disdained to give to the anony. 
mous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You make frequent use 
of the word Gentleman; I only call myself a Man^ 
and desire no other distinction : if you are either, 
you are bound to make good your charges, or to 
confess that you have done me a hasty injustice 
upon no authority. 

Tou makefrequent use of the fvor<f gentleman ; I only call myself 
a man, ii^c] Junius used the .title of gentleman with affectation: 
and it is affectedly, that Mr. Home here arrogates the emphatic 
appellation of a mmu The word gentleman,.,. or rather a phrase 
precisely equivalent to it.. • .was, in primary use, en^loyed, among 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, to signify a person of the same 
descent and manners with themselves, in contradistinction to a bar- 
barian and a slave. In the changes of European language and 
manners, it was appropriated to denote Vifree man who bore arms* 
It was introduced into England, only after the accession of William 
of Normandy. By its next change of signification, it came to im- 
ply a description of the courteous address, the elegance of personal 
appearance, and the more luxurious style of living, peculiar to those 
who were freemen, and devoted themselves to the military pro- 
fession, exclusively. As the state of society varied; this word 
came to signify, a person who, in consequence of his descent or per- 
sonal atchievements, was entitled to the distinction of an armorial 
bearing, and who had not dishonoured himself by the professional 
practice ef any of the sordid arts. In the farther advancement of 
knowledge, refinement, and moral discrimination, it was used to 
distinguish a person of manly virtues, polished manners, and fortune 
setting him above the necessity of mean personal labour. Junius 
had applied it to himself in this sense. 

The word man, as here used by Home, means precisely the 
same thing as gentleman in the sense in which it was em]^oyed by 
JuKius. Home meant by it, a person possessing the common sense^ 
the common honesty, and the kind affections expressing themselves 
in gentleness and benignity, which are esteemed the only worthy 
characteristics of human nature, neither excessively debased^ nor 
exceedingly exalted above its middle rate of excellence* 
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I put the matter fairly to issue.«..I say, diat so 
far from any new " zeal in support of administra* 
tion," I am possessed with the utmost abhorrence 
of their measures : and that I have ever shewn 
myself, and am still ready, in any rational manner^ 

to lay down all I have my life, in opposition 

to those measures. I say, that I have not, and 
never have had, any communication or connection 
of any kind, directly or indirectly, with any cour- 
tier or ministerial man, or any of their adherents : 
that I never have received, or solicited, or ex- 
pected, or desired, or do now hope for, any reward 
of any sort, from any party or set of men in admi- 
nistration or opposition. I say, that I never used 
any " endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of Sheriffs:'' that I did not solicit any 
one liveryman for his vote for any one of the candi- 
dates, nor employ any other person to solicit; and 
that I did not write one single line or word in &vour 



What Horne here says of man and gentleman^ is, therefore, 
nerely idle and impertinent cavil. 

I am fioaaeaaed with the utmoBt abhorrence of their meaaures/^ 
It was, in truth, a fantastic misanthropy, a political wrong-headed- 
ncss, a quarrelsomeness of spirit, a disposition to require that others 
should not do from avarice, such mischiefs as he himself did out 
of forward ill nature..**not at all, any direct treachery,...which set 
Home ii^tipposition to Wilkes. But, its effects on the interests and 
views of the party, were even more pernicious than if it had been 
treachery. Junius judged of it by its effects; and called it, trea- 
chery, that, by destroying Home's credit with the people^ he might 
destroy his power to do mischief. 
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of Messrs. Plumbe and KIrkman, whom I under- 
stand have been supported by the ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, or 
to lose your credit for veracity* You must produce 
£icts; surmise and general abuse, in however ele- 
gant language, ought not to pass for proofs. You 
have every advantage, and I have every disadvan- 
tage: you are unknown, I give my name; all par- 
ties, both in and out of administration, have their 
reasons (which I shall relate hereafter) for uniting 
in their wishes against me; and the popular preju- 
dice is as strongly in your favour, as it is violent 
against the Parson. 

Singular as my present situation is, it is nei- 
ther painful, nor was it unforeseen. He is not fit 
for public business, who does not, even at his en- 



Me98r9, Plumbe and Kirkmany UfcJ] These candidates for the 
Shrievalty, were actually supported by government* The same 
rapport had been by the friends of Wilkes^ attributed to Oliver, in 
order to ruin his interest with the Livery* 

All fiartie8,...have their reaaona^ b'c] All parties had indeed 
their reasons for l^ing hostile to Home. He was then, and has been 
ever since, merely a political Momus, ready to find fault with what- 
ever is established, mistaking his misanthropy and self-conceit for 
patriotism, inattentive in his speculations to the necessities of na- 
ture and political society, and fancying himself virtuous merely 
because he has learned to call other men bad. 

Singular aa my fireaent aituation ia^ ^r.] Home had, at this 
time, in consequence of his defection from Wilkes, fallen from the 
highest popularity, into sudden odium with the people. 

▼OJi* II. O 
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trance, prepare his mind for such an event. Health, 
fortune, tranquillity, and private connexions, I have 
sacrificed upon the altar of the public; and the 
only return I receive, because I will not concur to 
dupe and mislead a senseless multitude, is barely, 
that they have not yet torn me in pieces. That this 
has been the only return is my pride ; and a source 
of more real satisfaction than honours or prospe- 
rity. I can practise, before I am old, the lessons I 
learned in my youth : nor shall I ever forget the 
words of my ancient Monitor : 

« 'Tis the last key-stone 
" That makes the arch : the rest that there were put 
^.Are nothing till that comes to bind and shut. 
^^ Then stands it a triumphal mark I then n^en 
" Observe the strength, the height, the why and when 
" It was erected ; and still, walking under, 
** Meet some new matter to look up and wonder !" 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

JOHN HORNE. 



T^iat this has beetij ^c] How the consciences of men deceive 
them, and act as panders to their vices ! Home, for the sake of po- 
litical bustling, was unavoidably deserting all his clerical duties. 
And yet, he dared to talk thus ! 
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LETTER LL 

TO THE REVEREND MR, HORNE, 



HORJ^E readily sacrificed the general interests of his fiarty^ to Ids 
resentment against Wilkes^ and to his conceit of his ovjnfioliticalin' 
tegrity and tvisdomm Junius had scarcely attacked him in his last 
Letter^ vfhen he t^erceived^ that farther contention vnth such a many 
however easy a literary triumfih it might afford^ would materially 
hurt the Cause of the O/tfiosition^ by increasing the divisions among 
the Gty-patriotSy and by exposing the vices and follies of the whole 
fiatriot'fiarty^ to the ridicule and obloquy of their ofifioneitts* But^ 
Hqmcy certain that he could not be convicted of direct treachery^ 
was Ttot to be easily persuaded to forego the honour of a public dis^ 
putcj with the redoubtable JuKius* 

The folio/wing Letter ^ expostulating vnth Home on his exciting divi* 
sions in the party, and in some sort apologizing for the charge of- 
fered against him, of treachery^ was privately transmitted from 
Junius to Home* Home, with ostentation and pride, made it pub- 
lic ; that he might, in a long exculpatory answer, produce a vindi- 
cation of those parts of his conduct, which Itad rendered him sud^ 
deniy unpopular^ 

In the frst paragraph of this Letter, Junius decisively shews, that 
the late conduct of Home, actuated, if not by perfidy bought with 
the bribes of the court, at least by private resentments inconsistent 
vnth true patriotism, had proved Mghly injurious to the cause of 
which the parson boasted himself, a zealous partizan. 

He, next, maintains, that the vices and follies, of which Mr* IVtlkes 
was accused, were not such as to render him, in any degree, unfit 
for an advocate of the rights of the people, or to make his general 
success not a matter of galling mortification to the supporters of the 
present system of government: and he insinuates, as a natural in^ 
ference, that all who were not treacherous to the cause of patriotism, 
would still give Wilkes their steady support* 
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Home's losa qffiofiuiarityy the dUkonesty qf his clamorottt fireicnees^ 
the shame and vfcakness of the other leading aecederafrom the 90^ 
ciety of the supfiortera of the Bill of Rights j the unmanly illi&erality 
^vith which the name of Miss fVilkes had been exfiosed in a nevm^ 
pajier^ and the very imftudence of Home's sufifiosing that hyfiro- 
fcssions alone he might preserve the character of a patriot^ are the 
subjects of the latter part of the Letter. 

Tlie Letter is tvell written^ and entirely satisfactory against Home. 
Yety it betrays J somewhat of a careless contempt of Home's abilities^ 
from which I should infer j that the reed character of his understand' 
ing was not then known. 



SIR, 30. yuly, 1771. 

I CANNOT descend to an altercation with 
you in the newspapers. But since I h^ve attacked 
your character, and you complain of injustice, I 
think you have some right to an explanation. You 
defy me to prove, that you ever solicited a vote, or 
wrote a word in support of the ministerial Alder- 
men ; ' Sir, I did never suspect you of such gross 
folly. It would have been impossible for Mr. 
Home to have solicited votes, and very difficult to 



It would have been impossible for Mr. Homcy t5'c.] The object 
of Junius is, here, to convict Home of having done as much as he 
durst, in order to promote the election of the ministerial candi- 
dates for the office of Sheriff. Had Home used direct and open 
personal solicitation, in favour of those candidates ; the insincerity 

of his patriotism would have been exposed at once to infeimf c 

His style, his leading sentiments, and the wonted expression of 
his character in his writings, were so well known, that it would 
even have been difficult for him to insert an anoaymoas Letter 
in the Newspapers, that should not have been easily known to be 
his. Junius, therefore, artfully alledges, that those coDspicuoo* 
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have written for the newspapers in defence of that 
cause, without being detected and brougiit to shame. 
Neither do I pretend to any intelligence concern- 
ing you, or to know more of your conduct than you 
yourself have thought proper to communicate to 
the public. It is from your own letters I conclude 
that you have sold yourself to the ministry: or, if 
that charge be too severe, and supposing it possible 
to be deceived by appearances so very strongly 
against you, what are your friends to say in your 
defence? Must they not confess that, to gratify 
your personal hatred of Mr. Wilkes', you sacrifi- 
ced, as far as depended on your interest and abili- 
ties, the cause of the country? I can make allowance 
for the violence of the passions; and if ever I 
should be convinced that you had no motive but 
to destroy Wilkes, I shall then be ready to do jus- 
tice to your character, and to declare to the world, 
that I despise you somewhat less than I do at pre- 
sent. ...But as a public man, I must for ever coq- 



exertions which Horne boasted that he had not used in favour of 
the ministerial candidates, ivere exertions which it was impossible 
for him to employ, however willing. He, then, infers, that, what- 
ever Home could do for the ministry, he had done with zeal 

He had already shewn, and he shews again, that no conduct could 
have had a more direct and effectual tendency, than that of Mr. 
Home, to fieivour the ministry's views. And, to cmfound the par- 
son w much the more, he maintains, that the evidence of his trea- 
chery was to be found in his own Letters. But, he was unwilling to 
exasperate the friends of Home too much ; and he, therefore, al- 
lows it to be not impossible, but Mr. Home, after aU, might be only 
indiscreet and resentful, not treacherous. 
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demn you. You cannot but know. ., .nay, you dare 
not pretends to be ignorant, that the highest gratis 
fication of which the most detestable ****** in 
this nation is capable, would have been the defeat 
of Wilkes. I know that man much better than 
any of you. Nature intended him only for a 
good-humoured fool. A systematical education, 
with long practice, has made him a consummate 
hypocrite. Yet this man, to say nothing of his. 
worthy ministers, you have most, assiduously la- 
boured to gratify. To exclude Wilkes, it was not 
necessary you should solicit votes for his oppo- 
nents. We incline the balance as e&ctually by les- 
sening the weight in one scale, as by increasing it 
in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes, (though 
I am far from thinking meanly of your abilities) 
convinces me, that you either want judgment ex- 
tremely, of that you are blinded by your resentment. 
You ought to have foreseen, that the charges you 



/ know that man^ llfcJ] The allusion of Junius, in this place, 
is infamously unjust. 

You ought to have foreaeeriy ^c] It was known from the first, 
that Wilkes was, dissipated, needy from dissipation, and in conse- 
quence of all this, as willing as any courtier could be, to make mo« 
ney by his political exertions. His intrepidity, his skill to outwit 
his enemies, the ille^lities of oppression which had been employed 
against him, and the desperate boldness of his spirit, were, what tlie 
public valued him for. Hon^, however, unwisely imagined, that be 
might ruin Wilkes's popularity, by exposing the well known faults 
In his character. He errcd« W^ilkes had never pretended to be 
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urged against Wilkes could never do him any mis- 
chief. After all, when we expected discoveries 
highly interesting to the community, what a pitiful 
detail did it end in!. ...Some old cloaths....a Welsh 
poney a French footman, and a hamper of cla- 
ret. Indeed, Mr. Home, the public should, and 
v)Ul forgive him his claret and his footmen, and even 
the ambition of making his brother chamberlain of 
London, as long as he stands forth against a minis- 
try and parliament, who are doing every thing they 
can to enslave the country, and as long as he is a 
thorn in the King's side. You will not suspect me 
of setting up fTilkes for a perfect character. The 
question to the public is, where shall we find a 
man, who with purer principles, will go the lengths, 
and run the hazards that he has done ? The season 
calls for such a man, and he ought to be supported. 
What would have been the triumph of that odious 
hypocrite and his minions, if ff^iikes had been de- 
feated ! It was not your fault, reverend Sir, that he 



perfect. He had been viewed as Junius represents him. And the 
clamours of Home, were, therefore, ineffectual. 

AmbitioiiB of making hi* brother^ is'c] John Wilkes's brother 
Israel^ did obtain, in one of these years, a consulship abroad. 

The season calls for such a many t5*c.] Junius is here right.... 
The final success of Wilkes, in the capital points of his contest ; 
and the general approbation and usefulness of that success ; 
have evinced, that Wilkes was, assuredly, not in the wrong, 
and that his services^ on whatever principle given, were of use 
to his country. 
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did not enjoy it compleatly But now, I promise 

you, you have so little power to do mischief, that I 
much question whether the ministry will adhere to 
the promises they have made you. It will be in 
vain to say, that I am a partizan of Mr. Wilkes, 
or personally your enemy. You will convince no 
man, for you do not believe it yourself. Yet, I con- 
fess, I am a little offended at the low rate at which 
you seem to value my understanding. I beg, Mr. 
Home, you will hereafter believe, that I measure 
the integrity of men by their conduct, not by their 
professions. Such tales may entertain Mr. Oliver, 
or your grandmother; but, trust me, they are thrown 
away upon Junius. 

You say you are a man. Was it generous, 
was it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a news- 
paper the name of a young lady, with whom you 
must heretofore have lived on terms of politeness 
and good-humour ?....But I have done with you. 
In my opinion, your credit is irrecoverably ruined. 
Mr. Townshendj I think, is nearly in the same pre- 
dicament.... Poor Oliver has been shamefully duped 
by you. You have made him sacrifice all the ho- 
nour he got by his imprisonment.. ..As for Mr. Saw^ 
bridge y whose character I really respect, I am asto- 

But nottfj I /iromtse you, ^c] This phraseology shew^, that 
Junius was accustomed to study the old writers. 

Townshend. ... Oliver**., Sawbridge*'] These men did verj' wcU, 
as creatures of Wilkes ; but very ill, when Home persuaded them 
to set up for themselves. 
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nished he does not see through your duplicity. 

Never was so base a design so poorly conducted.. •• 

This Letter you see, is not intended for the public ; 

but, if you think it will do you any service, you arc 

at liberty to publish it. 

JUNIUS. 



(EJ* This Letter was transmitted privately by the Printer to Mr. 
Home, by Junius's request. Mr. Home returned it to the Prin- 
ter, with directions to publish it. 

This Letter^ (^'c] It is easy to see that Junius perceived what 
W%s the proper conduct for the seceding City-patriots ; but that 
they saw it not for themselves. Dr. Johnson took advantage, art^ 
JitUy and nicceaaftUlyy of Ju n i u s ' s quarrel against these men. And 
I doubt not, but Johnson's suggestions had influence with Junius^ 
to make him at last cease from doing the drudgery of his party. 
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LETTER lAI. 



FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 



M to fact and logic y the fartner Letter of ZviHTis ^ttman^weradlfim 
Home could defend himselfvnth euccesa^ only by shewingy Uf* that 
he was hifnselfa fioUtitian of infallible vnadomand blameless nj- 
iue ; 2nc%, that it wa» possible to find in Britain^ many other fioU* 
ticians^ as perfect in morals and intellect ashimse^j and ^dly^lha^ 
he had' al'Ofays believed Wilkes Urbe sueh^ till sU length the diseevervf 
thtst itvftts not s^ made them fmrrel* Vhis^ homrveni.vkts ($^9Srt 
of defence^ which Home could not use. But^ as madmen harue been 
remarkedy oflen to join extraordinary cunning with their frenzy : 
soj Homey with extreme absurdity qf conduct^ as to some things, 
could exercise in resfiect to others^ consummate art* In thefal^ 
lowing Letter^ he has contrived to parry the thrusts qf JuKius, 
with no mean skill. 

To the capital charge he makes no direct reply. It could not be df- 
tded that his conduct had tended to break the strength of his party • 
jSfbr does he attempt to deny it. 

Buty he had hot sold himself to the ministry : and on this heady he is 
loud and earnestly loquacious, 

Mr. JVUkes had manyfatdts : and t/iescy though tliey were before well 
knowny Home again publishes with triumjih. 

JvNius vfos not hostile to the leaders qf the opposition. And Homey 
thertforcy insinuatesy that he wasyfor dishonest endsy the drudge qf 
the Marquis qf Rockingham and the Earl of Chatham. 

There was room for something of mere logomachy in what Junius had 
written to Home. And Home seized the occasion wit^k high delight* 
Home might have concealed the Letter qf J vmiuSy and waved the 
soniest. But there was an air of boldness and honcity in choosing 
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TO^A^ io ftubiM Urn l%gre sataa credit to "he found in a fiutHc, con- 
teruion with Junius* ^nd Home^ too^ knew hivMelfto be a^wMter 
in the art9 of dimgenuoua %elf defence. 
The %tyle is pure and vigorous; but without grace or delicacy. 



31. yufy, 1771. 

YOU have disappointed me. When 1 
told you, that surmise and general abuse, in how- 
ever elegant language, ought not to pass for proofs, 
I evidently hinted at the reply which I expected : 
l)ut you have dropped your usual elegance, and 
seem willing to try what will be the effect of sur- 
mise and general abuse in very coarse language. 
Your answer to my Letter, (which I hope was 
cool and temperate and modest) has convinced 
me, that my idea of a man, is much superior to 
yours of a gentleman. Of your former Letters, I 



But you have drofified your usual elegance^ yfc.] Here Horne 
cgre^onsly errs. Junius's last Letter is written^'with as much 
correctness and elegance of style, as any of the former. Perhaps 
Horne might hope to provoke against himself a torrent of violent in-, 
vective. In this, indeed, he was disappointed. Svviv% would not 
honour such a person as Horne with indignant eloquence, Bi^ch as 
he had lavished on the Duke of Grafton and Sir William Draper. 

Temperate and modest.'] So modest as to praise himself for wis- 
dom and virtue which he did not possess ! So temperate aa to throw . 
out abuse the boldest and most inelegant, against Wilkes and 
Junius! 

Of your former Letters I hqve always saidy Lfc."] He had not 
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have always said, Materiem superabat opus : I do not 
think so of the present ; the principles are more 
detestable than the expressions are mean and illi- 
bieral. I am contented, that all those who adopt 
the one, should for ever load me with the other. 

I appeal to the common-sense of the public, 
to which I have ever directed myself: I believe 
they have it, though I am sometimes half-inclined 
to suspect, that Mr. Wilkes has formed a truer 
judgment of mankind than -I have. However, of 
this I am sure, that there is nothing else upon 
which to place a steady reliance. Trick, and low 
cunning, and addressing their prejudices and pas- 
sions, may be the fittest means to carry a particular 
point; but if they have not common-sense, there is 
no prospect of gaining for them any real permanent 
good. The same passions which have been art- 



taste to judge aright: and he had envy and malignity to mislead his 
judgment, even if he could have been otherwise correct. 

lapfieal to the common sense of the fiublicy Vc] Common sense 
had surely little to do with those political transactions in which 
Home had been, hitherto, chiefly engaged. 

lam sometimes tialf inclined to suspect^ ^c] Yet, Horne was 
destined to make his fortune, in the end by politics, as well as Mr. 
Wilkes. 

The same fiassions which harue been artfully used by an honest 
man^ iSfc*'] Base perversion of language I Daring audacity of vice ! 
Those men are strangers to honesty, who can descend to make an 
artful use of the passions of others. The very stating of such a posi- 
tion hypothetically, implies a want of delicate rectitude, of moral 
sentiment in the man by whom it is proposed. 
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fully used by an honest man for their advantage, 
may be more artfully employed by a dishonest man 
for their destruction. I desire them to apply their 
common-sense to this letter of Junius ; not for my 
sake, but their ovm: it concerns them most nearly; 
for the principles it .contains, lead to disgrace and 
ruin, and are inconsistent with every notion of civil 
society* 

The charges which Junius has brought against 
me, are made ridiculous by his own inconsistency 
and self-contradiction. He charges me positively 
with " a new zeal in support of administration ;'* 
and with ** endeavours in support of the ministerial 
" nomination of SheriflFs.'* And he assigns two 
inconsistent motives for my conduct : either that I 
have ** sold myself to the ministry;'' or am insti- 



TTieJirincifUea it contains^ ^c] This is wild rant, which might 
perhaps have its effect with Home's own followers, but must have 
been scorned by all who wished to accomplish the original purpose 
of the patriots. 

And he assigns two inconsistent motives y ^c] To bear a man 
through, in making such an assertion as this, required the most 
consummate impudence. Junius proved, that Mr. Home's late 
conduct was highly favourable to the ministry. He had proved, 
that this conduct could be prompted by no laudable motives of public 
spirit. There remained but corruption or malignity^ to which it 
could be Inferred. Junius insinuated, that both might have had a 
share in producing it. He knew the colour of Home's mind: and 
he therefore believed that unprovoked gratuitous malice, might 
have had greater influence than any other principle, iu * xcitlng 
him to injure his party, that he might min Wilkes. 
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gated ^* by the solitaiy, vindictive fTui&v at n 
<^ monk : eitlier that I am influenced hy a soi^did 
^* desire of gain ; or am hurried on by personal ha^ 
" tred, and blinded by r^sentmem.^^ In his^Letker 
to the Duke of Grafton, he su{^>6ses me actuated 
by both : in his Letter to me, he at first doubts 
which of the two, whetiier interest or revenge, is 
my motive. However, at last he determines for the 
former ; and again positively asserts, ** that the mi- 
" nistry have made me promises : '• yet he produces 
no instance of corruption, nor pretends to have aigr 
intelligence of a ministerial connexion. He men- 
tions no cause of personal hatred to Mr. WUfces, 
nor any reason for my resentment or revenge; nor 
has Mr. Wilkes himself ever hinted any, though 
repeatedly pressed. When Junius is called upon 
to justify his accusation, he answers, ^^ he cannot 
" descend to an altercation with me in the news^ 
** papers.*' Junius, who exists only in the news- 
papers, who acknowledges " he has attacked my 
*' character" tbercy and " thinks I have some right 



No defence could, here, be useful to Hornc, save the ^hewin^, 
that his conduct had not been hurtful to the views of die patriols, 
or that the ministry wei^e in the right. 

When Junius i9 celled ufioriy ^r,] Home saw that Junius was 
afraid of hurting the patriot cause by pressing too eamesdy upon 
him : and for this very reason, as it should seem, he was the louder 
in his outcries. 

He 9enda me a Letter of abmey Cfc.] The reader has seen the 
arguments in that Letter. They wera irresistibly convincing, as to 
the effect of Home's conduct. Junius wished not to load Home witk 
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<^ to an expkmatiM ;^^ jet this Junius '< cannot de- 
<* scend to an altercation in the newspapers ! " And 
because he cannot descend to an ahercation ynih 
me in die newspapers, he sends a Letter of abuse 
bgrtfae Frintery which he finishes With telling me.... 
** 1 am at liberty to publisb it.'* This, to be sure, is 
a most excellent m/^thod to avoid an altercation in 
the newspapers ! 

The proofs of his positive charges are as extra- 
ordiiiaBry. ^^ He does not pretend to any intelligence 
'^ concerning me, or to know more of my conduct 
^^ than I myself have thought proper to communi- 
** cate to the public.*' He does not suspect me of 
sueh groM foUy as to have solicited votes, or to 
hove written anonymously in the newspapers ; be- 
cause it is impossible to do either of these, without 
being detected and brought to shame. Junius says 
Ais !....who yet imagines that he has himself writ- 
ten two years under that signature, (and more un- 
der others J without being detected !....his warmest 
admirers will not hereafter add, without being 
brought to shame. But, though he did never sus- 
pect me of such gross folly as to run the hazard of 
being detected and brought to shame by anony- 
mous writing, he insists that I have been guilty of 



too much of public in&my; if private conviction might suffice. 
Horne foolishly supposed it to be fear that disposed his adversary to 
treat him with tenderness. 
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a much grosser folly, of incurring the certaintjr of 
shame and detection by writings signed with my 
name ! But this is a small flight for the towering. 
Junius: ^^ He is far from thinking meanly of 
*' my abilities,'' though he is ** convinced, that I 
** want judgment extremely ;" and can ** really 
" respect Mr. Sawbridge's character," though he 
declares him * to be so poor a creature, as not to 
** see through the basest design conducted in the 
" poorest manner !" And this most base design is 
conducted in the poorest manner, by a man whom 
he does not suspect of gross folly, and of whose 
abilities he is far from thinking meanly ! 

Should we ask Junius to reconcile these con- 
tradictions, and explain this nonsense ; the answer 



This i» a Mtnall flighty ^c] The reader wiU observe, that, ex- 
cept in unequalled impudence of affirmation, Home's defence is, in 
all respects, greatly inferior to any of the other Letters to Junius, 
which are included in this coUection* 

Mr, Sawbridge^s character J} There is art in this endeavour of* 
Home, to connect the character of Sawbridge with his own. 

* I beg leave to introduce Mr. Home to the character of the 
Double Dealer* I thought they had been better acquainted.... 
" Another very wrong objection has been made by some, who have 
*< not taken leisure to distinguish the characters. Tlie hero of the 
^^ play (meaning MellefontJ is a guU, and made a fool, and cheated* 
^ ....Is every man a gull and a fool that is deceived ?.*..At that rate 
<' I am afraid, the two classes of men will be reduced to one, and 
" the knaves themselves be at a loss to justify their title. But if aa 
" open, honest-hearted man, who has an entire confidence in one 
*^ whom he takes to be his friend, and who (to confirm him in his 
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is ready " He cannot descend to an altercation 

" in the newspapers." He feels no reluctance to at- 
tack the character of any man : the throne is not too 
high, nor the cottage too low : his mighty malice can 
grasp both extremes : he hints not his accusations 
as opinion^ conjecture^ or inference^ but delivers them 
as positvoe assertions. Do the accused complain of 
injustice ? He acknowledges they have some sort 
of right to an explanation; but if they ask for 
proofs and facts^ he begs to be excused : and 
though he is no where else to be encpuntered.... 
" he cannot descend to an altercation in the news- 
" papers.*' 

And this, perhaps, Junius may think ^\ the 
^* liberal resentment of a gentleman ;'* This skulk- 
ing assassination he may call courage. In all 
things, as in this, I hope we differ. 

^< I thought that fortitude had been a meau 

u 'Xwixt fear aud rashness ; not a lust obscene, 

^ Or appeUte of offending ; but a skill 

<< And nice discernment between good and ill. 

^< Her ends are honesty and public good, 

^' And without these she is not understood." 



<< opinion) in all appearance, and upon several trials, has been 
<< so ; if this man be deceived by the treachery of the others, must 
^< he of necessity commence fool immediately, only because the 
" other has proved a villain? "....Yes, says Parson Home. No, 
•ays Congreve ; and he, I think is allowed to have known some- 
tiling of human nature. 

But if they ankfor f^roofi andfactM^ kstc.'] It is scarcely neccs- 
^ry to remind the reader, that Junius argued from facts which 
VOL. II. q^q 
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Of two things, however, he has condescended 
to give proof. He very properly produces a young 
lady J to prove that I am not a man ; and a good old 
woman, my grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a 
fool. Poor old soul! she read her Bible far other- 
wise than Junius ! She often found there, that the 
sins of the fathers had been visited on the children ; 
and therefore, was cautious that herself, and her 
immediate descendents, should leave no reproach oa 
her posterity : and they left none. How little could 
she fwesee this reverse of Junius, who visits my 
political sins upon my grandmother/ I do not 
charge this to the score of malice in him, it pro- 
ceeded entirely from his propensity to blunder; that 
whilst he was reproaching me for introducing, in 
the most harmless manner, the name of one female, 
he might himself, at the same instant, introduce 

tV)0. 

I am represented alternately as it suits Junius's 
purpose, under the opposite characters of a gloomy 
monk, and a man o{ politeness and good humour. I 
am* called "a solitary monk,^^ in order to confirm 
the notion given of me in Mr. Wilkes's anonymous 
paragraphs, that I never laugh: and the terms of 
politeness and good-humour, on which I am said to 



were public, and which Horne himself did not deny. He never 
pretended to have other evidence of Home's corruption, than the. 
effects of his conduct. 

Poor old soul! b^c] What a pavag;raph of buffoonery ! 
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have lived heretofore with the young lady^ are in- 
tended to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes^ 
ia which he is supposed to have offended me by re- 
fusing bis daughter. Ridiculous! Yet I cannot 
denj but that Juki as has proved me unmanly and 
ungenerous^ as clearly as he has shewn me corrupt 
and vindictive: and I will tell him more; I have 
paid the present Ministry as many visits and com^ 
plitnents as ever I paid to the young lady^ and shall 
all my life treat them with the same politeness and 
good humour. 

But Junius " begs me to believe, that he mea- 
" sures the integrity of men by their conduct j not by 
" their professions:^^ Sure this Junius, roust ima- 
gine his readers as void of understanding as he is 
of modesty ! Where shall we find the standard of 
HIS integrity? By what are we to measure the con^ 
duct of this lurking assassin ?•• .And he says this to 
me, whose conduct, wherever I could personally 
appear, has been as direct and open and public as 
my words. I have not, like him, concealed myself 
in my chamber, to shoot my arrows out of the win- 
dow; nor contented myself to view the battle from 
afar; but publickly mixed in the engagement, and 
shared the danger. To whom have I, like him, re^ 
fused my name, upon complaint of injury? What 



Yet I cannot deny^ (5'c.] All this is little to the purpose. The 
business of Home was merely to shew, that he had not, by his late 
behavtottr, effectively counteracted the purposes of the patriots for 
which he hioiself had professed such flaming seal* 
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printer have I desired to conceal met In the infi** 
nite variety of business in which I have been con- 
cerned, where it is not so easy to be feuMess, which 
of my actions can he arraign? To what danger has 
any man been exposed, which I have not faced? 

informatiofiy action^ imprisonment^ or deatht 

What labour have I refused? What expence have 
t declined? What pleasure have I not renounced? 
....But, Junius, f(? 'ujbomno conduct belongs , " mea- 
** sures the integrity of men by their conduct^ not by 
** their professions:'*^ himself, all the while, being 
nothing but professions^ and those too anonymous. 
The political ignorance or wilful falsehood of this 
declaimer is extreme. His own former Letters jus- 
tify both my conduct and those whom his hut 
Letter abuses : for the public measures whicfai 
Juki us has been all along defending, were ours, 
whom he attacks, and the uniform opposer of those 
measures has been Mr. Wilkes, whose bad actions 
and intentions he endeavours to screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, change his abuse ; 
and, quitting his loose hold of interest and revenge^ 



What labour have I refusedy l^cJ] Here is considerable art. 
Home waves the defence of that part of his conduct which had 
been accused ; and recounts, with ostentation, the circumstances 
of that indecent political bustle, for which he had deserted his pro- 
per duties, and by which he had made himself of account with the 
friends of Wilkes, before he divided from them. 

Jnd the uniform ofifio^er^ ^c] This is merely foolish assertion. 
But, the reader may observe, not without amusement and ridicule. 
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accuse me of vanity ^ and call this defence boasting. 
I own I have a pride to see statues decreed, and the 
higfaest honours conferred, for measures and actions 
which all men have approved; whilst those who 
counselled and caused them ar^ execrated and in- 
sulted. The darkness in which Junius thinks him- 
self shrouded, has not concealed him ; nor the arti- 
fice of only attacking under that signature those he 
would pull down, (whilst he recommends by other 
nuays those he would have promoted) disguised from 
me whose partizan he is. When Lord Chatham 
can forgive the awkward situation, in which, for the 



that these accusations by Home, and his desertion of his former 
friendi notably exposed the hoUowness of all the pretensions of the 
patriots* ) 

When Lord Chatham^ life, ] Home well knew it to be, at present, 
the general persuasion of the patriots, that the constitutional ob- 
jects which they sought, were not to be obtained otherwise than by 
bringing into unlimited ministerial power, the united parties of the 
Earl of Chatham, and the Marquis of Rockingham. He knew, 
too, that there was a mixture of selfishness, even in the patriotism 
of these noblemen and their followers. He had, therefore, proposed 
that they should stipulate in a bargain with the City -patriots, to 
bring into effect, certain specified popular measures, whenever they 
should come into power. But this would have been, to raise demo^ 
cratical Whiggism from being the tool, to be the master, of the aria- 
tacratical. They would not consent. Home claims the praise of 
merit for having been among tlie authors of that rejected proposi- 
tion. He is wiUing to expose the patriotic pretences of those who 
rejected it, as insincere. But, he forgot, that, by exposing the hol- 
lowness of those men's pretences, he merely gratified his own 
spleen, and contributed to break up the p<^ular cabal. Nothing 
could be better adapted than this conduct of Home, to expose the 
weakness and selfishness of the patriots, or to prevent th^ accom- 
pUshment of the laudable objects which they had in view. Even in 
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sake of the public^ he was designedly placed by the 
thanks t6 him from the city ; and when fFilkes^s 
name ceases to be necessary to Lord Rockingham 
to keep up a clamour against the persons of the 
ministry, without obliging the different factions now 
in opposition to bind themselves beforehand to some 
certain points, and to stipulate some precise advan* 
tages to the public ; then, and not till then> may 
those whom he now abuses expect the approba- 
tion of J u N I u s . The approbation of the public for 
our faithful attention to their interest, by endeavours 
for those stipulations, which have made us as obnox- 
ious to the factions in opposition as to those in ad- 
ministration, is not perhaps to be expected till some 
years hence ; when the public will look back, and 
see how shamefully they have been deluded, and 
by what arts they were made to lose the golden 
opportunity of preventing what they will surely ex- 
perience a change of ministers, without a mate' 

terial change of measures, and without any securi^ 
for a tottering constitution. 

But, what cares Junius for the security of the 
constitution? He has now unfolded to us his dia- 
bolical principles. As a public man^ he must ei>er 
condemn any measure, which may tend accidentally 
to gratify the Sovereign ; and Mr. Wilkes is to be 

writing this Letter, Home was effectually serving the ministry* He 
was nearly right in fact. But he required unattainable perfection, 
which he himself knew not to exemplify. 

Mr. Wtlke* I* to be tufifiorted.^.aa long as he continuen io be a 
thorn in tht King*9 tide!] If Home had nothing in view, but to 
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supported arid assisted in all his attempts, (no mat- 
ter how ridiculous and mischievous his projects) as 
long as be continues to be a thorn in the King^s side /• . . 
The cause of the country^ it seems, in the opinion of 
Junius, is merely to vex the King; and any rascal 
is to be supported in any roguer}^, provided he can 
only thereby plant a thorn in the King^s side.. .This 
is the very extremity of Miction, and the last degree 
of political wickedness. Because Lord Chatham . 
has been ill treated by the King, and treacherously 
betrayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to 
be " the pillow on which Junius will rest his 
" resentment!'* and the public are to oppose the 
measures of government, from mere motives of 
personal enmity to the Sovereign! These are the 
avo^xd principles of the man who in the same 
Letter says, " if ever he should be convinced that 
" I had no motive but to destroy Wilkes, he shall 
" then be ready to do justice to my character, and 
" to declare to the world that he despises me 
" somewhat less than he does at present!" Had 
I ever acted from personal affection or enmity to 
Mr. Wilkes, I should justly be despised. But 
what does he deserve, whose avowed motive is 
personal enmity to the Sovereign ? The contempt 
which I should otherwise feel for the absurdity 



destroy the influence of Junius with the public; this too strong ex- 
pression was very skilfully seized. But, nothing could be more fro- 
wardly injurious to the patriot-party, than this sort of attack ou his 
former friends. Junius sufliciently replies to this charge, in the 
Letter next following. 
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and glaring inconsistency of Junius, is here swal- 
lowed up in my abhorrence of his principle. The 
right divine and sacredncss of Kings, is to me a 
senseless jargon. It was thought a daring expres- 
sion of Oliver Cromwell, in the time of Charles 
the First, that if Re found himself placed opposite 
to the King in battle, he would discharge his piece 
into his bosom as soon as into any other man's. I 
go farther: had I lived in those days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity 
of doing my duty; I would have sought him 
through the ranks, and . without the least personal 
enmity have discharged my piece into his bosom 
rather than into any other man's. The King whose 
actions justify rebellion to his government, deserves 
death from the hand of every subject. And should 
such a time arrive, I shall be as free to act as to say. 
But, till then, my attachment to the person and fa- 
mily of the Sovereign shall ever be found more zea- 
lous and sincere than that of his flatterers. I would 
offend the Sovereign with as much reluctance as 
the parent ; but, if the happiness and security of 
the whole family made it necessary, so far, and no 
farther, I would offend him without remorse. 



Had 1 lived in thone days^ t5*c.] This is a highly laughable bra- 
vado. JuN I u s , in the following Letter, brings Home into a strange 
dilemma, by means of it. 

And should such a titncy ^c] Here was a compliment to Ma- 
jesty^ almost sufficient to justify the first insinuation of Junius. 
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But let us consider a little whither these princi- 
ples of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. Wilkes 
once more commission Mr. Thomas Walpole to 
procure for him a pension of one thousand pounds 
upon the Irish establishment for thirty years ; he 
must be supported in the demand by the public... 
because it would mortify the King ! 

Should he wish to see Lord Rockingham and 
his friends, once more in administration, unclogged 
by any stipulations for the people^ that he might 
again enjoy 2i pension of one thousand and forty 
pounds a year, viz, from \}Mt first Lord of the Trea- 
sury ^ fi'oe hundred pounds ; from the Lords of the 
Treasury sixty pounds each; from the Lords of 
Tradey forty pounds each J &fc. the public must give 
up their attention to points of national benefit, and 
assist Mr. Wilkes in his attempt. • . .because it would 
mortify the King ! 

Should he demand the government of Canada^ 
or of Jamaica^ or the embassy to Constantinople ; 
and in case of refusal threaten to write them down, 
as he had before served another administration, in 
a year and a half; he must be supported in his pre- 

^ovld Mr* WilkcB once more^ (^c] This and the five following; 
{Mtragraphs, relate to facts in the history of the life of Mr. Wilkes, 
which certainly do shew, that he was endeavouring^ to make a trade 
of his patriotism. But they do not ^ew him to have been unfit fo^* 
the purposes for which he was supported by the patriots. The ex- 
posure of those facts must have been useful to the ministry^ by dis^ 
crediting the patriot-cause. 

VOL. II. R r 
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tensiofis, and lif^dld in his iASokace.»^ibeo«tee it 
would UKfftify the King I 

JuNius may chuse to suppose th«t these duBgs 
cannot happen ! But, ibat^^y have happened, noU 
withstanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I <k> aver. I 
mountain that Mr. Wilkes ddd comimssion Mr. 
Thomas Walpole, to solicit for him a pension of on^ 
thousand pounds on the Irish establi^nent for thirty 
years ; with which, aiid a pardon, he declared he 
would be satisfied : and that notwtthstaAding hm 
letter to Mr. Onslow, he did accept a clandestine^ 
precariouSy s^d eleemosynary pt^nsion irom the 
Rockingham admini^ration ; which tbejr paid am 
proportion tOt and out of, their salaries ; and so en- 
tirely was it ministerial, that as any of them went 
out of the ministry, their names were scnrtched out 
of the list, and they ^x>ntributed no longer. I say:^ 
he did solicit the governments, and the embassy^ 
and threatened their refusal nearly in these words.. •• 
^' It cost me a year and a half to write down the 
^^ last administration; should I employ as much 
" time upon you, very few of you would be in at 
" the death.** When these threats did not prevail^ 
he came over to England, to embarrass them by his 
presence ; and when he found that Lord Rocking, 
ham was something firmer and more manly than he 
expected, and refused to be bullied.. ..into what he 
could not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that he 
could not leave England without money ; and the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Rockingham purchased 
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his absoBce wkh ane hundred pounds a-piecej with 
which he letunied to Paris* And for the truth of 
what ] here advance, I appeal to die Duke of Port- 
landy to Lord Rockmgham, to Lord John Caven^ 
<ii8h, to* Mr. Walpole, &c, I appeal to the hand- 
writing oS Mr. Wiftca^ which is stitt extant. 

Sbottld Mr. Wilkes afterwaards (fkiling in this 
wholesale trade) chuse to dole out his popularity 
by the pound, and expose the city offices to sale to 
his brother, his attorney, Sec. Junius will tell ys, 
it is. only an ambitmi that he has to make them 
chamberlain^ tonvn-cler'ky &?r. and he must not be op- 
posed in thus robbing the ancient citizens of their 
birth-right.... because any defeat of Mr. Wilkes 
would gratify the King J 

Should he, after consuming the whole of his 
own fortune, and that of his wife, and incurring a 
debt of twenty thousand pounds^ merely by his own 
private extravagance, without a single service or ex- 
ertion all this time for the public, whilst his estate 
remained ; should he, at length, being undone, com- 
mence patriot, have the g9od fortune to be illegally 
persecuted, and in consideration of that illegality fee 
espoused by a few gentlemen of the purest public 
principles; should his debts, (though none of them 
were contracted for the public) and all his other in- 
cumbrances be discharged ; should he be offered 
six hundred pounds, or one thousand pounds a year, 
to make him, independent for the future ; and should 
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he, after all, instead of gratitude for these services, 
insolently forbid his benefactors to bestow their own 
money upon any other object but himself, and re- 
vile them for setting any bound to their supplies ; 
Junius (who, any more than Lord Chatham, never 
contributed one farthing to these enormous ex- 
pences) will tell them, that if they think of con- 
verting the supplies of Mr. Wilkes's private extra- 
vagance to the support of public measures. ••.they 



CoTwerting tHeeufifilieao/Mr. Wilkea^ a firrvate extravagance j 
b'c] It may be of consequence, here, to review, somewhat in de- 
^ tail, the particulars of Wilkes's life. 

John Wilkes wasbom in St. John's, Clerkenwell, on the 28th 
of October, 1727 • His father was a distiller in extensive trade; 
He had two other sons, whose names were Israel and Eaton, and a 
daughter who became the wife of Mr. Alderman Hayley ; beside 
other children of whom less is known. Their mother was a dissen- 
ter. And the whole family and their friends were of warmly Whig, 
gish sentiments in politics. 

John received his early education, first in the town of Hertford, 
afterwards in Buckinghamshire under a private tutor. He was sent 
to finish his studies at the tmiversity of Leyden, then in greater 
reputation among the Whigs, than either Oxford or Cambridge, 
and distinguished also the scene of the education of Aikenside, the 
Honourable Charles Townshend, and Jeremiah Dyson. Mr. An- 
drew Baxter, a Scottish travelling tutor of great learning, was one 
of tfte gentlemen whose friendship he cultivated while abroad. His 
intimacy, when he was but a youth of about eighteen years of age, 
with such a man, is a proof, that he was then an eager student, and 
not at all abandoned to dissipation and folly. 

After his return to England he married a Miss Mead, who pos- 
sessed a considerable fortune ; fixed his residence at Aylesbury, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and led, for a while, the life of an idle young 
man of talents, fortune, and fashion. He became, about this time, 
an associate in dissipation with his neighbour Sir Franeb Dash- 
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( 

are as great fools as my grandmother ; and that Mr. 
Wilkes ought to hold the strings of thei^ purses.... 
as long as be continues to be a thorn in the King*s 
side I 



wood, afterwards Lord Le Despencer, and a few other men of wit 
and pleasure. And the orgies which this party were wont to cele- 
brate, at a seat which they jointly hired for that purpose, are famous 
as exceeding in the varieties of Bacchanalian and obscene excess, 
even those of the Regent Duke of Orleans, or those of the Court 
of Louis the Fifteenth of France, when he was but a youth newly 
initiated in debauchery. 

In the year 1754, he, at the age of seven and twenty, stood candi- 
date for the parliamentary representation of the town of Berwick-. 
upon-Tweed; but was disappointed in his canvas. He was, how- 
ever, chosen into that parliament, as one of the burgesseis for Ayles- 
bury. When the militia was formed, during the glorious admini- 
stration of Mr. Pitt, he became, under his friend. Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, Lieutenant Colonel of the Regiment for Buckinghamshire* 
Sir Francis resigning, after some time, the Colonelcy, Mr. Wilkes 
was appointed to the chief command of the regiment. The 
Grenvilles were his friends. Lord Temple, his neighbour in the 
country: and during the ministry of Pitt and Temple, Wilkes was 
an adherent, and even a favourite of the ministers. When, upon 
the accession of our present Sovereign, power passed into other 
hands ; Mr. Wilkes, for a time, hesitated, whether he should not 
attach himself to Lord Bute. But, when Pitt and Lord Temple re- 
tired from official employment: Wilkes was led to adopt, with 
warmth, the resentments of his friend Temple. Much of his for- 
tune was, by this time, squandered: and it became necessary for 
him to try, whether he might not re-establish it, as a patriot, if not 
as a pensioner of administration. It was supposed, that, against 
such odds. Lord Bute's administration could not stand long ; so 
that Wilkes might naturally expect, soon to see tliat party in power, 
whose cause he now espoused. 

Wilkes was, at thistiroe, a person of no small consideration as a 
political associate. He was eminent for fluency, liveliness, ele* 
gance, and happy unstudied wit in conversation. No man alive 
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Upon l^se principles I ncTcrfaanre acled^ and i 
nevep will act. In rosy opinion, it is less dishonour* 
able ta be the creature of a court, than the tool of a 
faction. I wilt not be either. I understand tibe 



had more of fearless personal bravery, or less of peevish blustering 
irritability : he possessed taste in the fine arts, was a master in 
classical literature, especially in the airy and* smutty parts of it ; 
and could write his native language with admrrabte sprightitmess- 
and purity : into the grossness of sensual and convivial pleasures, 
he could introduce a dtoirm which might seem almost to convert the 
Caliban into an Ariel. His fortune was not yet wholly gone; 
thouf^ the last remains of it were,.B0w» in waste* His powwi, as a 
gay associate, over the minds of the young men of fortune, vaak, 
and fcLshion^ was absolutely mibounded. When once seated with 
him round the convivial table, neither young nor old, could either 
tlunk of-risiog, or «affier him to rise. Gibbon describes his con* 
versation to have been, at an accidental dinner at which^ he met 
with him, in the highest degree fascinating ; and relates tfai^, after 
Wilkes had, at a late hour, retired to rest, Sir Thomas Worsely, 
and, as. it should seem, the elder Mr, Gibbon, broke into his chant* 
ber, and would not leave him till they had, in their fondness for 
his gay conversation, made him drink a bottle of claret in bed. 

He was re-elected in 1761, to represent the burgh of Aylesbury, 
in the House of Commons.' But, from whatever disadvantage, he 
was less successful as a parliamentary speaker, than in most other 
trials of his powers. To aid the Pitt and Grenville opposition, he 
had, therefore, recourse to the use of his pen. His first production 
with this view, was in titled....." Observations on the Pafiers rela* 
live to a rufiture with Sfiain, '\*^.0i\ the 5th of June 1762, he began 
the publication of the famous " A'brth Briton.*' In its composition, 
he was assisted by Churchill, Lloyd, and perhaps others of the wits 
of the day. He nqw associated familiarly with the wits : and his 
conversation was not less acceptable to them, than it had always 
been to the dissipated young men of rank and fashion. The papers 
of the North Briton were written with purity and liveliness of style, 
with great violence of satire, with a knowledge of the more secret 
political anecdotes of the time, with a perfect adaptation of their 
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twvio ^est leaders of opposilion to be Lopd Rock- 
ingham'and Lord Chatbam ; under one of xvhose 
jbanners, adi the opposing members of lx)th houses, 
who desdrefto^ places, enlist. I can place vao 



j^irit to the tone of vulgar prejudice, often with exquisite wit aB4 
humour, Boinetimes with genuine strolces of serious eloquence, never 
with considerable depth or force of argumenti Their success, both 
in irritating the miiiistry, and gratifying the OpiK)8iUon, was truly 
astonishing. In the course of theii* publication. Lord Talbot, stew- 
ard of tlie King's 'household, was provoked to demand of Wilkes, 
whether he wene the <author c^ the North Briton for the 21st of 
August, 1762. Wilkes-refusedoa answer to this question, in terms 
which jproveked Lord Ta&ot to send him a challeni^. WiUees 
with alacrity, agreed to fight his Lordship. They met: and Lord 
Talbot, with a sort of blustering anger that seemed to have its 
arigtn Bi fear, sta^ove to frighten Wilkes to a concession that should 
prevent Ihe combat. Wilkes declined all concession ; and wi^ 
sportive gaiety turned into ridicule, tiiat ooniusion of passion 
which appeared in his Lordship's words and. manner. They took 
their groand, and fired. Neither of U)«m was wounded. Wilkes, 
thea, advancing to Lord Talbot, owned himself the author of the 
paper to which his Lordship's enquiry related. His Lordship, updn 
this, exclaimed.. ..such was the impression of Wilkes's frank and 
fearless gallantry, on his mind..." Thai he was the noblest fello*ti> 
« God ever made /" They drank a bottle of claret together at the 
next inn ; and parted, in friendship. The publication of the papers 
•of the North Briton was continued, till the/orty-Ji/th appeared. 
That paper contained observations which, seeming to attack the 
King himself, were viewed as treasonable and seditious. A Gene- 
ral Warratjt was then issued from the office of the Secretary 
of State, for the seizure of its authors^ printers^ and publishers. 

Before having recourse to this measure, the ministry had used 
pains to procure the North Briton to be written down by authors 
who were attached to them. Smoilet wrote the Briton ; and A/wr- 
phy the Auditor. John Home and others were also industriously 
at work with the same purpose.* Smollet was a man, in every accom- 
piisfament of eloquence, wit, and political knowledge, exceedingly 
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confidence in either of them, or in any others, unless 
they will now engage, whilst they are out, to grant 
certain essential advantages for the security of the 
public, when they shall be in administration... .• 



■uperior to Wilkes. But the Briton was perhaps directed not so 
much by his judgment as by that of his employers : and in this case, 
the energy of his genius could not be put forth. There was, besides, 
ft tide of popular sentiment in &your of the side on which Wilkes 
wrote, which would have preferred even much poorer writing than 
the North Briton, if only in the same tone of politics, to the best 
eloquence of administration. Where SmoUet failed, it was scarcely 
to be supposed, that the others should succeed. It was when ih 
despair....a8 to the power of their writers^ that the ministers had 
recourse to a state-prosecution. 

On the 29th of April, 1763, Mr. Wilkes was seized, in his house, 
under the authority of the General Warrant. He refused obe- 
dience to the Warrant : and its execution was deferred till the day 
following; He was then compelled to submit to be conducted to the 
Secretary of State's Office. From that office he was sent to the 
Tower. His papers, including even letters of love and gallantry, 
were seized. And he was detained, for about a week, in close and 
rigorous custody. 

But now began his triumph. The Court of Common Pleas, upon 
application from his friends, issued, in his favour, a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, directed to the Lieutenant of the Tower. Mr. Wilkes^ 
was, accordingly brought before that Court: and the cause of his 
imprisonment was solemnly argued. It was decided, that the war- 
rant by which he had been apprehended, was illegal; and that the 
privilege of parliament had been violated in his pers(m* He was, 
therefore, by the authority of the Court, set at liberty. In writing 
the North Britons, he had proceeded to indecent outrage, the mode- 
rate and legal punishment of which would not, probably, have roused 
any very powerful sympathy of the public in his favour. But, the 
illegality of the measures which were taken againsthim, seemed to 
identify his cause with tli^t of the laws and the constitution, and 
)eft him no longer to tlie fate of a puny, solitary individual. From 
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These points they refuse to stipulate, because they 
are fearful lest they should prevent any future over- 
tures from the court. To force them to these stipu- 
lations has been the uniform endeavour of Mr. Saw- 



this time, his vices and follies were forgotten ; and he became, emi- 
nently, the Man of the People. *** 

Disappointed in their first rash measure of punishment, the 
ministry, next deprived him of his commission as Colonel of the 
Buckinghamshire militia: and commenced a prosecution against 
him in the Court of King's Bench. Parliament, in the mean while, 
assembled : And while Mr. Wilkes was preparing to complain of 
that breach of privilege by which he had suffered ; Mr. Grenville, 
the minister, accused him as the author of the North Britons : pro- 
cured the forty-fifth number of that work to be declared a' seditious 
libel, and to be burnt, as such, by the hands of the common hang- 
man ; and even prevailed with the House to surrender one of their 
unquestioned rights, and to resolve, thsit firivilege of Parliament 
did not extend to the cate oflibeU* 

Hitherto, Wilkes was safe against all the power and artifices of 
ministerial persecution. But, with a wantonness of indiscretion not 
easily to be accounted for, he chose to reprint the North Britons, 
at a private press in his own house ;....and thus to confide the secret, 
that he was their author, to a new set of men, whose faith was un- 
tried, and who might be more easily tempted to betray it, than 
those with whom it had been before intrusted. Beside the North 
Britons, he printed, at his private press, an obscene parody on 
Pope's Essay on Man, which he called an Essay on Woman. One 
of his working printers betrayed him. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Lord Sandwich accused his guilt in the House of Peers. The 
Peers, with indignation, voted an address for another prosecution 
against him. 

But, while these events were advancing ; he, in prospect of 
them, retired out of the kingdom..... A Mr. Martin, one of the sub- 
jects of his invective in the North Britons, had in the House of 
Commons, branded their author, as a lurking coward. Personal 
bravery, however, comprehended, in Wilkes's estimation almost 
VOL. IX. S S 
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bridge, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and, 
THEREFORE, they are abused by Junius. I know 
no reason but my zeal and industry in the same 
cause, that should entitle me to the honouc of 



«Il the virtues. He avenged hisMelf the author of the abuse of 
which Martin complained. A duel at the ring in Hyde-Park en* 
8ued. Wilkes was wounded in the groin. In meeting his antago- 
nist, under the agony of his wound, and while Mr. Martin's per- 
sonal safety might seem endangered by the consequences... .he be- 
haved witii a cool fearlessness^ and with a gallant generosity, which, 
won the esteem and subsequent kindness of his antagonist. While 
^he remained ill of his wound; the proceedings in parliament on 
account of his blasphemy, and in the Court of King^s Bench for his 
seditious libels, were earnestly urged against him. The last re- 
mains of his own fortune, too, were entirely consumed; and he was 
reduced even to the miserable necessity of soliciting the loan of so 
small a sum as five guineas from Dr. Brockelsby. His great Mends, 
seeing him in these circumstances of poverty and pro8ecutioa,>^ru- 
dently abandoned him. To avoid the last consequences of the pro- 
secution, he judged it proper to retire to Paris, as soon as his con- 
Talescence from his wound would permit. 

He continued at Paris, though summoned home. The House of 
Commons voted him guilty of a contempt of their authority ; and, 
then, on account of his writings, expelled him from his seat in the 
House. In the Court of King's Bench, he was prosecuted to out- 
lawry. His first triumph over the ministry in their attack on him, 
by a General Warrant, was reversed. His adversaries had, now, 
the forms of law in their favour. By these, they prevailed ; and 
he had fled, in ignominy, from the consequences. Even those who 
had been his friends, were now much more earnest to exculpate 
themselves from the suspicion of having encouraged his satire, and 
Immorality, than to oflFer him support under persecution, or to de- 
fend him against its most outrageous severity. Wilkes recovering", 
abroad, from the effects of his wound, endeavoured to forget, in 
gay conviviality, his late misadventures. He made an excursion to 
Italy : and, while he could procure supplies of money for his suf. 
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being ranked by his abuse with persons of their 
fortune and station. It is a duty I owe to the me- 
mory of the late Mn Beckford to say, that he had 
BO other aim than this, when he provided that 



£cient subsistence : he was not of a temper to lose his relish for th# 
gay enjoyments of life,* on account of such annoyances as would 
hkye brought most others to despondency. 

And, he had still a class of friends in England, who would not 
abandon him. Those were. .. .persons, who, though distant from the 
sphere of interested political intrigue, delighted in the bustle for 
English Uberty....persons who zealously cherished the ancient un- 
associating prejudices of the English . against the Scots.... others 
who admired, above all things else, that intrepidity of licentious- 
ness which could insult Majesty and bid defiance to all the legal 
authorities... .some who could not but esteem that union of wit, 
bravery, and profligacy, which the character of Wilkes displayed 
«...and some who, though they disliked all else in him, thought 
they saw him likely to fall the victim of mean oppression from a 
mighty hand, and were, on this account alone, moved to espouse 
his cause. These persons composed a powerful and active, body, 
to gratify whose clamours, even his less faithful political friends 
•were forced to make as if they had not finally deserted him. Th« 
outcry on account of his persecution, contributed not a little to 
unsettle the authority of that administration in which George Gren* 
ville was connected with the Duke of Bedford. The promise of a 
reversal of the proceedings against him, if tl*ey should come into 
office, was a lure for popularity which the leaders of the opposition 
held out to the nation. Perhaps, indeed, Earl Temple.. ..and if so« 
tie alone....was sincere. But, they were, all, taken at their word : 
Jind, the strength of the opposition was greatly increased by tlie 
wishes and the efforts of the friends of Wilkes. 

Earl Temple and Mr. Pitt would not come into responsible of- 
ficial employment, without the stipulation of terms which the King 
could not grant* The Marquis of Rockingham and the Duke of 
^raftoD^ were less scrupulous* They engaged in the business of 
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sumptuous entertainment at the Mansion-house for 
the members of both houses in opposition* At that 
time he drew up the heads of an engagement, which 
he gave to me, with a request that I would couch 



administration, without fixing those conditions which, as thejr 
meant to proceed, were without doubt, requisite, for their security. 
That the proceedings against Wilkes, should not be reversed, nor 
he himself received into any sort of ministerial favour was pro- 
bably a restrictive stipulation to which they were themselves obliged 
to give their express consent. The nation, however, and the friends 
of Wilkes himself expected, that, when these men were in office, he 
would not be long left to languish in exile. General surprize and 
offence were created by the delay to recall and vindicate him. He 
himself more impatient, and impatient from the necessities of his 
situation, sent to demand of the new ministers, the fulfilment of 
their former promises.. To procure a reversal of the proceedings 
against him, might be difficult. He was willing, therefore, to set 
aside for a time, the consideration of public principles ; and accept, 
on humbler terms, the restoration of his private fortunes. A par- 
don, a pension of a thousand pounds a year on the Irish establish- 
ment, a colonial government, or a distant embassy, were the grati- 
fications which he desired. But the King would not permit him to 
be thus gratified ; the Rockingham administration hoped, that 
Wilkes's name and injuries might be quickly forgotten, amid the 
wiiidom and virtue of their government : and they thoi^t, too, 
that it would be unsafe and dishonourable, publickly to ally them- 
selves to his infamy. Wilkes would not endure a dqftial. ^ When 
the applications of his friends were slighted or invaded Jhe, in great 
indignation, hastened home. Though the Rockingham administra- 
tion could not gratify his wishes : yet they dared not to provoke 
him to open hostility against them. They bought his silence and 
return to the continent with immediate supplies of money, a pen- 
sion contributed by themselves in common, out of their ministe- 
rial salaries, and the promise of a pardon from the King, and 
honourable restitution to his country, as soon as their firm establish- 
ment in power should enable them to ventui'e on such a measure.,.. 
Had he remained in 'England ; they must either. ...by openly es- 
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it in terms so cautious and precise, as to leave no 
room for future quibble and evasion ; but to oblige 
them either to fulfil the intent of the obligation, or 
to sign their own infamy, and leave it on record; 

pousing his cause, have mined their interest Yiith their Sovereign, 
••..or by treating him as an outlaw, have exposed themselves to the 
hatred and execrations of the people. He did not see, that he 
could £nd his interest in embarrassing th^m too much : and he, 
therefore, accepted their money, their excuses, and their new en- 
gagements. ...and returned to Paris. 

They- £^.... though not by his hostilities: and a new administra- 
tion succeeded, from whom, it might seem, that he had still more 
to hope. The Duke of Grafton, its ostensible chief, had been his 
private and convivial friend : even Lord Chatham, who had per- 
sonally stood aloof from him, had been benefited by his injuries and 
sufferings. A message to him from the Duke of Grafton, antici- 
pated his applications, and promised every redress that he could 
ask. He returned, upon this, to England. He had dreaded, lest 
the Duke's professions might be insincere : and, he determined to 
reduce his Grace at once to the necessity of either gratifying Mm 
to his wishes, or breaking with the people. The Duke could not 
Julfil his promises : for, he might not propose to the King to pardon 
and reward a man so obnoxious as Wilkes. Wilkes, then, in defi- 
ance of the poller of Government, appeared in public, though an 
outlaw ; canvassed for the parliamentary representation of Uie city 
of London.«««and afterwards more successfully for that of Middle- 
sex ; and, with his accustomed boldness, proceeded to force the mi- 
nister into decisive hostility against him. The Duke of Grafton and 
his friends, uncertain, at first, how to act, dared not to urge his sen- 
tence of outlawry into execution. But, after the electors of Middle- 
sex, indignant to see Wilkes deserted by the ministers, had chosen 
him to represent them in the parliament which was about to open ; 
he offered himself to just ice; procured the sentence •f outlawry which 
had been pronounced against him, to be annulled : and was con- 
demned to suffer by fine and imprisonment, agreeably to the former 
sentences, for the libellous sedition of his North Britons, and for the 
obscenity and blasphemy of his Essay «on Woman* Even in tliese 
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and this engagement he was determined to propose 
to them at the Mansion-house, that either by their 
refusal they might forfeit the confidence of the pub- 



sentences, however, they were alledged to be illegalities which be- 
spoke a malignity against Wilkes, that was still ^riously bent to 
wreak itself even in violation of the forms of law and the principles 
of the constitution. His success and the continued but impotent rage 
of his enemies, rendered Wilkes, therefore now more popular than 
ever* Since the minister, his quondam friend, could abandon him so 
far as self-interest would permit ; Wilkes, therefore scorned all mo- 
deration and compromise ; and by engaging to his constituents of 
Middlesex to demand from Parliament, the redress of his wrongs, 
sliewed the Duke of Grafton, that he must not hope to maintain a 
medium between warm friendship with Wilkes, and the most des- 
perate hostility against him. Ere hostilities had yet commenced be- 
tween them in parliament, the Duke of Grafton made it to be signi- 
fied to Mr. Wilkes, that he should be expelled from his seat, if he 
dared to provoke a parliamentary discussion of the circumstances of 
his case. This menace only irritated Wilkes, and made him so 
much the more resolute to proceed. He knew that the people wer^ 
on his side : he might gain much : he had little to lose* 

The circumstances of his case were, by a petition from himself, 
and by the motions of his friends, forcibly urged upon the attention 
of the House of Commons. He demanded the redress of his wrongs. 
The friends of the ministry talked of his crimes ; and, as had been 
threatened by the Duke of Grafton, insisted, that he should be ex- 
pelled, as unworthy of a seat in that House. A new attack for 
breach of privilege was at the same time menaced against him from 
the House of Lords. He was accordingly, expelled, under new ac« 
tnlsations of libel, from among the representatives of the Commons* 
His expulsion only inflamed his pride, and enhanced his popularity. 
A new writ was Issued to the electors of Middlesex ; and they again 
returned Mr. Wilkes. The election was by the House of Com- 
mons declared void ; but, even the third time, the freeholders of 
Middlesex still adhered to their first choice. At a fourth election, 
Mr. Luttrel stood candidate in opposition to Mr. Wilkes. Only a 
very few of the electors gave their votes for Luttrel : and- WUkeg 
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lie, or by the engagement lay a foundation for con- 
fidence. 

When they were informed of the intention, Lord 
Rockingham and his friends flatly refused any en« 



teas accordingly returned by the Sheriffs, as duly chosen by a vast 
majority. ^But, the House of Commons hastily decided, that the 
votes for Mr. Wilkes, were null, as haring been illegally given ; 
and declared the election to be, therefore, in favour of his oppo- 
nent. Now began that dispute concerning, the Middlesex electioD 
in which JuKius so successfully took part. The freeholders of 
Middlesex and the citizens' of London, from this time, espoused 
the cause of Wilkes as if it had been their own. He was destined 
to make his fortune by their favour, and finally to triumph as to the 
disputed principle by their support. In spite of every labour to the 
contrary, the whole public were soon convinced, that the constitu- 
tion had been violated by the prefsrence of Luttrel. 

From the time of the contest respecting the Middlesex election^ 
Mr. Wilkes's fortune went on mending. His great friends could 
no longer make him their dupe. He saw, that the people were 
much rather to be trusted ; fixed himself upon popular favour ; and 
took care to preserve it, till he had regained more than his first in- 
dependence. In January 1769, his friends resolving to make him 
a city magistrate, since they could not seat him in the House of 
Commons, as representative for Middlesex.. ...procured him to b^ 
elected Alderman of the Wai*d of Faringdon Without. A society 
formed for the support of the Bill of Rights raised large contribu- 
tions for his support in liis opposition to Government, and even for 
the payment of his debts and the re-establishment of his fortune* 
By a composition with his creditors, his debt^, amounting to above 
seventeen thousand pounds, were actually discharged by that so- 
ciety. While the society was preparing to do still more for him, 
it was divided and set at variance with itself by Home and som« 
others who envied Wilkes tiie gains of his patriotism. After he 
himself had suffered the effects of his sentences, he found likewise, 
some compensation for his sufferings, in a verdict of four thousand 
pounds dafBages from Lord Ualifa^i aad ons tbousaud pomid« froa^ 
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gagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatly swore, they 

should then " eat none of his broth;'' and he 

was determined to putoflFthe entertainment: But 
Mr. Beckford was prevailed upon by******to in- 



Mr. Wood, on account of their illegal use of a General Warrant 
against him* In the contention with the House of Commons rela* 
tive to the seizure of the printers, the circumstancas^ of -which, 
have been already related.. ..he distinguished himself as the leader 
of the powers of the city.. .and gave the highest satisfaction to those 
by whom he had been, hitherto, the most zealously supported. 

It was now, that his success among the city-patriots provoked the 
jealousy of Mr. Home and others, who, from his assistants, aspired 
to'jbecome his rivals. They represented his patriotism as insin- 
cere ; exclaimed against his dishonest compromises with the Rock- 
ingham administration : accused him as the creature of Lord Rock- 
ingham and Lord Chatham ; accused the gaieties and errors of his 
private life ; and boasted the superior purity of their own public 
virtue. The quarrel essentially injured the general cause of the 
patriots, by breaking their strength, and exposing their selfishness 
to abhorrence and ridicule. But, \Vilkes it could not very essen- 
tially injure; because his imperfections were known, before the 
public adopted him as their champion: and nothing but a proof that 
fai^ zeal against Government had become less ardent, could now 
have alienated the people from him. Assisted by Ju m i u s, he con- 
trived efiPectuaUy to ruin for the time, the popularity of Mr. Home. 

He offered himself in concert with Mr. Bull, a candidate for 
the shrievalty : and was elected to it.. He discharged the duties of 
that offiqe with honour, and without any forfeiture of popularity. 
In October 1774, he was chosen Lord-Mayor ; an office in whidi 
also his conduct gave' entire satis£fiction to the city. On the same 
year, after the dissolution of the Parliament out of which he had 
been expelled, he was again elected as one of the representatives 
for the county of Middlesex. During the progress of the Ameri- 
can war, he continued to oppose it in the House of Commons, with 
many violent sallies of Deraocratical ivhiggism. In the year 1779, 
he was elected to the lucrative office of chamberlain to the city •£ 
London. 
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dulge them in the ridiculous parade of a popular 
procession through the city, and to give them the 
foolish pleasure of an imaginary consequence, for 
the real benefit only of the cooks and purveyors. 



During all this while he continued to enjoy life like a disciple of 
Epicurus ; tempering voluptuousness with wit, elegance, and still 
as he grew older, with more and more of moderation. He had se- 
parated from his wife, within a few years after their marriage : and a 
mistress occupied her place in his bed. His daughter, the only 
child of that marriage, enjoyed an independent fortune from her 
mother, which remained imtouched by her father's extravagances : 
and her filial tenderness never deserted him in his greatest difficul- 
ties. His residence was sometimes in the house of his daughter ; 
occasionally at Kensington or in its vicinity ; and often in summer, 
at a favourite cottage in the Isle of Wight. He had a natural son 
on whose education he took much successless pains. Classical lite* 
rature, and especially the smutty parts of it, often entertained his 
leisure hours. He delighted in 'social converse : and in conversa- 
tion, still retained all his early power to captivate* 

In his official duty, as Chamberlain, Mr. Wilkes acquitted him* 
•df with great fidelity and honour. He was diligent in his at- 
tendance at Guildhall, and accurate in his accompts. As a magi- 
strate, he was wont, in disputes especially between masters and their 
apprentices, to incline... at times perhaps with a blameable lenity ... 
to favour the apprentice. He might remember on such occasions, 
the foUies of his own youth : or he might still be desirous to retain 
the i>artiality ofthe mob. In the year 1780, however, when the 
noflofiery riots were excited by Lord Ceorge Gordon ; Wilkes who 
had been himself the hero of the last great riots in London, was of 
aU the magistrates, the most effectually active against the rioters. 
The Bank, but for his efforts, had not, perhaps, have been saved 
from pillage. He exerted himself, on this occasion with a degree 
of spirit and vigilance, and spoke against the causes of the riots 
with a hearty indignation, which were highly pleasing even to the 
Ring himself, who had long been considered as entertaining a fixed 
^version for Wilkes. Wilkes was given to understand, that his ap- 
pearance attheroj'al levee would not be unpleasing to his Sovereign. 
▼ OL. II. T t 
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It was the same motive which dictated the 
thanks of the city to Lord Chatham; which were 
expressed to be given for his declaration in favour 
of short parliaments: in order thereby to fix Lord 

He went to court ; and was graciously received. He was likewise 
honoured with the thanks of the privy council for his services amid 
the riots. The entire completion of his triumph was at hand* 
When the Rockingham whigs came into administration, in the year 
1782, they found it necessary to gratify the people by vindicating 
Wilkes and his adherents from the abuses of a former House of 
Commons. In that House, therefore it was, on the Sd of May 
1780, resolved^ on the motion....! think.... of Charles Fox, that aU 
the declaratifTMy orders^ and resolutions respecting the election of 
John Wilkes^ Esq. should be exfiunged from the Journals of the 
House^ as pibversive of the rights qfthe whole body of electors in 
the kingdom. 

He followed the Pitt and Grenville whigs, when these, under the 
present Marquis of Lansdowne divided themselves from the coun- 
sels of the followers of the Duke of Portland and Charles Fo3C* 
He applauded the piece of which Lord Lansdowne was the ^thor. 
And, when Fox and Lord North, by their coalition, appeared 
likely to regain the powers of the government ; Wilkes in a sort of 
moody despair, or that he might not give offence to his old friends^ 
resolved to retire from parliamentary life. The electors of Middle- 
sex, partial to the merits of Charles Fox, had begun already to 
withdraw from him, a part of their ancient favour. He would not 
hang upon them till he should become utterly their aversion. He 
was disposed to defend the merits of Mr. Hastings from the first 
proposal of the impeachment against him : and this, also, was 
to his constituents a cause of offence. But, he had the good 
sense to withdraw himself from political life, precisely at the pro- 
per season. 

His subsequent years were spent nearly in the same tenor with 
those which had passed since his election to a city-magistracy* 
Next after his recovery of the King's good graces. ...one of the 
most remarkable incidents in his life, was his captivating, in an in- 
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Chatham at least to that one constitutional remedy, 
without which all others can afford no security.... 
The embarrassment, no doubt, was cruel. He had 
his choice either to offend the Rockingham party, 

tcrview at the house of Mr. Dilly the bookseller, the favour of Dr. 
Samuel Jdhnson. He used to talk, from time to time, of giving a 
netd edition of these Letters of Junius*, to which he intended to 
add notes illustrating the text by all those facts of coBtemporarjr 
history to which it perpetually alludes. 

With his daughter, he continued to live in exemplary friend- 
ship ; expressing the highest gratitude for her filial attentions to 
him, amid his misfortunes ; and evincing himself, on every occasion, 
to be highly proud of her accomplishments and viitues. He 
amused himself with the publication of elegant editions' of the Cha'» 
raeters of Theophrastus, and the Poeme of Catullus, each in its 
original language. He had made some progress in a poetical 
translation of the Odea of Anacreon, which, however, he left unfi- 
nished. For liis speeches in parliament, he retained a partial re- 
gard, perhaps above their desert: and he was therefore, careful to 
give a genuine edition of them in the year 1787, which, in the year 
1788, he augmented with the supplement of a single speech he had 
made in defence of Mr. Hastings. To the last, he delighted to as- 
aociate chiefly with persons of taste and literature, with democrati- 
cal whigs, with men of wit and fashion. His habits of life were 
now regular ; and his plan of expense was considerably within his 
income. 

He died, on the 26th of December, 1797, at the age of seventy 
years. 

A review of the incidents of his life, will discover the character 
of his mind to have been bold, shrewd, unfettered by any restraints 
but the laws of honour, the pride of wit, the ambition of the praise 
of taste and genius in dissipation, and a native tincture of demo- 
cratical whiggism. His education had made him only a classical 
scholar and an admirer of wit. His converse with whigs and re- 
publicans in England and Holland, gave him a bias to bubtle in- 
politics, rather as a troubler of government, than as one of its crea- 

• He siqierintended the printing of Woodfall't £dilion» after which die 
text is, in the preteat oaei pnattd. 
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who declared formally against short parliaments, 
and with the assistance of whose numbers in both 
houses, he must expect again to be minister? or to 
give up the confidence of the public, from whom 



tures. His passions, his freedom from the restraints of principle, 
his love of admiration, and the character of the fashionable societf 
into which he fell, naturally drove him into that wild profligacy in 
which his fortune was consumed, and his fair character, lost.*.**. 
When his fortune was nearly wasted ; want then produced a change 
on his character \ and he began to add to dissipation, a desire to 
make his fortune anew by politics* He dashed into politics in his 
own way, and in a manner agreeable to his particular character. 
It was perhaps, because he could not as a speaker, do justice to his 
spirit and talents, that he tried his ability, as a writer. He trust- 
ed at this time, to the great party -leaders for his reward. The 
success of his North Britons proved his skill to catch the prejudi- 
ces of the day, and probably flushed him with hopes the most ex- 
travagant of success. In the course of his subsequent perils, he 
learned to distrust his great friends, to be dissipated with discretion, 
to Ax himself on the favour of the people, and to miss no occasion 
for making his fortune. Like all men who have abandoned their 
youth to the sensual passions, he became selfish in his old age...* 
Indeed, he seems to have been so, in a great degree from the very 
first trial of his talents in public life. Services such as those which 
he rendered to the laws and liberties of his country, were certainly 
wanted| For those services, he well deserved all tlie compensations 
which he finally obtained. He was much indebted for his success, 
to the Letters of Juki us. Massaniello, and Jack Cade, were not 
half so fortunate. His personal figure was tall and meagre ; he 
squinted ; and had an unpleasing voice. 

I tvill not be either^ ^c P. 310.] Home's character in poli- 
tics has ever been, to be the marplot of the parly to which he be- 
longs. 

To force them to these stifiulations^ ^c....P. 313.] It is proper 
to observe, that all combinations for purposes not expressly specified 
in the constitutional laws of the empire, are illegal and unconstitu- 
tional.... however patriotic their ostensible intention* The stipuU-. 
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finally all real consequence must proceed. Lord 
Chatham chose the latter : and I will venture to say, 
that, by his ansiver to those thanks, he has given up 
the people without gaining the friendship or cordial 
assistance of the Rockingham faction ; whose little 
politics are confined to the making of matches, and 



tions which Home here mentions, were proposed from a combination 
of political busy-bodies, and were designed to extend and strens;then 
that combination. They were, therefore, illegal, and unjust. They 
proceeded, besides, from an ambition in those contemptible politi- 
cians whom Home names, to controul the great powers of the legis- 
lature and government. And for this reason, also, they deserved to 
be scornfully rejected. It may be, that the persons by whom they 
were refused, refused them upon base and dishonest principles*... 
However that might be ; it was well that they were not adopted* 
Sixteen or seventeen years afterwards, the great political leaders 
were to act with less prudence, and to make engagements with the 
populace, which it would have been ruin to the constitution to 
fulfil. 

Sumptuous entertainment at the ManHon-Houae^ ^c....P. 316.] 
This was in the second mayoralty of Beckford. Home was, I think, 
his cliaplain. The leaders of the parties in opposition, were invited 
to dine with him. He proposed to entrap them into a foolish and un- 
questionably illegal engagement with which they were to purchase 
his dinner. They refused. He blustered. They were firm. He 
submitted to entertain them on their own terms. Home, at ^at 
time, thought himself the very Pythoness of his party. 

To fix Lord Chatham^ Isfc. P. 322.] It is greatly to the honour of 
the memory of Lord Chatham ; that though he had at this time, un- 
happily declined too far into democratical politics ; yet he had ever 
too magnanimous and firm a spirit to suffer himself to be constrained 
by the popular tools of his ambition. 

WhoBc little flolitica are confined to the making of matches^ ^c •] 
It must be owned, that Home has here not unskilfully marked tlic 
character of the party of which he speaks. A Burke and a Fox 
may have been associated with them, and have inspired some oc- 
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extending their family connexions, and who think 
they gain more by procuring one additional vote to 
their party in the House of Commons, than by 
adding their languid property and feeble character 
to the abilities of a Chatham^ or the confidence of a 
public. 

Whatever may be the event of the present 
wretched state of politics in this country, the 
principles of Junius will suit no form of govern- 
ment. They are not to be tolerated under any con- 
stitution. Personal enmity is a motive fit only for 
the devil. Whoever, or whatever, is Sovereign, 
demands the respect and support of the people.... 
The union is formed few their happiness, which can- 
not be had without mutual respect ; and he coun- 
sels maliciously who would persuade either to a 
wanton breach of it. When it is banished by either 
party, and when every method has been tried in 
vain to restore it, there is no remedy but a di- 
vorce : But, even then, he must have a hard and 
wicked heart indeed, who punishes the greatest 
Criminal merely for the sake of the punishment ; and 



casional activity : but the bulk of the party hag ever been a languid 
mass of property and connexion ; deficient in energy and intelli- 
gence ; and preferring party interests to public good. 

The firinfiijfUcB q/" Junius vnll euiij ifcm"] It is, on the contrary, 
the chief excellence of Junius, that his views at^d principles were 
practical, and actually produced strong and direct practical effects. 
TTiey were founded on a knowledge of human nature : Horae's 
upon wild-goose imaginati(Xi8« 
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who does not let fall a tear for every drop of blood 
that is shed in a public struggle, however just the 
qi)arreL 

JOHN HORNE. 
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LETTER LV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER: 



THE follovfing Letter is the anavfer q/" Junius to the foregoing ae- 
cusatiort* and self -defence of Home. The force of reasoning vfilh 
which Junius exposes Homers conduct^ as in fact injurious to 
the fiatriot cause^ is irresistible. His exculpation of his friends and 
himself is satisfactory. Ms praises of the great chiefs ofopposi^ 
Hon are manly, candid^ liberal. He still deals much more gently 
with Home, than one should have expected. But, he was unvnlUng 
to exasfierate those who might incline to think Home an honest nuuij 
and to put a value on Ids former sermce. Jifter the preceding 
Letters, and the illustrations iinth which they are accompanied, the 
facts and allusions in this Letter will be understood, withotU much 
explanation, by the reader. 

TTiis Letter is written with perhaps as much address, as any of the 
preceding ones, jind indeed no small address was reqjdred, to con-^ 
found Home himself, without offending his friends, to vindicate 
Junius without a dereliction of his principles, and especiqlly to rr- 
concile the city fiatriots to the conduct of the great leaders of the 
opposition, which Home had arraigned. 



15. Augusty 1771. 

SIR, 

I OUGHT to make an apology to the 
Duke of Grafton, for suffering any part of my at- 
tention to be diverted from his Grace to Mr. 
Home. I am not justified by the similarity of their 
dispositions. Private vices, however detestable, 
have not dignity sufficient to attract the censure of 
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the presd, unless they are united with the power of 

doing some signal mischief to the community 

Mr. Home's situation does not correspond with his 
intentions.... In my own opinion, (which, I know, 
will be attributed to my usual vanity and presump- 
tion) his Letter to me does not deserve an answer. 
But I understand that the public are not satisfied 
with my silence... that an answer is expected from 
me ; and that, if I persist in refusing to plead, it 
will be taken for conviction. I should be incon- 
sistent with the principles I profess, if I declined 
zn appeal to the good sense of the people, or did 
ftot willingly submit myself to the judgment of my 
peers. 

If any cosirse expressions have escaped me, I am 
ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius to 
make use of, but I see no reason to admit l^t 
tliey have b6en improperly applied. 

Mr. Home, it seems, is unable to comprehend 
how an extreme want of conduct and discretion 
can consist with the abilities I have allowed him ; 
nor can he conceive that a very honest man, with a 
very good understanding, may be deceived by a 
knave. His knowledge of hunlan nature must be 



Comprehend^ how an extreme want of conduct ^l^c*"] This para- 
graph contains one of those masterly distinctions in the character 
of human nature, which frequently occur throughout these Letters, 
and are the best proofs of the maturhy and the force of the genius 
•f their author. 

VQL. II, ' U U 
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limited indeed. Had he never mixed with the 
world, one would think that even his books might 
have taught him better. Did he hear Lord Mans- 
field, when he defended his doctrine concerning 

libels ? Or when he stated the law in prosecutions 

for criminal conversation?.... Or when he delivered 
his reasons for calling the House of Lords together 
to receive a copy of his clvarge to the jury in 
Woodfall's trial?.... Had he been present upon any 
of these occasions, he would have seen how possi- 
ble it is for a man of the first talents, to confound 
himself in absurdities which would disgrace the 
lips of an ideot. Perhaps the example might have 
taught him not to value his own understanding so 

highly Lord Lyttleton's integrity and judgment 

are unquestionable ...yet he is known to admire that 
cumiing Scotchman, and verily believes him an 
honest man. I speak to facts, with which all of us 
are conversant....! speak to men and to their expe- 
rience, and will not descend to answer the little 



In firoaecutions for criminal converBation 7] In the action broa^t 
by Lord Grosvcnor against the late Duke of Cumbtrland for cri- 
minal conversation with liis wife, Lord Mansfield argued, in his 
charge to the jury, that no higher damages were due to a peer than 
to a cobler, for adultery with his wife. This is the doctrine to which 
Junius here alludes. It was generally condemned among the 
lawyers. 

Lord Lyttleton'a^ fs^c,'\ George Lord Lyttleton the author 

of the Essay on the Conversion of St. Paul....the orator, poet, and 
statesman. He was a truly good man, and a man of talents. His 
approbation was, therefore, a noble testimony in favour of Lord 
Mansfield. 
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sneering sophistries of a collegian Distinguished 

talents are not necessarily connected with discre- 
tipn. If there be any thing remarkable in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Home, it is that extreme want of 
judgment should be united with his very moderate 
capacity. Yet I have not forgotten the acknow- 
ledgement I made him. He owes it to my bounty : 
and though his Letter has lowered him in my opi- 
nion, I sCom to retract the charitable donation. 

I said it would be 'oery difficult for Mr. Home 
to write directly in defence of a ministerial mea- 
sure, and not be detected; and even that difficulty 
I confined to bis particular situation. He changes 
the terms of the proposition : and supposes me to 
assert, that it would be impossible for any man to 
write for the newspapers, and not be discovered. 

He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at least, that 
he knows the Author of these Letters.... With what 
colour of truth, then, can he pretend, that I am no 
where to be encountered but in a newspaper?....! 
shall leave him to his suspicions. It is not neces- 
sary that I should confide in the honour or discre- 
tion of a man who already seems to hate me with 
as much rancour as if I had formerly been his 



/ 9com to retract the charitable, life."] A skilful method this of 
retracUng praise I 

With as much rancour aa iy I had formerly been hi$ friend^ £5*c.] 
An allusion to Mr. Home's former friendship and present quarrel 
with Mr. Wilkes. 
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frientj But he asserts, that he has triaced me 

through a variety of signatures. To make the dis- 
covery of any importance to his purpose, he should 
have proved, either that the fictitious character of 
Junius has not been consistently supported, or 
that the author has maihtained di0erent principles 

under different signatures I cannot recal to my 

memory the numberless trifles I have written j but 
I rely upon the consciousness of my own integrity, 
and defy him to fix any colourable charge of incon- 
sistency upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the, secret motives of 
his apparent hatred to Mr. Wilkes: nor does it 
follow that I may not judge fairly of his conduct, 
though it were true that I had no conduct of my own. 
Mr. Home enlarges, with rapture, upon the im- 
portances of his services the dreadful battles 

which he might have been engaged in, and the 
dangers he has escaped In support of the for- 
midable description, he quotes verses without 
mercy. The gentleman deals in fiction, and natu- 
rally appeals to the evidence of the poets Taking 



Charge of inconsistency ^ {^c] I suspect the word colourable to 
belong to the list of those which are improperly coined In the care- 
lessness of conversation. Its use might, indeed, be, with some la- 
bour defended. But, it were perhaps better not at all to use it. 

The dreadful battles which he might liave been engaged iuy t5*f.] 
This ridicule, the reader, by comparing it with the passage to which 
it alludes in Home's Letter, will perceive to be both just and emi- 
nently happy. 
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him at his word, he cannot but admit the supe- 
riority of Mr. Wilkes in this^ line of service. On 
one side, we see nothing but imaginaiy distresses.... 
On the other, we see real prosecutions.... real pci- 
nalties real imprisonment life repeatedly ha- 
zarded.. ..and, at one moment, almost the certainty 
of death* Thanks are undoubtedly due to every 
man who does his duty in the engagement ; but i^ 
is the wounded soldier who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr. Home had 
been an active partizan. It would defeat my own 
pOrpose, not to allow him a degree of merit which 
aggravates his guilt. The very charge of contru 
buting bis utmost efforts to support a ministerial mea^ 
^^r^,.i^lies an acknowledgment of his former ser- 
vices. It he had not once been distinguished by 
his apparent zeal in defence of the common cause, 
he could not now be distinguished by deserting it, 
....As for myself, it is no longer a question, whe- 
ther I shall mix v)ith the throngs and take a single 
share in the danger* Whenever JuNitJs appears, he 
must encounter a host of enemies. But is there 
no honourable way to serve the public, without en- 
gaging in personal quarrels with insignificant in- 

He cannot but admit the sufieriority qf Mr. Wilkes^ b*c.] The 
comparison between the services of Wilkes and those of Hoi*ne, In 
this and the following period, seems to have been well adapted to 
win the favour of the public to the former, and to make them view 
the pretensions of the latter with derision. 

Personal quarrels with insignijicqnt individuals^ lsfc,'\ The al- 
lusion here is to the abuse which Home threw out against Mr. Ons- 
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dividuals, or submitting to the drudgery of canvass* 
ing votes for an election? Is there no merit in dedi- 
cating my life to the information of my fellow-sub- 
jects? What public question have I declined? 

What villain have I spared?.... Is there no labour in 
the composition of these Letters? Mr. Home, I 
fear, is partial to me, and measures the &cility of 
my writings by the fluency of his own. 

He talks to us, in high terms, of the gallant feats 
he would have performed, if he had lived in the last 
century! The unhappy Charles could hardly have 
escaped him. But living Princes have a claim to 
his attachment and respect. Upon these terms 
there is no danger in being a patriot. If he means 
any thing more than a pompous rhapsody,* l^t us 
try how well his argument holds together....! pre- 
sume he is not yet so much a courtier as to affirm 
that the constitution has not been grossly and dar- 
ingly violated under the present reign. He will 
not say, that the laws have not been shamefully 
broken or perverted.... that the rights of the sub- 
ject have not been invaded, or that redress has not 



low at a meeting of electors, and to the prosecution which Mr. 
Onslow, in consequence of that, raised against him. 

la there no labour in the comfioaifion of these Letters ?"] The au- 
tlior was conscious of his eloquence, and proud of it. 

So much a courtier as to affirm^ ^r.] This whole paragraph is 
admirable. Junius proves in it, that Mr. Home, byliis own princi- 
ples ought, at present, to attempt high treason ; and that, if he did 
not attempt it, he must be either absurd or insincere. 
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been repeatedly solicited and refused... •Grievances 
like these, were the foundation of the rebellion in 
the last century; and, if I understand Mr. Home, 
they would, at that period, have justified him* to his 
own mind, in deliberately attacking the life of his 
Sovereign. I shall not ask him, to what political 
constitution this doctrine can be reconciled ; But, 
at least, it is incumbent upon him to shew, that 
the present King has better excuses than Charles 
the First, for the errors of his government. He 
ought to demonstrate to us, that the constitution 
was better understood a hundred years ago than it 

is at present that the legal rights of the subject, 

and the limits of the prerogative, were more accu- 
rately defined, and more clearly comprehended 

If propositions like these cannot be fairly main- 
tained, I do not see how he can reconcile it to his 
conscience, not to act immediately with the same 
fipeedom with which he speaks. I reverence the 
character of Charles the First as little as Mr. 
Home ; but I will not insult his misfortunes, by a 
comparison that would degrade him. 

It is worth observing, by what gentle degrees 
the furious, persecuting zeal of Mr. Home, has 

It 18 worth observing^ life J] Horne, deserting his former asso- 
ciates, was obliged to attempt the formation of a new system of prin- 
ciples for himself. In that attempt, he involved himself in contra- 
dictions which made all his pretences ridiculons. He accounted 
Junius too vindictive. Attempting to shew himself less so, he wan- 
dered into a violation of all the principles which he pretended to 
respect the most. 
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softened into moderation. Men and meanures wert 
yesterday his object. What pains did he onot 
take to bring that great ^tate criminal Macquirk to 
execution!.... To-day he confines himself to mea-* 
sufes only.... No penal example is to be left to the 
successors of the Duke of Grafton.... To-morrow, I 
presume, both men and measures will be forgiven. 
The flaming patriot, who so lately scorched us in 
the meridian, sinks temperately to the west^ and 
is hardly felt as he descends* 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring td 
communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a 
share in the reproaches with which he su{^oses me 
to have loaded him. My memory fails me, if I 
have mentioned their names with disrespect... .im- 
less it be reproachful to acknowledge a sincere re« 
spect for the character of Mr. Sawbridge^ and not 
to have questioned the innocence of Mr^ Olive's 
intentions. 

It seems I am a partisan of the great leader of 
the opposition. If the charge had been a^ reproach, 
it should have been better supported^ I^id not 



lliejlaming patriot y ^c] Here is a good metaphor, given in a 
tone, partly serious, in part burlesque. 

My memory faiU me^ Wc] Home endeayoured to make kis o^Am 
disgrace lighter, by pretending that it was shared with Oliver and 
Sawbridge. Junius, therefore, found it necessary t6 vindicate 
himself from the imputation of having attacked them. He does it 

handsomely. 
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intend to nuike a public declaration of the respect 
I bear Lord Chatham, I well knew what unworthy 
conclusions would be drawn frpm it. But I am 
called upon to deliver my opinion ; and surely it is 
not in the little censure of Mr. Home to deter me 
from doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the common, 
sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar 
ambition, I question whether the applause of Ju- 
nius would be of service to Lord Chatham. My 
vote will hardly recommend him to ^n increase of 
his pension, or to a seat in the cabinet. But, if his 
ambition be upcm a level \yith his understanding.... 
if he judges of what is truly honourable for him- 
self, with the same superior genius which animates 
and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom 
in decision, ^even the pen of Junius shall contri- 
bute to reward him. Recorded honours shall ga- 
ther round his monument, and thicken over him. 
it is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 



Afi for the common^ sordid vlnvs^ Isfc,"] This praise of Lord 
Chatham, is manly and noble. It is, at the same time, artfiil. 
Junius praises Lord Chatham's talents and exertions: avoids 
speaking of his disinterestedness, or selfish ambition ; shews, that 

hehimself was not that nobleman's creature A subsequent note 

will present sketches of the Life of Lord Chatham, and of his 
Son. 

It is a solid fabric^ and will su/tfiort tht laurels^ i^c.'\ Junius, 
has here suffered himself to be betrayed into the burlesque. It is 
certafnly burlesque to talk of laurels y even in figure, asif there were 
danger that the weight of them might crush an ordinary /wwera/ 
monument* 

VOL. II. X X 
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adorn it.... I am not conversant in the language of 
paneg)Tic.... These praises are extorted from me; 
but they will wear well, for they have been dearly 
earned. 

My detestation of the Duke of Grafton is not 
founded upon his treachery to any individual; 
though I am willing enough to suppose that, in 
public affairs, it would be impossible to desert or 
betray Lord Chatham, without doing an essential 
injury to this country. My abhorrence of the Duke 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character ; 
and from a thorough conviction, that his baseness 
has been the cause of greater mischief to Eng- 
land, "than even the unfortunate ambition of Lord 
Butc^ 

The shortening the duration of parliaments is 
a subject on which Mr. Home cannot enlarge too 
Warmly ; nor will I question his sincerity. If I did 

Hi9 btuencM ha% been the cauae^ ilfc.l It was understood,, that, 
if the Duke of Grafton had remained faithful to Lord Chatham, had 
scorned all political association equally with the Bedford party, 
as with those who called themselves the King's friends ; the com- 
bination of the Pitt and Grenvillc with the Newcastle and Rock- 
ingham VVliig;s9 had been, ere this time, triumphant; and the 
King would have been obliged to resign the reigns of his govern- 
ment into their hands, upon their own conditions. The prevention 
of this, was the great crime of the Duke of Grafton, in the eyes of 
the Whigs^ This was the cause of Junius's abhorrence of him. 

The shortening the duration^ ^c] The shortening of the dura- 
tion, &c. according to tlie rules of Lowth, and the true analogy of 
Grammar. 
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;not profess the same sentiments, I should be shame* 
fully inconsistent with myself. It is unnecessary to 
bind Lord Chatham by the written formality of an 
engagement. He has- publicly declared himself a 
convert to Triennial Parliaments; and though I 
have long been convinced that this is the only pos- 
sible resource we have left to preserve the substan- 
tial freedom of the constitution, I do not think we 
have a right to determine against the integrity of 
Lord Rockingham or his friends* Other measure^ 
may undoubtedly be supported in argument, as 
better adapted to the disorder, or more likely to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured, that I never was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not 
obliged to answer for the firmness of his future ad- 



// is unnecmaary^ (^r.] Junius here evades any decision be- 
tween the principles of the two subdivisions of the Whig party. He 
was afraid to stir up any discussion which might tend to set them, 
unseasonably, at variance. Tiic grand distinction between them, 
ms to principle, respected the reform of parliamemt. The New- 
casUe and Rockingham VVhigs were disposed to preserve septennial 
parliaments ; while the followers of Pitt and the Grenvilles were 
half inclined to gratify the popular cry for the restoration of trien- 
nial elections. One cannot enough admire the address witb which 
Junius praises and justifies both, and strives to confirm their 
mutual reconciliation ; yet without making himself responsible for 
the principles and conduct of either. 
• 

HLa future adherence^ (5*^.] Here is another striking instance of 
the admirable oratorical art of the Author of these Letters. He 
well knew, that Wilkes's negociations with the Rockingham adml« 
nistratioDy of 1766, could not well be justified, to the satlsfoctiiii 
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herence to the principles he professes, I have no 
reason to presume* that he will hereafter disgrace 
them. As for all those imaginary cases, which Mr. 
Home so petulantly urges against me, I have one 
plain, honest answer, to make to him.. •.Whenever 
Mr. Wilkes shall be convicted of soliciting a pen- 
sion, an embassy, or a government, he must depart 
from that situation, and renounce that character, 
which he assumes, at present, and which, in my opi- 
nion, entide him to the support of the public. By 
the same act, and at the same moment, he will 
forfeit his power of mortifying the King; and though 
he can never be a favourite at St. Jameses, his base- 
ness may administer a solid satisfaction to the royal 
mind. The man I speak of, has not a heart to feel 
for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It is their 
virtues that afflict, it is their vices that console 
him. 

I give every possible advantage to Mr. Home, 
when I take the facts he refers to for granted. 
That they are the produce of his invention, seems 

of all the patriots. He therefore, calls their jealous attention to 
the future ! insinuates great things of Wilkes's fiiture integrity ; 
and bfipeaks for him the protection of the people, only till he 
should accomplish his reconciliation with the Coui*t. 

The succeeding paragraph is filled also with the defence •£ 
Wilkes. By conceding a little, Junius contrives to gain every 
thing from his reader's generosity. He places Home ia a trtdy 
ludicrous predicament, by shewing, that he had contributed to 
the support of Wilkes, even at a time when he had the same rea*- 
fion, as now> to oppose him; 
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highly probable ; that they are exaggerated, I have 
no doubt. At the worst, what do they amount to, 
but that Mr. Wilkes, who never was thought of as a 
perfect pattern of morality, has not been at all 
times proof against the extremity of distress. How 
shameful is it, in a man who has lived in friendship 
with him, to reproach him with failings too natu- 
rally connected with despair! Is no allowance to 
be made for banishment and ruiii?'Docs a two 
years imprisonment make no atonement for his 
crimes ?...The resentment of a priest is implacable. 
No suflferings can soften, no penitence can appease 
him Yet he himself, I think, upon his owti sys- 
tem, has a multitude of political offences to atone 
for. I will not insist upon the nauseous detail, 
with which he so long disgusted the public. He 
seems to be ashamed of it. But what excuse will 
he make to the friends of the constitution for la- 
bouring to promote this consummately bad man to a 
station of the highest national trust and importance? 
Upon what honourable motives did he recommend 
him to the livery of London for their representa- 
tive;.... to the ward of Farringdon for their Alder- 
man' ; to the county of Middlesex for their knight ? 
Will he affirm that, at that time, he was ignorant 
of Mr. Wilkes's solicitations to the ministry?.... 
That he should say so, is indeed very necessary for 
his own justification ; but where will he find credu- 
lity to believe him ? 

In what school this gentleman learned his ethics, 
I know not. His logic seems to have been studied 
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under Mr. Dyson. That miserable painphleteei:^ 
by dividing the only precedent in point, and taking 
as much of it as suited his purpose, had reduced his 
argument upon the Middlesex election to something 
like the shape of a syllogism. Mr. Home has c<m- 
ducted himself with the same ingenuity and can- 
dour, I had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes would pre- 
serve the public favour, ** as long as he stood forth. 
** against a ministry and parliament, who were do- 
" ing every thing they could to enslave the coun- 
" try, and as long as he was a thorn in the King'a 
**' side." Yet, from the exulting triumph of Mr. 
Home's reply, one would think that I had rested 
my expectation, that Mr. Wilkes would be sup- 
ported by the public upon the single condition of 
his mortifying the King. This may be logic at 
Cambridge, or at the Treasury ; but among men of 
sense and honour, it is folly or villany in the ex- 
treme. 

I see the pitiful advantage he has taken of a 
single unguarded expression, in a Letter not in* 
tended for<the public. Yet it is only the expression 
that is unguarded. I adhere to the true meaning 



I /lad affirmedy (5*0.] This and the subsequent paragraph con- 
tain JuNius's defence of himself against the charge of mere diabo^ 
lical malignity. His logic andhis principles are, in these paragraphs, 
good against Home, and to the Whigs. ...not, however, if abyolutelT- 
considered. He sufficiently evinces, that he wished offence to be 
given to the King, only because he thought such offence necessary^ 
tx> give triumph to tlie interests and the principles of his party* 
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of that member of the sentence, taken separately 
as he takes it ; and now, upon the coolest delibera- 
tion, re-assert that, for the purposes I referred to, it 
may be highly meritorious to the public, to wound 
the personal feelings of the Sovereign. It is not a 
general proposition, nor is it generally applied to 
the chief magistrate of this or any other constitu- 
tion. Mr. Home knows as well as I do, that the 
best of Princes is not displeased with the abuse 
which he sees thrown upon his ostensible ministers. 
It makes them, I presume, more properly the objects 

of his royal compassion neither does it escape 

his sagacity, that the lower they are degraded in the 
public esteem, the more submissively they must 
depend upon his favour for protection. This I 
affirm upon the most solemn conviction, and the 
most certain knowledge, is a leading maxim in the 
policy of the closet. It is unnecessary to pursue the 
argument any farther. 

Mr, Home is now a very loyal subject. He 
lamentsthe wretched state of politics in this coun- 
try ; and sees, in a new light, the weakness and 
folly of the opposition. Whoever^ or whatever^ is 
Sovereign^ demands the respect and support of the 



Mrm Home U now a very loyal mibject."] Junius, in this para- 
graph, renews against Home, the charge that he had become a 
<j-eature of the Ministry. He blends with the accusation of Home> 
hints of ridicule, and invective against his Sovereign* The para« 
graph is well writtent 
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people;* it was not so, v)b€n Nero fiddled v)bile Rome 
was burning-. Our gracious Sovereign has had won- 
derful success in creating new attachments to bis 
person andfamilyj, He owes it, I presume, to the 
regular system he has pursued in the mystery of 
conversion. He began ^ with an experiment upon 
the Scotch; and concludes with converting Mr. 
Home.,..What a pity it is, tiiat the Jews should be 
condemned by Providence to wait for a Messiah of 
their own! 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpretii^ 
the scriptures. Mr. Home has improved upon his 
profession. He alters the text, and creates a refut- 
able doctrine of his own. Such artifices cannot 
long delude tlie understanding of the pec^le ; and, 
without meaning an indecent comparison, I may- 
venture to foretel, that the Bible and Junius will be 
read, when the commentaries of the Jesuits arc for- 
gotten. 

JUNIUS^ 



* The vet7 soliloquy of Lord Sufiblk, before he passed the 

Ri'J}icon. 

The Bible afid Junius^ £^»] The comparison is extravagantly 
bold, and almost impious. The bint of the Jesuitism of Mr. Home 
was admirably adapted to serve Junius *s puri)ose. 
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^ LETTER LIV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



JV^/1U8 hadfrravoked against himsel/j as every exhibition offorrm^ 
dable talents always doesj an host of enemies. The force of his ar* 
^mentsy the art of his persuasions^ the fierce vehemence q^ hi$ 
satire^ v)ere not to be denied nor resisted. Butj envy^ resentmenty 
and malignity y however comfiarativelyfeeblej tvotdd still be nibbling. 
The loftiness of his pretensionsy the extreme bitterness of his inroeC" 
ifveSy the boldness of his metaphors pushed at times to incorrect 
txtravaganccj some few negligences ofphrascy and allusions rashly 
pr^ttne,...,however strongly expressive, to sacred things^ became 
the topics qf their censurcm At censure of this sort. Home and Ids 
associates were sufficiently ready.. It was, thereforcy with eager 
activity, exercised upon the Letter immediately foregoing. Pro^ 
fardty was, in this case, the strong charge : and some former slips 
in this way were not now forgotten. The present Lettery with the 
signature of Philo Juniusj is intended, to rtfute these charges. 
Against the censurers to whom it was addressed, it is sufficiently 
powerful. But, from the accusation of profanity in a few occa- 
sional allusions to religion, Junius can never be effectually vindi- 
cated. 



26, August^ 1771. 

SIR, 

THE enemies of the people, having now 
nothing better to object to my friend Junius, are at 
last obliged to quit his politics, and to rail at him 
for crimes he is not guilty of. His vanity and im- 
piety are now the perpetual topics of their abuse. 
VOL, XI. y y 
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I do not mean to lessen the force of such chaises, 
(supposing they were true) but to. shew that they 
are not founded. If I admitted the premises, I 
should readily agree in all the consequences drawn 
from them. Vanity, indeed, is a venial error; for 
it usually carries its own punishment with it :...but» 
if I thought Junius capable of uttering a disre- 
spectful wcwd of the religion of his country^ I 
should be the first to renounce and ^ve him up to 
the public contempt and indignation. As a man, I 
am satisfied that he is a Christian upon the most 
sincere conviction ; as a writer, he would be grossly 
inconsistent with his political principles, if he dared 
to attack a religion established by those laws 
which it seems to be the purpose of his life to de- 
fend Now for the proofs.... Junius is accused of 

an impious allusion to the holy sacrament, where he 
says, that if Lord Weymouth be denied the cup^ 
there ivili be no keeping him within the pale of the 
mini/try^ Now, Sir, I affirm, that this passage refers 
entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman catholic 
church, which denies the cup to the laity : it has 
no manner of relation to the Protestant creed: and 
is, in this country, as fair an object of ridicule as 
transubstantiation, or any other part of Lord Peter^s 
history in the Tale of the Tub. 



A ceremonial in the Roman Catholic Churchy ^r.] True, it 
does. But, yet, it introduces a solemn religious ordinance into the 
mind, in connexion v/ith light ideas of satire and degrading vice. 
It t>, therefore, profane. Yet, this defence of it, is wonderfully 
artful. 
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But JtJKitys is charged with equal vanity and 
impiety, in comparing his writings to the Holy 

Scripture The formal protest he makes against 

any such comparison avails him nothing. It be* 
comes necessary^ then, to shew that the charge 
destroys itself*. .If he be vain, he cannot be impious. , 
A vain man does not usually compare himself tOj 
an object which it is his design to undervalue. On> 
the other hand, if he be impious, he 6annot be vain. 
For his impiety, if any, must consist in his fendea- 
Touring to degrade the Holy Scriptures by a com- 
parison with his own contemptible writings. This 
would be folly indeed of the grossest nature, but 
where lies the vanity ?...! shall now be told..." Sir, 
" what you say is plausible enough, but still you 
'* must allow that it is shamefully impudent in 
" Junius, to tell us that his works will live as long 
"** as the Bible." My answer is.. ..Agreed: but first 
prove that be has said so. Look at his words, and 
you will find, that the utmost he expects is, that 
the Bible and Junius will survive the commentaries 
of the Jesuits, which may prove true in a fortnight. 
The most malignant sagacity cannot shew that his 
works are, in bis opinion, to live as long as the Bible. 

Suppose I were to foretell, that Jack and Tom 

would survive Harry Does it follow that Jack 

must live as long as Tom ? I would only illustrate 
my meaning, and protest against the least idea of 
profisuieness. 

^ vain trum, (5*0.] The logical dexterity displayed in this para« 
p^aph is Dot exceeded even by any other passage in these Letters. 
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Yet this Is the way in which Jtririirii i% usually 
answered, arraigned, and convicted. These can^^ 
did critics never remember any thing he says in 
honour of our holy religion; though it is true, that 
one of his leading arguments is made to rest up(m 
the internal evidence which the purest of all religions 
carries with it. I quote his words ; and conclude^ 
from them, that he is a true and hearty Christian, in 
substance, not in ceremony; though possibly he 
may not agree with my Reverend Lords the Bishops^ 
or with the Head of the Church, that prayers are 
morality^ or that kneeling is religion. 

PHILO JUNIUS- 



Or vdth the Head qf the Churchy tfc.} Even while bvsf in 
direct self-defence, Junius forgets not toaim a tiack-tttroJce against 
lus Sovereipi* 
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LETTER LV. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. HORNE TO JUNIUS. 



HORJ^E was a man qfhrvinciblc impudence* In the Letter immedi' 
ately preceding^ Junius has sufficiently vindicated the justice of 
almost every one of the charges which he had formerly thrown out 
against Home* Butj he had not shewny that Home had actually 
taken money from the ministry^ as a bribe to betray the flatriots* 
Homey therefore J as if he had not^ out of absurd pertinacity ^ out of 
ambitious affectation (f odd integrity^ out of nusanthropical per' 
verseneas (^ humour ^ done much greater mischief to the cause of 
the patriots^ than even if he had betrayed it for money ....ventures 
to reply to Junius, in this Letter^ with the utmost briskness of 
effrontery* He denies^ ifi it, that he had ever taken a bribe : pro* 
nounces his own panegyric : and throws out vulgar abuse against 
his adversary f such as sufficiently shews^ that bitterness and malig- 
nity are noty always^ of necessity^ eloquent. 



17. Augusts 1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, on the re- 
covery of your wonted style, though it has cost you 
a fortnight. I compassionate your labour in the com- 
position of your Letters, and will communicate to 
you the secret of my fluency.... Truth needs no or- 



The recovery of your wonted stylcj {5*c.] The ]()88 and recovery 
of style by Junius, of which Horne speaks, in this and a former 
Letter, were absolutely imaginary. In the Letter which was trans- 
mitted to Home unprinted, the wonted eloquence, and the pecu- 
liar style of JuKius were just as apparent, as in the other Letters 
in these volumes. The reader has only to make the comparison, 
that he may perceive the truth of what is here as««rted» 
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nament ; and, in my opinion, what she borrows of 
the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called for 
your proofs. You replied with abuse, and re-as- 
serted your charge. I called again for proofs. You 
reply again with abuse only, and drop your accu- 
sation. In your fortnight's Letter there is not one 
word upon the subject of my corruption. 

I have no more to say, but to return thanks to 
you for your condescension^ and to a grateful public 
and honest ministry for all the favours they have 
conferred upon me. The two latter, I am sure, 
will never refuse me any grace I shall solicit ; and 
since you have been pleased to acknowledge that 
you told a deliberate lye in my favour out of bounty, 

What she borrows of the pencil U deformity J\ All ornaments 
cease to be such, when they do not suit the character of the ob- 
ject to which they are applied. Even truth rejoices in omamentg 
which are grand and simple as herself* The maxim stated here 
oy Home, is, therefore, not universally true. But, it is not easy 
to understand his meaning when he talks of the ornaments she 
borrows from the pencil. If he mean, that truth needs not gor- 
geous embellishment ; his meaning is right ; but his expression * 

awkward and obscure since the appellation of ornament merely, 

would have better served his purpose. If he mean, that the art of 
painting cannot happily express truth ; the meaning is equally ab- 
surd and unseasonable. 

Drofi your accusation^ ^c] The substantial parts of the accu- 
sation had not been dropped. 

' Lye in my favour^ ^c.^ Junius was merely willing to think and 
speak of the talents of Home, as little onfafrourabiy as possible. 
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aiid as a charitable donation, why may I not expect 
that you will hereafter (if you do not forget you 
ever mentioned my name with disrespect) make 
the same acknowledgment for what you have said 
to my prejudice?.. ..This second recantation will 
perhaps be more abhorrent from your disposition; 
but should you decline it, you will only afford one 
more instance how much easier it is to be generous 
than just, and that men are sometimes bountiful 
who are not honest. 

At all events, I am as well satisfied with yt)ur 
panegyric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument I 
shall have none; but over my grave it will be said, 
in your own words, " Hornets situation did not 
correspond witb bis intentions.*^* 

JOHN HORNE. 



ThU 9econd recantation^ ^c] In this and the preceding period, 
the logical art of Junius himself is not badly imitated. 

^ The epitaph would not be ill suited to the characteri...at the 
btest, it is but eqnivocaL 

Homers situation did not corresfiond with his intentions^ (!fr.] 
It will be proper to give, here, a short sketch of the life of so re- 
markable a man as Mr. Horke. 

He was bom about the year 173r, His father was a tradesman 
in London. After passing through that which is the usual course 
of classical school education in England, he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. His course of life, during his residence at 
that university, was sober, studious, and inofiensive, free from every 
moral stain, but marked by a pragmatic disposition to bustle in 
politics, and by a passionate tendency in his opinions to the extreme 
of democratical whiggism* 
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About the jrear 1^50^ when he might, probably imbibe his first 
notions of politics, the Opposition of the school of Bolingbroke, 
and the Ministry who were chiefly from that of Walpole, were 
zealously contending.»*«who should, in the eyes of the people, bear 
away the palm of the purest whiggism ? In the contention, they 
both avowed impracticable principles. Hoadly , Squire, the speeches 
of the whig managers of the trial of Sacheverel, the boldest papers 
of the Craftsman, with the orations of Pitt, Lyttleton, and a few 
others, and the most eloquent remains of the literature of the 
authors of the grand rebellion, and of the revolution, formed the 
favourite-political library of those who were the votaries of whig- 
gism* These books were read with so much the more earnest* 
ness, because they were accounted to breathe much of the spirit of 
tlie classical authors of Greece and Rome. To them, therefore, 
the attention of the ingenuous youth who aspired to skill in elo- 
quence, was naturally directed. They were, of course, put, at an 
early period into the hands of Mr. Home. In adopting the notion 
of the necessity of a reform of the constitution such as should bring 
it back to the principles on which it was established at the revolu- 
tion, l>e but re-echoed the perpetual clamours of the tories against 
the corruption of the revolution principles by those whigs who had 
so long held the reins of government. 

Having studied, for a sufficient number of years, and with exem- 
plary diligence, at the university of Cambridge ; he became a can- 
didate for the wonted academical honours. But, before he could 
obtain that of master of arts, he had begun to publish in the news- 
papers, political letters to Mr. Wilkes. The university of Cam- 
bridge, though ever {lartial to Whiggism, preserved, nevertheless, 
moderation and decency in its whiggism. On thb account, the wild 
democracy and the outrageous boldness of Horne's political writings 
gave great offence to its governors. They wished to deny him the 

degree which he now solicited of master of arts. They sought 

about for every pretence by which they might withhold the hcmour, 
without violating the constitutional statutes. But, on all ddes, save 
that of politics, Home was toiue in se teres atque rotunduB* He 
obtained his degree in spite of the reluctance of those by whom it 
was conferred. 

His professional destination was for the church. He became 
curate of Brentford. In this situation he mingled zealously in the 
jMlitical bustle respecting the elections of Wilkes to represent the 
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county of Middlesex. He was one of those who were the most 
outrageous in asserting the rights of the electors against the ded- 
«ion of the House of Commons, which seated it in Colonel Lutti'cJi 
as representative for that county. The violence with which he dis- 
tinguished himself in the political bustle of the men at that time, 
-exposed him to a prosecution for calumny by Mr. Onslow, which 
he fancied to endow him with merits in the 'eyes of the public, 
scarce less important than those of Wilkes. He began to compare 
liis own purity with Wilkes's looseness and corrupt ion..... to regard 
Mmself as the clearest sighted and the most disinterested of patriots, 
..«.«to despise, in comparison of his own whiggism, that of all the 

leaders in the opposition and {o traverse the views of his own 

party, by requiring of them, a disinterestedness, and a political 
wisdom, of which he and they were alike incapable. His views of 
the perfection of political society had no respect to the capacities, 
passions, and prejudices of human nature ; but were, like those of 
the French Philosophers, framed, as if he could have contrived a 
scheme of government.. ..and could then have made a race of men, 
of express purpose, to live under it. In his discontent with his as- 
sociates, he strove to divide and disperse the society for the support 
of the Bill of Rights. He was, in the attempt, considerably success- 
ful : and it proved, contrary to his Intentions, an essential service 
to government. He opposed the election of Wilkes to the office of 
sheriff. The indignation of Junius was, hence, excited against him. 
He rather sought than declined a literary contest with Junius.* 
The Letters in that contest were written, as we have seen, with 
great want off judgment, great and pertinacious impudence, and in 
some particulars, even with very artful cunning. But, Home was 
not a match for Junius. The hoUowness of his pretences, was suf- 
ficiently exposed ; and his conduct was demonstrated to be, on the 
whole, as hurtful to the purposes of the patriots, as if he had been 
bought by government to act against them. 

From this time. Home could no longer confine his exertions 
within the sphere of a clergyman's duty.* He threw off the cleri- 
cal gown ; and betook himself to the study of law. But, after he 
had passed the usual time, as a student in one of the inns of court, 
lie could not procure himself to be called to the bar, because he was 
In orders as a clergyman. He was therefore left to the pursuits oi 
A politician and a man of letters. 

TOL. 11. Z Z 
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Though he accused the selfishness and corruption of the patrloC- 
fsm of Wilkes ; he was himself nevertheless destined to make his 
fortune by his patriotism. From political motives, he took party 
upon an important occasion, in the interests of a Mr* Tooke* Hit 
services w^re so seasonable, and were so gi*atefully received, that 
this gentleman determined ta reward him with a share of his for- 
tone. At his request. Home assumed the additional name of 
Tooke : and it is understood, that the immediate gift of a consider- 
able annuity, and an eventual settlement by which more was to be 
bestowed, were the rewards of his attachment to his generous pa- 
tron. The man who could make his fortune in this way, must cer- 
tainly be capable of many soothing compliances which persons of a 
manly independent spirit, could.not well endure. 

Those who are wrong-headed in one way, are often not without 
great wisdom in other directions of the exercise of their talents...* 
Home Tooke, accordingly, pursued grammatical and philosophical 
studies more judiciously and successfully than either law or politics* 
The works of Harris and Monboddo, rendering the science of uni- 
versal GRAMMAR, an objcct of regard among the learned, con- 
tributed to fix Mr. Home Tooke 's attention upon Jthis subject. •«.• 
His study of the subtleties of legal deeds, in cases in which he was 
personally concerned, led him to a glimpse of what seemed to pro- 
mise a discovery of infinite importance in grammatical science. •*••• 
He pursued it farther ; read every useful or noted grammatical 
treatise ; inspected the elementary structure of a gi^eat diversity of 
l^guages ; with the writers on logic and metaphysics, considered 
the origin of human thought, and the relation between the notions 
in the mind and the various signs by which they are denoted. ••••••^ 

These researches were at last crowned with one of the most im- 
portant philosophical discoveries of the present age. He has de- 
monstrated in a work made public under the appellation of Diver- 
sions OF Purley; that those which are covimonlxj called in 
grammar J the LidecUnahle parts of speech,»,,^1dvcrbsy ConjuTic^ 
tionsy Prepoaitionsj Interjections. ^Jiave^ ally been originally^ in 
every language^ Nouns or Verds,*,Mnd have been reduced into 
their present statc^ only by a gradual andunpcrceivcd abbreviation^ 
accommodating the rvhole structure of the language^ more perfect^ 
ly^ to the uses of reasoning aiid refined thought. The former doc- 
trine of grammarians, was, that these indeclinable parts of speech^ 
were words incapable (^independent aigni^catio^n^ and invented ta 
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zoTtnvct together those other words which were indefiendently sig^ 
niflcant. The new discovery was complete and indisputable. The 
benefits it has conferred upon grammatical, upon logical, and upon 
rhetorical science, are more than can be easily enumerated or ima- 
■ gined. It has ranked Mr. Home Tooke among the chief authors of 
learned* discovery in the present age, , 

But, his unquiet spirit could not confine itself to study in the 
closet. He offered himself a candidate for the parliamentary re- 
presentation of Westminster, in opposition to Mr. Fox. He was 
unsuccessful in the competition. He petitioned the House of Com- 
mons against Fox's election. He was again unsuccessful. Mr. 
Fox prosecuted hira for damages ■; and obtained a verdict against 
him. His object in this competition was, to maintain the cause of 
democratical whiggism. A surprising number of the electors had es- 
poused his interest. 

When the xra of the French revolution arrived ; none rejoiced 
more than Home T^kc, in the prospect which it presented ; none 
^as more zealous to apply its principles to the reform of the British 
constitution. Experience had now made him not less cunning than 
turbulent. In most of the associations for political reform, he was 
accustomed to appear : and in their meetings, he set himself to 
harass and ensnare Fox, Sheridan, and those others whom he sus- 
pected of insincerity in the profession of democratical whiggism. 
While the revolution in France went on ; he still watched its pro- 
gress ; and, though cautious, failed not to use every nreans which 
■was not directly illegal, in order to procure a similar revolution for 
the improvement of political society in Britain. He ^s among 
those who the most earnestly disapproved the war against France. 
Even after all but the ignorant, the mean, and tliose who inclined 
to sedition, had retired from the dangerous bustle of the political 
associations ; Home Tooke continued to assist occasionally at 
their meetings. It, at last, appeared, that they were rushing into 
treason against the govempient and laws of their country. A num- 
ber of those who seemed to be the busiest in intrigue and the most 
guilty, were selected for trial bylaw. Among these, was Home 
T'ooke. To perish for treason, on the scaffold, might seem the na- ! 
.tural consummation of a life so politically turbulent as his. 

But, when the trials of Home Tooke and hi^ supposed accom- 
plices came on, it appeared, that, however wickedly inclined at 
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heart, they had partly firom caution, partly from inability of talcntfii 
abstained from any regular concert of actual treason. Mr. Homer 
Tooke wonderfully distinguished himself throughout the course- 
of his trial, by the firmness and presence of mind which he dis- 
corered, and by the address with which he parried the argumenU 
of the counsel who were employed to establish the certainty of 
his guilti In the examination of the witnesses particularly....... 

he shewed iiicomparable address and comprehension of mind.^ 
While the counsel, the court, and the witnesses saw not the 
drift of his questions ; he was eliciting testimony the most useful 
whether to vindicate himself, or to destroy the credibility of 
witnesses whose depositions were against him. m.. The English 
lawyers are remarkable for address in examining witnesses. Yet^ 
no English lawyer is remembered to have ever shewn skill in this 
difl&cult piece of the business of the bar, equal to that of Home 
Tooke. He was acquitted of the charge. His supposed accomplices 
were also acquitted. Great was the triumph of their party upon 
an occasion so important. 

Since that time, he has continued to live in retirement from all 
public bustle. • He prosecutes his grammatical and philosophical 
studies; and is frequently visited by the chiefs of the party of the 
democratical whigs. Though his domestic establishment be such 
as cannot, one should think, be maintained for less than at least 
three hundred, or four hundred pounds a year ; yet, he contrived 
to satisfy the commissioners for the income tax, that his revenoft 
did not exceed sixty pounds a year. He usually entertains, at his 
table, on Sunday, a weekly party of his political fri^ds. 

He is undeniably a man of talents, learning, and....a8 one should 
candidly hope....genuine integrity. But, he has been unfortunate 
in receiving an early impression on his mind ; that to bustle forpo« 
litical liberty was the first of duties ; and that the perfection of this 
liberty was not to be accomplished without changes, which are evl* 
dently irreconcileable with the present good of society* 
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LETTER LVL 

TO raS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



JUJ^7US*S rage agamat the quondam Jriend of Lord Chatham and 
Mr» Wilkes^i was not to be af^icMedm He had been unwillingly en* 
tangled in the controrversy with Home : and he, therefore, made 
his eacafiefrom it tvith a» much haste as waa fiossible* £ut^ lie (/e- 
lighted to hurl ail his invectives against the Duke of Grafton : 
and On tliis subject he was, therefore, earnestly disposed to dwellf 
as long as the public were not unvnlling to listen* 

In the present Letter he begins with general invectives against the 
Duke and his Sovereign^ From these, he tunut to a recent dispute 
between hi* Grace and the officers of the Crown, relative to the tim^ 
ber in WMttlebury-Forest, of which the Duke was hereditary ranger* 
He represents the Duke's conduct in that dispute in a light the moat 
odious and (ffensirve* He then contraata it with the caae of the in-' 
yaaion of the grant to the Duke qf Portland, when the Duke ofGraf* 
ton waa at the head of the Treasury* The whole Letter is adapted 
to point out, or to create, an odious feature in the character of the 
'Duke of Grafton, which Junius might think, that he had not, be^ 
fore, brought sufficiently into notice* 

Mthing is more remarkable in this Letter, than the wonderful power 
to diveraify invective, which the author displays in it* 



28. September^ 1771. 

MT LORD, 

THE people of England are not apprised 
of the full extent of their obligations to you. They 
have yet no adequate idea of the endless variety of 
your character* They have seen you distinguished 



# 
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and successful in the continued violation of those 
moral and political duties, by which the little, as 
well as the great societies of life, are collected and 
held together. Every colour, every character be- 
came you. With a rate of abilities, which. Lord 
Weymouth very justly looks down upon with con- 
tempt, you have done as much mischief to the 
community as Cromwell would have done, if Crom- 
well had been a coward, and as much as Macbia- 
vel, if Macbiavel had not known, that an appear- 
ance of morals and religion are useful in s6ciety.... 
To a thinking man, the influence of the Crown 
will, in no view, appear so formidable, as when he 
observes to what enormous excesses it has safely 
conducted your Grace, without a ray of real under- 
standing, without even the pretensions to common 
decency or principle of any kmd, or a single spark 
of personal resolution. What must be the opera- 
tion of that pernicious influence, (for which our 
Kings have wisely exchanged the nugatory name 
of prerogative) that, in the highest stations, can so 
abundantly supply the absence of virtue, courage, 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the minister 
of a great nation, whom a private gentleman would 
be ashamed and afraid to admit into his family! 



CromwelU...Machiavcl..:'] With what address, Junius con- 
trives to represent the object of his invective, as inferior to cverf 
TiUain, in every thing but villany. 

Pernicious injluence^iifc.'] Never was the infiuenceof the crown 
Inveighed against, with eloquence more admirable than that of this 

pnragraplu > 
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Like the universal passport of an ambassador, it 
supercedes the prohibitions of the laws, banishes 
the staple virtues of the countrj^ and introduces 
vice and folly triumphantly into all the departments 
of the state. Other princes, besides his Majesty, 
have had the means of corruption within their 
reach, but they have used it with moderation. In 
former times, corruption was considered as a fo- 
reign auxiliary to government, and only called in 
upon extraordinary emergencies. The unfeigned 
piety, the sanctified religion of George the Thirdy 
have taught him to new model the civil forces of 
the state. The natural resources of the Crown are 
no longer confided in. Corruption glitters in the 
van.. ..collects and maintains a standing army of 
mercenaries; and, at the same moment, impo- 
verishes and enslaves the country.... His Majesty's 
predecessors, (excepting that unworthy &mily, from 
which you, my Lord, are unquestionably descend- 
ed) had some generous qualities in their composi- 
tion, with vices, I confess, or frailties in abundance. 
They were kings or gentlemen, not hypocrites or 
priests. They were at the head of the church, but 
did not know the value of their office. They said 
their prayers without ceremony, and had too little 
priestcraft in their understanding, to reconcile the 



Unfeigned fiiety^ b'c] Junius here speaks in irony. But the 
whole tenor of oar SoYereig;n'sli{e and reign, has sufficiently evinced 
his piety to be genuine and sincere. 

Corrufition gliitere in the van^ (^r .] This poetical image is evir 
denUy borrowed from Gray. 
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sanctimonious forms of religion with the utter de- 
struction of the morality of their people My 

Lord, this is fact, not declamation.. ..With all your 
partiality to the house of Stuart y you must confess, 
that even Charles the Second would have blushed at 
that open encouragement, at those eager, meretri- 
cious caresses, with which every species of private 
vice and public prostitution is received at St. 
Jameses. . . . The unfortunate house of Stuart has been 
treated with an asperity, which, if comparison be a 
defence, seems to border upon injustice. Neither 
Charles nor his brother were qualified to support 
such a. system of measures, as would be necessary, 
to change the government, and subvert the consti- 
tution of England. One of them was too much 
in earnest in his pleasures. ...the other in his reli- 
gion. But the danger to this country would cease 
to be problematical, if the crown should ever de- 
scend to a Prince, whose apparent simplicity might 
throw his subjects oflF their guard.... who might be 
no libertine in behaviour, who should have no sense 
of honour to restrain him, and who, with just reli- 
gion enough to impose upon the multitude, might 
have no scruples of conscience to interfere with his 
morality. With these honourable qualifications, 
and the decisive advantage of situation, low craft 



J^cither Charles nor hia brother were qualified^ ^c] Here is 
praise extorted from the mouth of invcctirc.... Were^ in the words 
quoted, ought in propriety to have been written wa«. 

SittiatioTiy HfcJ] The following train of this paragraph is one 
«f the noblest specimens which English literature affords, of vigo- 
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and falsehood are all the abilities that are wanting 
to destroy the wisdom of ages, and to deface the 
noblest monument that human policy has erected 

I know such a man My Lord, I know you 

both; and, with the blessing of God, (for I too am 
religious) the people of England shall know you as 
well as I do^ I am not very sure that greater abili- 
ties would not in effect be an impediment to a 
design, which seems at first sight to require a supe- 
rior capacity* A better understanding might make 
him sensible of the wonderful beauty of that system 
he was endeavouring to corrupt. The danger of the 
^ attempt might alarm him. The meanness, and in- 

trinsic worthlessness of the object, (supposing he 
could attain it) would fill him with shame, repent- 
ance and disgust. But these are sensations, which 
find no entrance into a barbarous, contracted heart. 
In some men, there is a malignant passion to 
destroy the works of genius, literature, and free- 
dom. The Fandal and the Monk find equal grati- 
fication in it. 

Reflections like these, my Lord, liave a general 
relation to your Grace, and inseparably attend you, 
in whatever company or situation your character 
occurs to us. They have no immediate connex- 
ion with the following recent fact, which I lay be- 
fore the public, for the honour of the best of Sove- 
reigns, and for the edification of his people. 

TODS thinking, and of splendid, energetic eloquence. But, nothing 
more can be said in its praise. 

TOJJ,. II. 3 A 
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A Prince (whose t>iety and self-denial^ one 
would think, might secure him firom such a multi- 
tude of woridly necessities) with an annual revenue 
of near a million sterling, unfortunately v^ants money* 
....The navy of England, by an equally strange con- 
currence of unforeseen circumstances, (though not 
quite so unfortunately for his Majesty) is in equal 
want of timber. The world knows, in what a hope- 
ful condition you delivered your navy to your suc- 
cessor, and in what a condition we found it in the 
moment of distress. You were determined it should 
continue In the situation in which you left it. It 
happened, however, very luckily for the privy 
pursC) that one of the above wants promised fair to 
supply the other. Our religious, benevolent, gene- 
rous Sovereign, has no objection to selling bis awn 
timber to bis awn admiralty, to repair bis own ships, 

nor to putting the money into bis own pocket 

People of a religious turn naturally adhere to the 
principles of the church. Whatever they acquire 
falls into mortmain....\Jpon a representation from 
the admiralty of the extraordinary want of timber, 
for the indispensable repairs of the navy, the sur- 
veyor-general was directed to make a survey of the 
timber in all the royal chases and forests in £ng- 

Tf^iih an annual revenue^ b*c»] The sum which the King had 
accepted for the civil list was not always adequate to its expense* 
There were, consequently, debts upon it to be discharged, from 
time to time, by parliament. 

Luckily for the /irivy fiurse^ l^tc."] The timber from tlic royal 
forests was, as it should seem, to be paid for, oat of the grants c»f 
];>arliament for the expense of the navy* 
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land. Having obeyed his orders with accuracy 
and attention, he reported, that the finest timber 
he had any where met with, and the propcrest in 
every respect for the purposes of the navy, was in 
Wbittlebury Forest^ of which your Grace, I think, 
is hereditary ranger. In consequence of this re- 
port, the usual warrant was prepared at the trea- 
sury, and delivered to the surveyor, by which he or 
his deputy were authorised to cut down any trees 
in Wbittlebury Forest^ which should appear to be 
proper for the purposes above-mentioned. The de- 
puty being informed that the warrant was signed 
and delivered to his principal in London, crosses 
the country to Northampton3hire, and with an of- 
ficious zeal for the public service, begins to do his 
duty in the forest. Unfortunately for him, he had 
not the warrant in his pocket. The oversight was 
enormous, and you have punished him for it ac- 
cordingly. You have insisted that an active, useful 
officer, should be dissmissed from his place. You 

have ruined an innocent man, and his family In 

what language shall I address so black, so cowardly 

a tyrant thou worse than one of the Brunsvjtcksy 

and all the Stuarts! To them. who know Lord 



Fm have ndnedy ^c] When equipments were made in the 
prospect of a war with Spain, this timber was wanted. The Doke 
of Grafton claimed the underwood of the forest ; argued, that, if the 
oaks were then felled, the underwood wonld be destroyed ; acted 
with irritaticn to the officers ; and finally prevailed to procure the 
cutting to be delayed, though not without giving offence and ex* 
posing himself to obloquy. 
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North, it is unnecessary to say, that he was mean 
and base enough to submit to you... .This however 
is but a small part of the fact. After ruining the 
surveyor's deputy, for acting without the warrant, 
you attacked the warrant itself. You declared it 
was illegal, and swore, in a fit of foaming, frantic 
passion, that it never should be executed. You as- 
serted upon your honour, that in the grant of the 
rangership of JVbittlebury Forest j made by Charles 
the Secondy (whom, with a modesty that would do 
honour to Mr. Rigby, you are pleased to call your 
ancestor) to one of his bastards, (from whom I make 
no doubt of your descent) the property of the tim- 
ber is vested in the ranger....! have examined the 
original grant, and now, in the face of the public, 
contradict you directly upon the fact. The very 
reverse of what you have asserted upon your honour 
is the truth. The grant expressly and by a parti- 
cular clause y reserves the property of the timber for 
the use of the crown... In spite of this evidence.... in 

defiance of the representations of the admiralty 

in perfect mockery of the notorious distresses of the 
English navy, and those equally pressing, and 
almost equally notorious necessities of your pious 
Sovereign.... here the matter rests.. ..The Lords of 
the Treasury recal their warrant; the deputy-sur* 
veyor is ruined for doing his duty.... Mr. John Pitt, 
(whose name I suppose is offensive to you) submits 
to be brow-beaten and insulted. ...the oaks keep 
their ground.... the King is defrauded, and the navy 
of England may perish for want of the best and 
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finest timber in the island. And all this is submitted 

to*..«to appease the Duke of Grafton I to gratify 

the man, who has involved the King and his king- 
dom in confusion and distress, and who, like a trea- 
cherous cow^ard, deserted his Sovereign in the midst 
of it! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doc- 
trines, since you thought it adviseable to rob the 
Duke of Portland of his property, in order to 



Rob the Duke qf Portland^ ilfc.'] The circumstances of the at- 
tempt to transfer, for the sake of election influence, the property 
of the Duke of Portland to the present Lord Lonsdale, have been 
already mentioned in these Notes. That attempt was finally de« 
feated ; because the grant to Sir James Lowther was not made 
under those conditions which the law required ; and because the 
Duke of Portland had acquired, against all but the crown, a pro* 
scriptive right to the property in question.«..and the perpetuity of 
the claim of the crown, founded on the nullum temfiua act, was too 
invidious to be, in such a case, steadily insisted upon. 

The Duke of Portland, the representative of the family of 
Bent INC K, the favourite of King William, and of Harlet Earl 
of Oxford, the minister of Queen Anne, has, almost since the very 
commencement of the present reign, acted a conspicuous part on 
the theatre of pilblic affairs. He inherited the whig sentiments of 
his paternal ancestors. He became, at his first entrance upon pub- 
lic life, an associate of the old aristocratical whigs, the party of the 
Duke of Newcastle and the Marquis of Rockingham. His attach- 
ments to that party rendered him obnoxious to the Ring's friends 
and the followers of the Duke of Bedford. It was, on this account, 
that the attempt was made, to deprive him of Ingle wood Forest. 
That attack on his family inheritance, and the success with which 
he resisted it, encouraged him in opposition to the associated tories 
and recreant whigs who composed the strength of the administra* 
-lion, till the close of the American war. 
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strengdien the interest of Lord Bute*% son-in-law, 
before the last general election. Nullum tempus 
occurrit regi, was then your boasted motto, and the 
cry of all your hungry partizans. Now it seems a 



Upon the death of the Duke of Newcastle, be became, next after 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the ostensible, if not the effective, 
leader of the Whig'interest* During the American war, his fortune 
was not a little impaired by the sacrifices which he made for the 
support of his party. His parliamentary interest, his pecuniary 
generosity, the candour and uprightness distinguishing his personal 
character, were, much more than his actual exertions of either elo- 
quence or intrigue, the causes of his importance both with bis own 
party, and in the eyes of his opponents. Burke, Fox, and the other 
efficient leaders of the opposition, were, in some sort but agoHa 
upon the great fund of the property and interest of the Marquis «f 
Rockingham, the Duke of Portland, and a few other opulent noble- 
men and commoners in the opposition. 

With Mr* Fox and the Marquis of Rockingham, the Duke of 
^Portland was brought also into administration, when the combina- 
tion of the whigs reduced Lord North to resign* Hb partizana 
had destined him to succeed to the office of first lord of the trea* 
fury at a time when their intentions were anticipated and disap- 
pointed by the defection of the Marquis of Lansdowne, then Earl 
of Shelbume* He participated in all the subsequent measures of 
the Rockin^am and Portland Whigs, their abrupt resignati<»i, their 
coalition with the friends of Lord North, their return into office, 
those b(Ad plana of aristocracy in the accomplishment of which 
they were thwarted and defeated* 

He was dismissed with his party from ministerial power* He, 
then, became, with the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Derby, Earl 
Fitzwilliaro, and others, the support, as before, of an opposition. 
Its expense fell again heavily upon those of its members who had 
fortune to lavish in maintaining it. One session of parliament 
after another still renewed to them the hope of a return to power^ 
and the disappointment of their hopes. Still the Duke of Port- 
land remained faithful to his political friends* His pecuniary 
affairs were even tending to a state of distressing embarrassment; 
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grant of Cbatks the Sec&nd^ to one of his bastards 
is to be held sacted and inviolable ! It must not be 
questioned by the King's servants, nor submitted 
to any interpretation but your own My Lord^ 



when the death of his mother whose jointure settlement had been 
yety ample^ afforded a seasonable enlargement of his income* 
Even after the aera of the French revolution had commenced, h* 
continued in opposition to the measures of government, till the 
representations of Mr. Burke satisfied him, that the interests of 
the crown and the aristocratical whigs, had become the same* 

At last, the progress of the revolution and the representations 
vi Bvrke chiefly convinced those who still cherished the old princi- 
ples of the Peiham whigs, tliat it was urgently their duty to cease 
from party opposition, and immediately to strengthen the hands 
of the Monarch. The Duke of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
^>€ncer, and all those of their party whose principles agreed with 
theirs, with little delay, joined the King's friends, the Pitt and 
Grenville whigs, and tlie remains of the old Bedford party in the 
duties and the responsibility of the administration. Tlve Duke of 
Fortland became secretary of state for the home department* 
His principal friends accepted other appointments* The business 
of his office has been administered since that time, with a dili- 
gence and an intelligent activity sufficiently honourable to him* 
He has steadily supported the wishes of his Sovereign, in the oon^ 
tinued prosecution of the war. The talents and the upright exer- 
tions of his friends Lord Spencer Und Mr. Windham have been 
eminently beneficial in the conduct of the whole afTiurs of the 
fnovemment. llie worth of their private characters combines 
with their ability in administration, to preserve to them, a great 
share of the public esteem. Since the acra of the accession of the 
House of Hanover, the aristocratical whigs never enjoyed, in a 
higher degree than at present, the confidence of all the inde* 
pendent part of the nation* They owe it, in a great degree, to 
the poblic and private virtue of the Duke of Portland. He has 
never attempted to distinguish himself as a public speaker in the 
House of Peers. Nor does even his eldest son, the Marquis of 
Titchfield, attempt to act the part of an efficient political leader* 
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this was not the language you held, when it suited 
yOT to insult the memory of the glorious <ieliverer 
of England from that detested family, to which you 
are still more nearly allied in principle than in 
blood In the name of decency and common- 
sens^ what are your Grace's merits, either with 
King or ministry, that should entitle you to assume 

this domineering authority over both? Is it the 

fortunate consanguinity you claim with the house 
of Stuart ?....Is it the secret correspondence you 
have for so many years carried on with Lord Bute, 
by the assiduous assistance of your cream-coloured 
parasite ? Could not your gallantry find sufficient 
employment for him, in those gentle offices by 
which he first acquired the tender friendship of 
Lord Bar rtngton ?....Or is it only that wonderful 
sympathy of manners, which subsists between your 
Grace and one of your superiors, and does so much 
honour to you both ?....Is the union of Blifil and 
Black George no longer a romance ?....From what- 
ever origin your influence in this country arises, it 
, is a phaenomenon in the history of human virtue 
and understanding.... Good men can hardly believe 



His young^er sons have lately been in diplomatic employments, 
abroad* 

Cream coloured parasite, ••• gentle offices;,,'] Accusations the 
most infamous are here insinuated. The accusations were undoubt- 
edly false. To hint them, bespeaks extraordinary malignity, and 
wonderful art in abuse* 

jf Phi^momenon,'] Phanomenon is here improperly used for ex- 
traordinary P/umomenon, 
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the fact. Wise men are unable to account for it. 
Religious men find exercise for their faith, and 
make it the last effort of their piety, not to repine 
against Providence. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LVII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE LIVERY OF LONDON. 

THE period Vfos arrived for the election of a LordMuyorfrr the citjf 
of London/or the year 1771-2. TTuU election was regulated firing 
cipallyy though not exclunvely^ by the rule of Benicrity jimong the 
Mdermenm If the senior Alderman should bcj on thie occasion ad* 
vanced to the Mayoralty ; Mr. Muh^ a gentleman unentangled in 
t/ie schemes of the fiatriotsy would be the Lord Mayor of the en* 
stdng year. During his authority ^ the flowers of the city would 
not bcy as on former yearsj at the command of Wilkes and the o/i» 
position* For these reasons^ the patriots exercised ail their activity 
and influence to disappoint the hopes of Mr. Mtsh. Butj their di" 
visions had greatly diminished that influence: the honesty i^ their 
patriotism was no longer unsuspected : the better part qf the citi' 
zens were sick qf that turbulence which they had so long kept ufi : 
the case was not thought qf sufficient magnitude to justify the vio^ 
lation qf the wonted rule : and Mr, Mish was elected. 
Junius wrote the following Letter j to persuade the Livery to pass 
by Mr. Mish. Its purpose isy to shewy that the election qf //ash 
would be an utter dereliction qfUhe patriot cause s that Crosby or 

. SawbridgCy if in the Mayoralty would be much more likely to op- 
pose the House qf Commons with Jierce zeal^as well as to call the 
freemen of London y to frequent deliberations in their common fuUl, 
The excellence of this Letter consists in the pertinency of its appli- 
cation to the design of the nmtery in the brevity and plainness with 
which the arguments are statedy and in the skill with which the 
eloquence qf bold metaphor and vehement interrogation is associated 
with simple langtutgCy and the greatest closeness of reasoning. 



30. Septembery 1771. 

GENTLEMEN, 

IF you alone were concerned in the event 
of the present electic^n of a chief magistrate of 
the metropolis, it would be the highest presump- 
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tion in a stranger, to attempt to influence your 
choice, or even to- offer you his opinion. But the 
fiituation of public affiiirs has annexed an extra- 
ordinary importance to your resolutions. You 
cannot, in die choice of your magistrate, deter- 
mine for yourselves only. You are going to deter- 
mine upon a point, in which every member of the 
ocffnmumty is interested. I will not scruple to say, 
that the very being of that law, <^ that right, of 
that constitution, for which we have been so long 
contending, is now at stake. They, who would 
ensnare your judgment, tell you, it is a commouy 
ordinary case, and to be decided by ordinary pre- 
ced^t and practice* They artfully conclude, from 
moderate peaceable times, to times which are not 

moderate, and which ought not to be peaceable 

While tlicy solicit your favour, they insist upon a 
rule of rotation, which excludes all idea of elec- 
tion. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your 
attention... .The question, to those who mean fairly 
to the liberty of the people, (which we all profess 
to have in view) lies within a very narrow com- 
pass.. ..Do you mean to desert that just and ho- 
nourable system of measures which you have hi- 
therto pursued, in hopes of obtaining from par- 
liament, or from the Crown, a full redress of past 
grievances, and a security for the future?... Do you 
think the cause desperate, and will you declare 
that you think so to die whole people of England? 
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If this be your meaning and opinion, you wiU 

act consistently with it in chusing Mr. Nash. ...I 
profess to be unacquainted with his private charac- 
ter. But he has acted as a magistrate. ... as a public 
man.. ..As such, I speak of him....I see his name 
in a protest against one of your remonstrances to 
the crown.... He has done every thing in his power 
to destroy the freedom of popular elections in the 
city, by publishing the poll upon a former occasion; 
and I know, in general, that he has distinguished 
himself, by slighting and thwarting all those public 
measures, which y(m have engaged in with the 
greatest warmth, and hitherto thought most worthy 
of your approbation.... From his past conduct what 
conclusion will you draw, but that he will act the 
same part as Lord Mayor ^ which he has invariably* 
acted as Alderman and Sheriff? He cannot alter 
his conduct, without confessing that he never acted 
upon principle of any kind.... I should be sorry to 
injure the character of a man, who perhaps may 
be honest in his intention, by supposing it possible^ 
that he can ever concur with you in any political 
measure, or opinion. 



/ should be 9orry to injure^ ^c] This conclusion of the para- 
graph is admirably artful. It reduces the question concerning Mr. 
Nash to a dilemma. If an honest man ; he would remain faithful 
to his former engagements; and therefore could not deserre to 
become the object of choice to the patriots. If a rascal ; he must 
be still less fit for their choice. In either case, then, they must 
reject him. 
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If, oii the other hand, you mean to persevere 
in those resolutions for the public good, which 
though not always successful, are always honour- 
able, your choice will naturally incline to those 
men, who, (whatever they be in other respects) 
are most likely to co-operate with you in the great 
purposes which you are determined not to relin- 
quish : . • . • The question is not, of what metal your in- 
struments are made, but wbetber tbey are adapted to 
the work you have in band? The honours of the 
city, in tbese timesy are improperly, because exclu- 
sively, called a reward. You mean not merely to 
pay, but to employ. ...Arc Mr. Crosby and Mr. Saw-^ 
bridge likely to execute the extraordinary, as well 
as the ordinary duties of Lord Mayor?.... Will they 
grant you common halls when it shall be neces- 
sary?.. ..Will they go up with remonstrances to the 



Of what metal your instruments are made, Is^c.} This is an apo- 
logy for recommending Sawbridge and Crosby. Sawbridge was 
popnlarly said to be a weak man : Crosby was but a mean and vul- 
gar man. The scandal of the day had hinted, that the hands of the 
latter were not of the utmost possible purity. 

Common Halla, ISfcJ] Upon any occasion that may seem of im- 
portance to the Livery of London, a respectable member may re- 
quest the Lord Mayor to summon a general meeting of the Livery. 
The Lord Mayor is to consider of the importance of the occasion, 
aad the weight of the request. He can often, though not always, 
find means to avoid summoning a meeting which he dislikes. When 
he complies ; the Livery are summoned. Their meeting is famili- 
arly called a Common Hall. The subject for discussion is proposed 
by those at whose request, the Livery were summoned. The Livery 
deliberate and determine according to the powers which the city's 
charter has bestowed. 
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King? Hare thej firmness enough to meet the 

ftuy of a venal House of Commons ?....HaY€ thcj 
fortitude enough not to shrink at imprisonment?.... 
Have they sphit enough to hazard then: lives and 
fortunes in a contest, if it should be necessary, with 

a prostituted legislature? If these questions can 

fairly be answered in the affirmative, your choice is 

made. Foi^ve this passionate language I am 

wHible to correct it.... The subject conies home to 
us all.. .lit is the Ituigus^ of my heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE dtssermona among the fiatriot8y mere discrediting their caiucf 
and defeating all their fiurfioaes. 77ie Rockingham whiga and the 
fillowers of Lord Chatham had each a fiartictdar creed respecting 
the government of America* The Society Jar the stififiort qfthe 
Bill of Rights had been divided j and in some sort broken up^ by 
the contentions and mutual recriminations between Wilkes and 
Home* Andd these divisions^ the city patriots especially forgot 
their complaints and efforts against those whom they had accounted 
the common enem^y* The aversion which Home excited against 
Wilkesj and the still greater aversion which was raised against 
Homey hindered their respective friends from due co-operation to 
defeat Muh's election^ The ministry and their friends grew 
daily stronger in the weakness qf the patriots* The former Let* 
ter qfjxtvivs had not been succes^id to his wishes. He was not 
yet vnthout hqpesy that as in the affair qfthe Shrievalty ^ the friends 
* of Wilkes had succeeded, so they might nowy by a struggle succeed. 

The purport of this Letter^ is^ to perswade the subdivided patriotSy 
thatj notwithstanding their differences among themselves^ they ought 
to act in wUonfor apurpose sq important us that qfthe election qf 
a Lord Mayor who would favour their /tatriot purposes. Hepro* 
duces a number of specious arguments. As if ashamed qf the 
meanness qf city poUticsj lie endeavours to dignify his theme^ by de^ 
riving his illustrations from subjects of the highest grandeur and 
importance. He contrives to escape to the examination qfthe par^ 
Hamentury conduct qfthe opposition : andy shewing that its leaders 
refused no aidy and sacrificedy each to union with his confederatesy 
some of his own private sentiments ^ strives to recommendy by this 
exampUy the same conducty to heal the divisions among the citypa^ 
triots. He pleadsy againy the apology qf Wilkes. He hintSy anewy 
aS the mischievously divisive spirit qf Horne. He pronounces the 
encomium of Sawbridge; and soothes the grumblings of Town* 
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«en^* He artfully endeavours to rouse^ anew^ among the citizeiUy 
an indignation against the leaders in the government that should 
draw their minds atvay/rom brooding over their ofvn mutual dis* 
contents^ To Lord Mansjield he tumsj as to a fcrvourite subject 
of invective; and strives to re/iresent him as the worsts because he 
nvas the ablest and the most artful of all the associates of the mU 
nistrym He kindles into added wrath^ as he proceeds : and emieavours 
to animate against the House of Commons^ and against sefitennial 
elections J that indignation which began toflag. The reader cannot 
but remarky vnth pleasure and surprize^ how artfully the latter fiarf 
of this Letter y is addressed to rouse a public spirit that should stifle 
those private dissensions which it* s first part strives to soothe ! 



SIR, 5. October y 17 71, 
NO man laments, more sincerely than I do, 
the unhappy differences, which have arisen among 
the friends of the people, and divided them from 
each other. The cause undoubtedly suffers, as 
well by the diminution of that strength, which 
union carries with it, as by the separate loss of per- 
sonal reputation, which every man .sustains, when 
his character and conduct are frequently held forth 
in odious or contemptible colours These dif- 
ferences are only advantageous to the common 

enemy of the country The hearty friends of the 

cause are provoked and disgusted.... The lukewarm 
advocate avails himself of any pretence to relapse 



These differences^ b*r.] This and the three following periods 
exhibit a picture equally just and striking, of the effects of dissen- 
sion among persons confederated for any common purpose. They 
might be applied to the alliances which have been successively un- 
dertaken to destroy the French Republic* 
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into that indolent indifference about every thing 
that ought to interest an Englishman, so unjustly 

dignified with the title of moderation The 

false, insidious partizan, who creates or foments 
the disorder, sees the fruit of his dishonest indus- 
try ripen beyond his hopes, and rejoices in the pro- 
mise of a banquet, only delicious to such an ap- 
petite as his own,... It is time for those, who really 
mean the Cause and the People^ who have no view 
to private advantage, and who have virtue enough 
to prefer the general good of the community to 

the gratification of personal animosities it is 

lime for isuch men to interpose Let us try whe- 
ther these fetal dissensions may not yet be recon- 
ciled; or, if that be impracticable, let us guard at 
least against the worst effects of division, and en- 
deavour to persuade these furious partizans, if they 
will not consent to draw together, to be separately 
useful to that cause which they all pretend to be 
attached to Honour and honesty must not be re- 
nounced, although a thousand modes of right and 
wrong were to occupy the degrees of morality be- 
tween Zeno and Epicurus. The fundamental prin- 

Jt t« time for those^ lsfc*'\ An address, the most skilfully di- 
rected to make every man who called himself a patriot, to yield to 
the persuasions of Junius. 

Honour and honesty ^ i^cJ] Junius seems to have had in his 
eye, when he wrote this period, the following lines of Pope : 
" For modea of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
« His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right.*' 

Between Zeno and £fiicurtUy ^cJ] Zeno taught that the good 
of the whole universe was the only principle from which the law 
VOLv XI. 3 c 
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ciples of Christianity may still be preserved, though 
every zealous sectary adheres to his own exclusive 
doctrine, and pious ecclesiastics make it part oi 

their religion to persecute one another The civil 

constitution too, that legal liberty, that general 
creed, which every Englishman professes, may still 
be supported, though Wilkes, and Home, and 
Towmhend, and Sawbridge, should obstinately re- 
fuse to communicate; and even if the fathers of 
the church, if Saville, Richmond, Camden, Rock- 
ingham, and Chatham, should disagree in the ce- 
remonies of their political worship, and even in the 
interpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta.... 

I speak to the people, as one of the people Let 

us employ these men in whatever departments their 
various abilities are best suited to, and as much 
to the advantage of the common cause as their dif- 
, ferent inclinations will permit. They cannot serve 
usy without essentially serving themselves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, he will hardly venture, 
after so recent a mark of the personal esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, to declare himself immediately a 
courtier. The spirit and activity of the Sheriffs 

of moral conduct were to be deduced, Efncurus taught that private 
and sensual pleasure, was the proper object of virtuous conduct. 
Yet, though differing thus widely as to the first principles of their 
rcsj ective systems, both Zeno and Efiicuru9 were teachers of virtue. 

If Mr. Mish be elecled^ Isfc,'] Junius was now doubtful of the 
success of the endeavours against Mr. Nash. He, therefore, 
drops a conciliating expression meant to win hiro^ if possible, to the 
patriot cause. 
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will, I hope, be sufficient to counteract any sinister 
intentions of the Lord Mayor. In collision with 
their virtue, perhaps he may take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes the 
virtues of a Stoic. They were inconsistent with 
themselves, who, almost at the same moment, re- 
presented him as the basest of mankind, yet seemed 
to expect from him such instances of fortitude and 
self-denial, as would do honour to an apostle. It 
is not however flattery to say, that he is obstinate, 
intrepid, and fertile in expedients.... That he has 
no possible resource, but in the public favour, is, in 
my judgment, a considerable recommendation of 
him. I wish that every man, who pretended to 
popularity, were in the same predicament. I wish 
that a retreat to St. James's were not so easy and 
open, as Patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes ^ 
there is no access. However he may be misled by 
passion or imprudence, I think he cannot be guilty 
of a deliberate treachery to the public. The favour 
of his country constitutes the shield, which defends 
him against a thousand daggers. Desertion would 
disarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit and 
integrity, than the sound judgment, of any man 

To exact front Mr, WUkesj tp'c.] Junius is never happier in his 
eloquence, than when pleading the apology, and marking the lead- 
ing teatures in the character of Mr. Wilkes. 

I can more readily ^ b'c] The reader who shall attentively pe- 
rase this paragraph, will perceive, that Junius was not, infirinci* 
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who prefers a republican form of govertiment, iit 
this or any other empire of equal extent, to a mo- 
narchy so qualified and limited as ours. I am con- 
vinced, that neither is it in theory the wisest sys- 
tem of government, nor practicable in this country. 
Yet, though I hope the English constitution will 
for ever preserve its original monarchical form^ 
I would have the manners of the people purely and 

strictly republican I do not mean the licentious 

spirit of anarchy and riot.... I mean a general at- 
tachment to tlje common weal, distinct from any 
partial attachment to persons or fiimilies.... an im- 
plicit submission to the laws only, and an affection 
to the magistrate, proportioned to the .integrity and 
wisdom, with which he distributes justice to his 
people, and administers their affairs. The present 
habit of our political body appears to me the very 
reverse of what it ought to be. The form of the 
constitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch; while in effect, the manners of 
the people (of those at least who are likely to take 
a lead in the country) incline too generally to a de- 
pendance upon the crown. The real friends of 
arbitrary power combine the facts, and are not 
inconsistent with their principles, when they stre- 



flfcy of the party of the democratical whigs. His recommendatioii 
of Sawbridge to represent the city in Parliament, is accommodated 
with great skill to his o^vn princiijles. No paragraph in these Let- 
ters eviaces moi*e clearly, than this one, how well tlie nature of 
the British constitution and government was understood by their 
author* 
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nuously support the unwarrantable privileges as* 
sumed by the House of Commons«...In these cir- 
cumstances, it were much to be desired, that we 
had many such men as Mr. Sawbridge to repre- 
sent us in parliament I speak from commoo* 

report and opinion only, when I impute to him a 

speculative predilection in favour of a republic 

In the personal conduct and manners of the man, 
I cannot be mistaken. He has shewn himself pos- 
sessed of that republican firmness, which th& 
times require, and by which an English gentle^ 
man may be as usefully and as honourably dis- 
tinguished, as any citizen of ancient Rome, of 
Athens, or Lacedaemon. 

Mr. Townshend complains, that the public gra- 
titude has not been answerable to his deserts.... .It 
is not difficult to trace the artifices, which have 
suggested to him a language so unworthy of his 
understanding. A great man commands the affec- 
tions of the people. A prudent man does not 
complain when he has lost them. Yet they are 
far from being lost to Mr. Townshend. He has 
treated our opinion a little too cavalierly, A young 
man is apt to rely too confidently upon himself, to 
be as attentive to his mistress, as a polite and pas- 
sionate lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her 

Mr* Tfjmmhtnd^ ^c»] Townshend's poUtical conscience was, at 
this time, under the direction of Mr. Home. Junius strives to 
s(K>the his resentments against the party of Wilkes, in order to pro« 
mote a general reconciliation of the divided patriots. 
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at first too easy a conquest... .Yet, I fancy, she 
will be ready to receive him, whenever he thinks 
proper to renew his addresses. With all his youth, 
his spirit, and his appearance, it would be indecent 
in the lady to solicit his return. 

I have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. 
Home, to flatter myself that these Gentlemen will 
ever be cordially reunited. It is not, however, un- 
reasonable to expect, that each of them should 
act his separate part, with honour and integrity to 

the public As for differences of opinion upon 

speculative questions, if we wait until they are re- 
conciled, the action of human affairs must be sus- 
pended for ever. But neither are we to look for 
perfection in any one man, nor for agreement 

among many When Lord Chatham aflirms, 

that the authority of the British legislature is not 
supreme over the colonies, in the same sense in 
which it is supreme over Great Britain when 



That the authority of the British Legislature^ life J] Lord Chat- 
ham, who was no profound lawyer, nor deeply skilled In the me- / 
taphysical distinctions and principles of political science....wa8 led 
by his passions... .to conceive ; that, as the colonies had been estab- 
lished under charters, as the colonists could not in America assist 
in the choice of British Members of Parliament, as their local dis- 
tance fi*om Britain was so great The American colonies could 

not be justly subjected to the exercise in detail of the legislative 
supremacy of the British Parliament, llie followers of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and even of the people in general who had 
true English hearts, could not adopt such a principle ; yet, did 
not, for this, refuse all political association with the Earl of 
Chatham* \ 
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Lord Camden supposes a necessity, (which the 
King is to judge of) and, founded upon that ne- 
cessity, attributes to the crown a legal power (not 
given by the act itself) to suspend the operation of 
an act of the legislature....! listen to them both 
with dif&dence and respect, but without the small- 
est degree of conviction or assent. Yet, I doubt 
not, they delivered their real sentiments, nor ought 
they to be hastily condemned....! too have a claim 
to the candid interpretation of my country, when 
I acknowledge an involuntary, compulsive assent, 
to one very unpopular opinion. I lament the un- 
happy necessity, whenever it arises, of providing 
for the safety of the state, by a temporary invasion 
of the personal liberty of the subject. Would to 
God it were practicable to reconcile these impor- 
tant objects, in every possible situation of public 
affiiirs !...•! regard the legal liberty of the meanest 
man in Britain, as much as my own, and would 



Lord Camden tufifioaeB a necessity^ bfc,^ A power in the crown 
to suspend, till the meeting of Parliament, the action of a law, that 
•was confessedly mischievous.. ..had been asserted, in the Privy- 
Council, by Lord Camden, in consistency with the opinions of Lord 
Chatham. The doctrine was not a good one. But, the principles 
of the school of Chatham, owned the utmost arbitrariness as to the 
exercise of the executive authority, if that exercise were by them- 
selves, and for an undubitably good purpose. 

I too have a clattn^ l^cJ] At once to vindicate himself; and to 
procure to the less reasonable opinions of others, that indulgence 
which he claimed to his own ; Junius here enters on the discussion 
of the right to press seamen into the Royal Navy. His arguments 
kave satisfied his country. 
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defend it with the same zeal. I know we must 
stand or fall together. But I never can doubt, that 
the community has a right to command, as well as 
to purchase, the service of its members. I see that 
right founded originally upon a necessity, which 
supercedes all argument. I see it established by 
usage immemorial, and admitted by more than a 
tacit assent of the legislature. I conclude there is 
no remedy, in the nature of things, for the griev- 
ance complained of; for, if there were, it must 
long since have been redressed. Though num- 
berless opportunities have presented themselves, 
highly favourable to public liberty, no successful 
attempt has ever been made for the relief of the 
subject in this article. Yet it has been felt and 

complained of, ever since England had a navy 

The conditions, which constitute this right, must 
be taken together. Separately, they have little 
weight. It is not fair to argue, from any abuse in 
the execution, to the illegality of the power; much 
less is a conclusion to be drawn from the navy to 
the land service. A seaman can never be employed 
but against the enemies of his country. The only 
case in which the King can have a right to arm his 
subjects in general, is that of a foreign force being 
actually landed upon our coast. Whenever that 
case happens, no true Englishman will enquire, 
whether the King's right to compel him to defend 
his country be the custom of England, or a grant 
of the legislature. With regard to the press for 
seamen.i it does not follow that the symptoms may 
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not be softened, although the distemper cannot be 
cured. Let bounties be increased as far as the 
public purse can support them. Still they have a 
limit; and when every reasonable expence is in- 
TCurred, it will be found, in fact, that the spur of 
the press is wanted to give operation to the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the 
strict right of pressing, until I heard that Lord 
Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham for deli- 
vering sometlun^ like this doctrine in the House 
of Lords. That consideration staggered me not a 
little. But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts 
naturally for itself. He knew the doctrine ^vas 
unpopular, and was eager to fix it upon the man ' 
who is the first object of his fear and detestation. 
The cunning Scotchman never speaks truth without 
a fi^udulent design. In council, he generally affects 
to take a moderate part. Besides his natural timi- 
dity, it makes part of his political plan, never to 
be known to recommend violent measures. When 
the guards are called forth to murder their fellow- 
'' subjects, it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord 
Mansfield. That odious office, his prudence tells 
him, is better left to such men as Gower and Wey- 
mouth, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hillsbo- 
rough wisely confines bis firmness to the distant 



He knew the doctrine was tmfiofiular^ lst,'\ Junius certainly 
wrongs, on many occasions, the exalted character of Lord Mans- 
field. Yet, I should incline to think, that, in this instance, he, at 
least conjectured shrewdly. 

TOL. II. 3 f) 
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Americans.... The designs of Mansfield arc mare 

subtle, more effectual, and secure '.Who attacks 

the liberty of the press?.... Lord Mansfield.... Who 
invades the constitutional power of juries?.. ..Lord 
Mansfield What judge ever challenged a jury- 
man but Lord Mansfield? Who was that judge, 

who, to save the King's brother, affirmed that a 
man, of the first rank and quality, who obtains a 
verdict in a suit for criminal conversation, is en- 
tided to no greater damages than the meanest me- 
chanic?.... Lord Mansfield.... Who is it makes com- 
missioners of the Great Seal ? • . . .Lord Mansfield. . . . 
Who is it forms a decree for those commissioners, 
deciding against Lord Chatham, and afterwards 
(finding himself opposed by the judges) declares in 
parliament, that he never had a doubt that the law 

was in direct (^position to that decree? Lord 

Mansfield... .Who is he, that has made it the study 
and practice of his life, to undermine and alter the 
whole system of jurisprudence in the Court of 
King's Bench?. ...Lord Mansfield. There never 
existed a man but himself, who answered exactly 
to so complicated a description. Compared to 
these enormities, his original attachment to the 
Pretender, (to whom his dearest brother was confi- 



What judge ever challenged a jurymariy ^c] The reader will 
find an explanation of this allusion, in a subsequent Letter. 

There never existed a many t5*f.] The preceding series of inter- 
rogations is admirably eloquent. But, here, Junius's rage against 
Lord Mansfield, seems to betray him. into the burlesque* 
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d:ential secretary) is a virtue of the first magnitude^ 
But the hour of impeachment will come, and neither 
he nor Grafton shall escape me. Now let them 
make common cause against England and the house 
of Hanover. A Stuart and a Murray should sym- 
pathise with each other. 

When I refer to single instances of unpopular 
opinions delivered and maintained by men, who 
may well be supposed to have no view but the pub- 
lic good, I do not mean to renew the discussion 
of such opinions. I should be sorry to revive the 
dormant questions of Stamp-act ^ Corn-billy or Press- 
warrant. I mean only to illustrate one useful pro- 
position, which it is the intention of this paper to 
inculcate.... Tlfrar we should not generally reject the 
friendship or services of any man^ because he differs 
from us. in a particular opinion. This will not ap- 
pear a superfluous caution, if we observe the ordi- 
nary conduct of mankind. In* public affairs, there 
is the least chance of a perfect concurrence of sen- 
timent or inclination. Yet every man is able to 
contribute something to the common stock, and no 
man's contribution should be rejected. If indivi- 
duals have no virtues, their vices may be of use to 
us. I care not with what principle the new-bom 
patriot is animated, if the measures he supports 



When I refer y t^Vr.] In this paragraph, the writer applies the 
particular instances which he had specified, to the general purpose, 
for the sake chiefly of which they were introduced. He, then vigo- 
rously resumes the leading thread of his reasonings. 
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are beneficial to the community. The nation is* 
interested in his conduct. His motives are his 
own. The properties of a patriot are perishable in 
the individual, but there is a quick succession of 
subjects, and the breed is worth preserving.... The 
spirit of the Americans may be an useful example 
to us. Our dogs and horses are only English upon 
English ground; but patriotism, it seems, may be 

improved by transplanting I will not reject a 

bill, which tends to confine parliamentary privilege 
within reasonable bounds, though it should be 
stolen from the house of Cavendish, and introduced 
by Mr. Onslow. The features of the infant are a 
proof of the descent, and vindicate the noble birth 
from the baseness of the adoption. I willingly 
accept of a sarcasm from Colonel Barre^ or a simile 
* from Mr, Burke. Even the silent vote of Mr. 
Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division... .What 



/ will not reject a bill, ^c] It was thought skilful in the minis- 
try to become authors of popular bills which could not well be re- 
jected : and of which the opposition were eager to obtain the cre- 
dit. Lord John Cavendish had originally suggested that definition 
of the privileges of Parliameiit which was accomplished in the bill 
of Mr. Onslow the son of the famous Speaker. 

^ sarcasm from Colonel Barre, or a simile from Mr. Burke j 
kffc."] How powerfully, in two phrases, Junius marks the charac- 
ter of the eloquence of these two orators ! 

Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft .^ ^cJ] It has been already 
explained in these notes ; that Mr. Calcraft was originally the 
clerk of Mr. Fox, the first Lord Holland ; that, by means of Mir- 
Pox, he was introduced into mudi lucrative employment as an 
army-arent, and otherwise gratified with great emoluments ; that 
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tiiough he riots in the plunder of the army, ancl bias 
onif determined to be a patriot, when he could 
not be a peer! Let us profit by the assistance of 
such men, while they are with us, and place them, 
if it be possible, in the post of danger, to prevent 
desertion. The wary JVedderburne^ the pompous 
Suffolk^ never threw away the scabbard, nw ever 
went upon a forlorn hope. They always treated 
the King's servants as men, with whom some time 
or other, they might possibly be in friendship...*. 
When a man who stands fixth for the public, has 
gone that length, from which there is no practica- 
Ue retreat Xvhen he has given that kind of per- 
sonal ofience, which a pious monarch never pardons, 
I then begin to thiidL him in earnest, and that he 
never wili have occasion to solicit the forgiveness 
of his country ....But instances of a determination 
so entire and unreserved are rarely met with. Let 
us take mankind as they are. Let us distribute the 
virtues and abilities of individuals, according to the 
offices they affect, and when they quit the service, 
let us endeavour to supply their places with better 
men than we have lost. In this country, there are 

he lived a dissolute life, accumulated iininense wealth, and at last 
turtifid his back on his patron ; that he was received, in the end, 
with open arms by the Pitt and Grenvilie party ; but died without 
attaining to the height of his ambition in a peerage. 

The fiomftou9 Suffolk ^j^c."] Lord Suffolk was at the head of those 
friends of Mr. George GrenviUe who, upon kia death, deserted the 
opposition, were reconciled to thecourt,aad by adding their strength 
to that <tf the administration, rendered the success of the opposi- 
tion much more hopeless than it had, just before, been. 
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always candidates enough for popular favour. The 
temple oifame is the shortest passs^ to riches and 
preferment. 

Above all tMngs, let me guard my countrymen 
against the meanness and folly of accepting of a 
trifling or moderate compensation for extraordinary 
and essential injuries. Our enemies treat us, as the 
cunning trader does the unskilful Indian. They 
magnify their generosity, when they give us bau- 
bles, of little proportionate value, for ivory and 
gold. The same House of Commons, who robbed 
the constituent body of their right of free-election, 
w^ho presumed to make a law under pretence <Jf 
declaring it, who paid our good King^s debts, with- 
out once enquiring how they were incurred; who 
gave thanks for repeated murders committed at 
home, and for national infamy incurred abroad; 
who screened Lord Mansfield; who imprisoned 
the magistrates of the metropolis, for asserting the 
subjects' right to the protection of the la^vs; who 
erased a judicial record, and ordered all proceed- 



Tht tcmfUc offamcy C^.] Junius shews himself skilled in prac- 
tical politics... .and in his principles, differing exceedingly from the 
wild theories of Mr. Home. But, perhaps while he advised not to 
reject the bad, he might encourage that wickedness which he wished 
to be used, only as a tool. 

Ahtyve ail ^hingt^ (^c] This is a noble paragraph. How elo- 
quently the wrongs supposed to have been committed by the House 
of Commons, are contrasted with the single conces^on made in the 
passing of the bill brought in by Onslow, and the electi<Mi bill of 
Grenville. 
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ings in a criminal suit to be, suspended.... this "'^cry 
House of Commons have graciously consented, 
that their own members may be compelled to pay 
their debts, and that contested elections shall, for 
the future, be determined with some decent regard 
to the merits of the case. The event of the suit 
is of no consequence to the Crown. While parlia- 
ments are septennial, the purchase of the sitting 
member, or of the petitioner, makes but the diflFe- 

rence of a day. Concessions, such as these, are 

of little moment to the sum of things ; unless it be 
to prove, that the worst of men are sensible of the 
injuries they have done us, and perhaps to demon- 
strate to us the imminent danger of our situation. 
In the shipwreck of the state, trifles float and are 
preserved; while every thing solid and valuable 
sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LIX- 

TO THE PRINTEH OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THEfriend9 of Lord Camden were diamuiafied^ that Junius 9hould 
have attributed to hiwif an illegal doctrine, jt Letter with the eub- 
teri/ition of Scxvola was fiubliahed topalHate the alledged ilUgaHty 
f^the act which Lord Camden hcd advised* ,It asserted^ that the 
act became law when apfiroved by the two Houses of Parliament* 
The fair consequence was ;that ministers^ when Parliammt was not 
sittings mighty under the pretence of necessity^ do i^ny thh^Jbr 
which they could hope the future sanction of a vemU vote i that the 
Crown might thus entirely usurp the initiative power in legtsUuian; 
andithat a comtftt parliament might thus quickly surrender all the 
liberties of the peofile^ and annihilate the constitution' This Letter 
MucccssfuUy defends against Satvola and Lord Camden, the doc- 
trine ^Junius. 

15. October, 1771. 
8IR9 

I AM convinced that Junius is incapable 
t>f wilfully misrepresenting any man's opinion^ and 
that his inclination leads him to treat Lord Camden 
with particular candour and respect. The doctrine 
attributed to him by Junius, as far as it goes, cor- 
responds with that stated by your correspondent 
Scamola, who seems to make a distinction without 
a difference, Lord Camden, it is agreed, did cer- 
tainly maintain that, in the recess of parliament, 
the King (by whi(^' we all mean the King in 
Council, or the executive power) might suspoid 
the operation of an act of the legislature ; and he 
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founded his doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of 
ivluch the King, in the first instance^ must be judge. 
The Lords and Commons cannot be judges of it in 
the first instance, for they do not exist... .Thus far 

JllNIUS. 

But, says Sca^ola^ Lord Camden made parlia- 
ment^ and not the King., judges of the necessity.... 
That parliament may review the acts of ministers 
is unquestionable ; but there is a wide difference 
between saying that the crown has a legal power, 
and that ministers may act at their peril. When 
we say an act is illegal^ we mean that it is forbidden 
by a joint resolution of the three estates. How a 
subsequent resolution of two of those branches 
can jxusiL^xtlegal ab initio^ will require explanation. 
If it could, the consequence would be truly dread- 
ful, especially in these times. There is no act ot 
arbitrary power, which the King might not attri- 
bute to necessity J and for which he would not be 
secure of obtaining the approbation of his prosti- 
tuted Lords and Commons. If Lord Camden ad- 
mits that the subsequent sanction of parliament 



Horn a eubaequent resolution^ t5*c.] The original act is not, by 
tach a resolution, made legal ; though the illegality be pardoned. 
luMius's reasoning is invincible. According to Lord Camden ; 
ihefiroclamation against exporting com, was legal, because uttered 
In compliance with the necessity which parliament could not deny; 
and, therefore, needed no enactment of the legislature to give it 
validity. The more legitimate doctrine is ; that its necessity might,' 
indeed extort its forgiveness.; but that a new law was requisite to 
Indemnify its authors, and to give to its action, constitutional force. 
VOL. II. 3 s 
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was necessary to make the proclamation legai^ why 
did he so obstinately oppose the bill, which was 
soon after brought in, for indemnifying all ihoat 
persons who had acted under it ?....If that bill had 
not been passed, I am ready to maintain, in direct 
contradiction to Lord Camderi^s doctrine, (taken as 
Scavola states it) that a litigious exporter of com, 
who had suffered in his property in consequence of 
the proclamation, might have laid his action against 
the custom-house officers, and would tnMlibly have 
recovered damages. No jury could refuse them ; 
and if I, who am by no means litigious, had been 
so injured, I would assuredly have instituted a suit 
in Westminster Hall, on purpose to try the question 
of right. I would have done it upon a principle 
of defiance of the pretended power of either or 
both Houses to make declarations inconsistent with 
law, and I have no doubt that, with an act of 
parliament on my side, I should have been too 
strong for them all. This is the way in which an 
Englishman should speak and act, and not suflfer 
dangerous precedents to be established, because' 
the circumstances are lEavourable or palliating. 

With regard to Lord Camden^ the truth is, that 
he inadvertently over-shot himself, as appears 
plainly by that unguarded mention of a tyranny of 
forty days J which I myself heard. Instead of as- 
serting that the proclamation was legale he should 
have said, " My Lords, I know the proclamation 
** Was illegal; but I advised it, because it was in- 
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<* dispcnsably necessary to save the kingdom from 
" iaminey and I submit myself to the justice and 
" mercy of my country, '' 

Such language as this would have been manly, 
rational, and consistent.. ..not unfit for a lawyer, 
and every way worthy of a great man. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

P. 5. If Sceevola should think proper to write 
again upon this subject, I beg of him to give me a 
direct answer, that is, a plain affirmative or nega- 
tive, to the following questions :....In the interval 
between the publishing such a proclamation (or or- 
der of council) as that in question, and its receiv- 
ing the sanction of the two houses, of what nature 
is it... .is illegal or illegal;' oris it neither one nor 
the other?. ...I mean to be candid, and will point out 
to him the consequence of his answer either way. 
••..If it be legaly it wants no farther sanction.... If it 
be illegal J the subject is not bound to obey it, con. 
sequently it is a useless, nugatory act, even as to its 
declared purpose. Before th& meeting of parlia- 
ment, the whole mischief, which it means to pre- 
vent, will have been compleated. 



If it be Ugaly ^c] The force of this dileTnma is irresistable. 
Juki us, on every great occasion, when it could suit his purpose, 
shews the discernment of ai. able and learned lawyer* 
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LETTER LX. 

TO ZENO- 



A FERSOJVy asmndng the signature qf Zcnoy attemjiting the defence 
qf Lord Mansfield against the Itut attack of Junius. Philo 
Junius again ttaod forth* In thefoUowing Letter^ the ac ct Ua t wn» 
qfjvmvs arej one by one^ comfiared vnth the defences qfZjeno^ 
and are confirmed vtUh greater force and eamestnes» than had been 
given to them at the first • The Letter ^ZenO| was written with 
considerable dexterity. It therefore called forth a masterpiece m 
controversial reasoning. There is a great resemblance between the 
tenor qfthefoUomng Letter^ and the manner of CMUingworth m 
kis hapjdest moments of contrcroersym 



17. Octoberj 1771. 

SIR, 

THE sophistry of your Letter in defence 
of Lord Mansfieldy is adapted to the character you 
defend. But Lord Mansfield is a man oiforniy and 
seldom in his behaviour transgresses the rules of de- 
corum. I shall imitate his Lordship's good man- 
ners, and \esi\^you in the full possession of his prin- 
ciples. I will not call you liar^ Jesuit y or villain ; 
but, with all the politeness imaginable, perhaps I 
may prove you so. 



/ will not call youj C^c] Vulgarity and shrewd eloquence seem 
to be in strife for this period. 
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Like other feir pleaders in Lord Mansfield^s 
school of justice, you answer Junius by misquoting 
his words, and mistaking his propositions. If I am 
candid enough to admit that this is the very logic 
taught at St. Omer% you will .readily allow, that it 
is the constant practice in the court of King^s 
Bench.. ..Ivsivs does not say^ that he never had a 
doubt about the strict right of pressing, till be knew 
Lord Mansfield was of the same opinion. His words 
are, until be heard that Lord Mansfield bad ap- . 
plauded Lord Chatham for maintaining that doctrine 
in the House of Lords. It was not the accidental 
concurrence of Lord Mansfield's opinion, but the 
suspicious applause given by a cunning Scotchman 
to the man he detests, that raised and justified a 
doubt in the mind of Junius. The question is 
not, whether Lord Mansfield be a man of learning 
and abilities, (which Junius has never disputed) 
but whether or no he abuses and misapplies his 
talents. 

Junius did not say that Lord Mansfield had ad- 
vised the calling out of the guards. On the con- 
trary, his plain meaning is, that he left that odious 
oj£ce to men less cunning than himself.. ..Whether 



The auafiictoui afifilauaej (^c] Junius thought Lord Mansfield 
pleased, that Lord Chatham should embrace a doctrine which he 
believed to be bad. He supposed Lord Mansfield too much the 
enemy of Loi*d Chatham's fame, to rejoice in his adopting any 
ioctrine that was not bad. 
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Lord Mansfield's doctrine concerning libels be or 
be not an attack upon the liberty of the press, is a 
question which the public in general are very well 
able to determine. I shall not enter into it at pre* 
sent. Nor do I think it necessary to say much to a 
man, who had the daring confidence to say to a 
jury, " Gentlemen, you are to, bring in a verdict 
*^ guilty or not guilty y but whether the defendant 
f* be guilty or innocent, is not matter far your con- 
<^ sideration. " Clothe it in what language you 
will, this is the sum total of Lord Mansfield's doc* 
trine. If not, let Zeno shew us the difference. 

But it seems, the liberty of the press may be abus- 
edy and the abuse of a valuable privilege is the certain 
means to lose if. The ^rst I admit.... but let the 
abuse be submitted to a jury, a sufficient and indeed 
the only legal and constitutional check upon the 
licence of the press. The second j I flatly deny. In 
direct contradiction to Lord Mansjield, I affirm that 
^^ the abuse of a valuable privilege is not the certain 
*^ means to lose it." If it were, the English nation 
would have few privileges left; for where is the 
privilege that has not, at one time or other, been 
abused by individuals. But it is false in reason 

Concerning UbeU^ C^c] It 19 needless to make, here, any addi- 
tion to what has been, in these Notes already stated respecting this 
subject. 

The liberty of the preaB may be abused^ b'c] This paragraph 
most eloquently destroys the inference, that, because the liberty of 
^e press may be abused, it ought, therefore, to be abolished. - 
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and equity, that particular abuses should produce 
a general forfeiture. Shall the Community be de- 
prived of the protection of the laws, because there 
are robbers and murderers?.. .Shall the community 
be punished, because individuals have ofiended f 
Lord Mansfield says so, consistently enough with 
his principles, but I wonder to find him so explicit* 
Yet, for one concession, however extorted, I con- 
fess myself obliged to him.. ..The liberty of the 
press is after all a valuable prvoilege. I agree witb 
him most heartily, and will defend it against him. 

You ask me. What juryman was challenged by 

Lord Mansfield ? I tell you his name was Benson. 

When his name was called. Lord Mansfield ordered 
the clerk to pass him by. As for his reasons, you 
tnay ask himself, for he assigned none. But I can 
tell you what all men thought of it. This Benson 
had been refractory upon a former jury, and would 
not accept of the law as delivered by Lord Mansfield; 
but had the impudence to pretend to think for him- 
self.. ..But you it seems, honest Zeno^ know nothing 
of the matter ! You never read Junius's Letter to 
your patron ! You never heard of the intended in- 
sbiictions from the city to impeach Lord Mansfield I 
. . . .You never heard by what dexterity of Mr. Pater- 
son that measure was prevented ! How wonderfully 
ill some people are informed I 



Intended inatruction^j C^^c] The leaders in the city, were, atone 
^me sufficienUy mad and daring to atteiopt almost any thing. 
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Junius did never af&rm that the crime, of sedoc* 
ing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not the same, 
taken in a moral or religious view. What he 
affirmed in contradiction to the levelling principle 
so lately adopted by Lord Mansfield was, that the 
damages should be proportioned to the rank and for ^ 
tune of the parties ; and for this plain reason, (ad- 
mitted by every other judge that ever sat in West- 
minster Hall) because, what is a compensation or 
penalty to one man, is none to another. The so- 
phistical distinction you attempt to draw between 
the person injured^ and the person injuring, is 
Mansfield all over. If you can once establish the 
proposition, that the injured party is not entitled to 
receive large damages ; it follows pretty plainly, that 
the party injuring should not be compelled to pay 
them ; consequently the King's brother is effectually 
screened by Lord Mansfield^s doctrine. Your re- 
ference to Nathan and David come naturally in aid 

Became what is a comfiensatian or fienalty to one mauj t« none 
to another J ^c] These words clearly and decisively express the in- 
disputable reason for Junius's opinion. 

Youi' reference to JVathan, ^c] The argument delivered by 
Lord Mansfield in the prosecution by Lord Grosvenor against the 
Duke of Cumberland, is the subject of this discussion. Zeno appeal- 
ed to the parable addressed by Nathan to David, in order to diew, 
that the crime of the Duke was less heinous than if he had seduced 
from Lord Grosvenor's affection, a wife whom he truly loved...... 

This doctrine is allowed in the courts. Smaller damages are 
granted to a husband who has not valued and caressed his wife, 
than to one that has. Junius so far as he reasons against this dis- 
tincUon, is in an error, and reasons vainly. He concludes thia 
paragraph with wit and humour. 
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of your patron's professed system of jurisprudence- 
He is fond of introducing into the court of King^s 
Bench any law that contradicts or excludes the 
common law of England; whether it be canotiy 
civile jus gentium^ or leviticaL But, Sir, the Bible 
is the code of our religious faith, not of our muni-' 
cipal jurisprudence ; and though it was the pleasure 
of God to inflict a particular punishment upon 
David's crime (taken as a breach of his divine com- 
mands) and to send his prophet to denounce it, an 
English jury have nothing to do either with David 
or the prophet. They consider the crime, only as 
it is a breach of order, an injury to an individual, 
and an offence to society ; and they judge of it by 
certain positive rules of law, or by the practice of 
their ancestors. Upon the whole, the man after 
God^s awn heart is much indebted to you for com- 
paring him to the Duke of Cumberland. That his 
Royal Highness may be the man after Lord Mans- 
Jield^s own heart, seems much more probable ; and 
you, I think, Mr. *ZenOy might succeed tplerably 
well in the character of Nathan. The evil deity, 
the prophet, and the royal sinner, would be very 
proper company for one another. 

You say Lord Mansfield did not make the com- 
missioners of the Great Seal, and that he only ad- 
vised the King to appoint. I believe Junius 
meant no more, and the distinction is hardly worth 
disputing.... 
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You say he did not deliver an opinion upon Lord 
Chatham's appeal....! aifirm that he didj directly in 
&vour of the appeal. This is a point of £ict, to b^ 
determined by evidence only. But you assign no 
reason for his supposed silence, nor for his desiring 
a conference with the judges the day b^ore* Was 
not all Westminster Hall convinced that he did it 
with a ^view to puzzle them with some perplexing 
question, and in hopes of bringing some of tfaem 
over to him ?.,..You say the commissioners were 
very capable of framing a decree for themselves. By 
the fact, it only appears, that they were capaUe of 
framing an illegal one ; which, I apprehend, is not 
much to the credit either of their learning or inte* 
grity. 

We are both agreed that Lord Mansfield has 
incessantly laboured to introduce new modes of 
proceeding in the court where he presides ; but ^^ii 
attribute it to an honest zeal in behalf of innocence 
oppressed by quibble and chicane. I say that he 

Lord Chatham' 9 afitieal^ £5'c.] An estate was left to Lord Chat- 
ham by Sir W^iUiam Pjmsent. The heirs-at-law of Pynsent dis- 
puted the validity of the bequest. The cause was brought by appeal 
before the Commissioners who held the Great Seal between the 
Chancellorship of Mr. Charles Yorke, and that of Lord Bathurst. 
They decided ag;ain8t Lord Chatham. Their sentence was reverEcd 
by the House of Peers. Lord Chatliam finally triumphed. 

Introduce new modes^ &c.] It is owned that Lord Mansfield in- 
troduced more of general reason into the law of England. It is 
not denied, that, if he had not been vigilantly watched, he might 
have subverted its proper character, and altered its genuine ^irit. 
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has introduced mti) lanv too, and removed the land- 
marks established by Ibrmer decisions. I say thai 
his view is to change a court of common taw into a 
coixrt of equity, and to bring every thing within the 
arbitrium of a ptatorian court. The public must 
determine between us. But nov> for bis rherits* 
First thcn^ the establishment of the judges in their 
|»laces for life, (which you tell us was advised by 
Loi'd Mans&eld) was a concession merely to catch 
die people. It bore the appearance of a foyal 
bounty, but had nothing real in it* The judges 
were already for life, excepting in the case of a de* 
ifiise. Your boasted bill only provides that it sfaaU 
not be in the power of the King's successor to re- 
ftiove them. At the best therefore, it is only a 
legacy, not a gift, on the part of his present Majesty > 

since, for himself, he gives up nothing That 

he did oppose Lord Camden and Lord Northington 
upon the proclaaxiaticm against the exportation of 
corn, is most true, and with great ability. With 
his talents, and taking the right side of so clear a 
question, it was impossible to speak ill... .His mo- 
tives are not so easily penetrated. They, who are 
acquainted with the state of politics, at that period, 
will judge of them somewhat diflTerently from Zeno. 
Of the popular bills, which you say he supported 
in the House of Lords, the most material is unques- 
tionably that of Mr. GreivoillCj for deciding con- 



Hia mottve9y &c.] Junius is too zealous to find out bad motives 
for Lord Mansfield's good actions ; and, perhaps, but too successful. 
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tested elections. •• .But I should be glad to know 
upon what possible pretence any member of the 
Upper House could oppose such a bill, after it had 
passed the House of Commons?....! do not pretend 
to know what share he had in promoting the other 
two bills, but I am ready to give him all the credit 
you desire. Still you will find, that a whole life of 
deliberate iniquity is ill atoned for by doing now 
and then a laudable action upon a mixed or doubt- 
ful principle If it be unworthy of him, thus 

ungratefully treated, to labour any longer for the 
public, in God's name let him retire. His brother's 
patron, (whose health he once was anxious for) is 
dead, but the son of that unfortunate prince sur- 
vives, and, I dare say, will be ready to receive 

him. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



. HU brother's fiatrotty €5*c.] The pretender James the £ighUu 
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LETTER LXL 

TO AN ADVOCATE IN THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 



Junius migfu prcrvc the honesty of hie patriotism^ by daring to ^t- 
poiue an unfiofiular principle when he thought it right. Buty it 
vfoa not easy to dispel by ingenuousness and reasoning;^ the preju^ 
dices of people who could not reason. The defender of the right of 
pressing seamen was attacked in the newspapers^ relatively to that 
doctrine* He here defends himself...uind with sufficient skill. 



18. Octobety 1771. 

SIR, 

YOU do not treat Junius fairly. You 
would not have condemned him so hastily, if you 
had ever read Judge Foster^ s argument upon the 
legality of pressing seamen. A man who has not 
read that argument, is not qualified to speak accu- 
rately upon the subject. In answer to strong facts 
and fair reasoning, you produce nothing but a vague 
comparison between two things which have little 
or no resemblance to each other. General War- 
rantSj it is true, had been often issued, but they 



If you had ever read Judge Foster's argument j l^c."] This men- 
tion of the name of Judge Foster, is a lawyer's artifice. Reason could 
not become more reasonable from the mouth of Foster. But, 
Juki us knew, how much was, on this occasion to be gained by a 
shew of juridical erudition, and of deference for a popular law- 
authority. The distinction between General Warrants and Press 
WarrantSj which follows, in this paragraph, clears the doctrine of 
Junius, from the objection which had been urged against it. 
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had never been regularly questioned or resisted, 
until the case of Mr. fTilke^. He brought them to 
trial ; and the moment they were tried^ they were de- 
clared illegal. This is not the case of Press ff^arranis. 
They have been complained of, questioned, and re- 
sisted, in a thousand instances; but still the legisla- 
ture have never interposed, nor has there ever been a 
formal decision against them in any of the superior 
courts. On the contrary, they have been freque^y 
recognized and admitted by parliament, and there arc 
judicial opinions given in their favour by judges of 
the first character. Under the various circum- 
stances, stated by Junius, he has a right to con- 
clude, for himself J that there is no remedy. If you 
have a good one to propose, you may depend upon 
the assistance and applause of J u n i u s . The magis- 
trate who guards the liberty of the individual, de- 
serves to be commended. But let him remember, 
that it is also his duty to provide for, or at least not 
to hazard, the safety of the community. If, in the 
case of a foreign war and the expectation of an 
invasion, you would rather keep your fleet in har- 
bour, than man it by pressing seamen who refuse 
the bounty, I have done. 

You talk of disbanding the army with wonder- 
ful ease and indifference. If a wiser man held s«ch 
language, I should be apt to suspect his sincerity. 

Mfor keefiing ufi^ efc] This paragraph evidently isisues from 
the mind of a man vt\io was not incapable of entering deeply inti 
the principles of commercial philosophy. 
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As for keeping up a much greater number of 
seamen in time of peace, it is not to be done. You 
will oppress the merchant, you will distress trade, 
and destroy the nursery of your seamen. He must 
be a miserable statesman, who voluntarily, by the 
same act, increases the public expence, an^ lessens 
the means of supporting it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXII. 



THIS U another Letter tosuftfiort what Junius had advanced in cri- 
ndnation qf Lord Mansfield. It is in answer to one who had writ' 
ten against hinij with the signature of A Barrister at Law. li 
refieats the accusations^ and sfieciously sufiports them* 



22. October, 1771. 

A FRIEND of Junius desires it may be ob- 
served, (in answer to A Barrister at La:^J 

1. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having or- 
dered a juryman to be passed by, (which poor Zena 
never heard of) is now formally admitted. When 
Mr. Benson^s name was called, Lord Mansfield 
was observed to flush in the face, (a signal of guilt 
not uncommon with him) and cried out, Pass bint 
by. This I take to be something more than a pe- 
remptory challenger""^ It is an unlawful command^ 
without any reason assigned. That the counsel did 
not resist, is true; but this might happen either 
from inadvertence, or a criminal complaisance to 

Lord Mansfield You Barristers are too apt to be 

civil to my Lord Chief Justice, at the expence of 
your clients. • 

That the counsel did not resist ^ i5'c.] No: the negligence of 
the counsel cannot excuse the judge. The judge should not do 
wrong in such a case. If wrong be attempted; the counsel ought 
▼igilantly to resist it for the interest of his client. 
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S. Junius never did say that Lord Mansfield 
had destroyed the liberty of the press. " That his 
'^ lordship has laboured to destroy..... \!baX his doc* 
** trine is an attack upon the liberty of the press.... 
** that it is an invasion of the right of juries, '* are 
the propositions maintained by Junius. His op- 
ponents never answer him in point, for they never 
meet him fairly upon his own ground. 

S. Lord Mansfield* s policy, in endeavouring to 
screen his unconstitutional doctrines behind an act 
of the legislature, is easily understood.. ..Let every 
Englishman stand upon his guard.... the right of 
juries to return a general verdict, in all cases what- 
soever, is a part of our constitution. It stands in 
need of a bill, either enacting or declaratory^ to 
confirm it. 

4. With regard to the Grosvenor cause^ it is 
pleasant to. observe that the doctrine attributed by 
Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by Zeno^ 
and directly defended. The Barrister has not the 
assurance to deny it flatly, but he evades the charge, 
and softens the doctrine, by such poor, contemptible, 
quibbles, as cannot impose upon the meanest under* 
standing* 

5. The quantity of business in the Court of 
King^s Bench proves nothing but the litigious spirit 

The quantity of business^ ^c] The rtasoningof JuKtus is not 
iirre, quite &ir* The increased population and wtalth of Uie 

VOL. XI. Si; 
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of the people, arising from the great increase of 
wealth and commerce. These, however, are now 
upon the decline, and will soon leave nothing but 
loHD suits behind them. When Junius affirms, that 
Lord Mansfield has laboured to alter the system of 
jurisprudence, in the court where his lordship pre- 
sides, he speaks to those who are able to look a 
little farther than the vulgar. Besides that the 
multitude are easily deceived by the imposing names 
of equity and substantial justice^ it does not follow 
that a judge, who introduces into his court new 
modes of proceeding, and new principles of law, 
intends, in e'oery instance^ to decide unjustly. Why 
should he, where he has no interest ?.... We say that 
Lord Mansfield is a bad man^ and a v/ors^ judge..,. 
but we do not say that he is a mere devil. Our 
adversaries would fain reduce .us to the difficulty of 
proving too much.... This artifice, however, shall 
not avail him. The truth of the matter is plainly 
this. When Lord Mansfield has succeeded in his 
scheme of changing a court of common law to a 
court of equity y he will have it in his power to do 
injustice, whenever be thinks proper. This, though 
a wicked purpose, is neither absurd nor unattainable. 

6. The last paragraph, relative to Lord Chatham^s 
cause, cannot be answered. It partly refers to facts 

country concurred with the abilities of Lord Mansfield, to bring 
so much business into tlie Court of King's Bench. But, if the 
public confidence in Lord Mansfield had not been high ; that court 
would have been, as much as possible, avoided. The rest of the 
paragraph is artful and malignant. 
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of too secret a nature to be ascertained, and partly 
is unintelligible. " Upon one point, the cause is 
" decided against Lord Chatham.... Upon another 
" point, it is decided for him. ''....Both the law and 
the language are well suited to a Barrister !....If I 
have any guess at this honest gentleman's meaning, 
it is, that, " whereas the commissioners of the Great 
*^ Seal saw the question in a point of view unfevour- 
" able to Lord Chatham^ and decreed accordingly, 
* ^ . . . .Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love and kindness 
" to Lord Chatham, took the pains to place it in a 
" point of view more favourable to the appellant. " 
....Credat Judaus Apella....So curio\is an assertion 
would stagger the faith of Mr. Syha. 
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LETTER LXIII. 



Junius ivas still attacked by patriots of the party of Jlorne^ or Bt^ 
friends to the ministry ^ whom he had so harassed. TTus Letter con- 
sists of explanations which had been demanded from him^ respecttj^ 
**..the right ^taxation, over the Americans..uhe impFessing of 
SeameDf.an(/ the Game Laws* 



2. November, 1771. 
WE are desired to make the following de- 
claration, in behalf of Junius, upon three material 
points, on which his opinion had been mistaken,, 
or misrepresented. 

1. Junius considers the right of taxing the co- 
lonies by an act of the British legislature, as a 
speculative right merely, never to be exerted, nor 
ever to be renounced. To bis judgment it appears 
plain, " That the general reasonings which were 
** employed against that power, went directly to 
" our whole legislative right ; and that one part of 
** it could not be yielded to such arguments, with- 
out a virtual surrender of all the rest. '^ 



jf speculative right, ^c] Thig doctrine of Junius is utterly 
absurd. A right never to be exerted, is no right. Undoubtedly, 
Britain had a clear right to exact taxes from the Americans for 
the general defence of the empire. That expired by the change of 
political utility, and by voluntary dereliction. 
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2. That with regard to press- warrants, his ar- 
gument should be taken in his own words, and 
answered strictly that comparisons may some- 
times illustrate, but prove notlupg ; and that, in 
this case, an appeal to the passions is unfair and 
unnecessary. Junius feels and acknowledges the 
evil in the most express terms, and will shew him- 
self ready to concur in any rational plan, that may 
provide for the liberty of the individual, without 
hazarding the safety of the community. At the 
same time, he expects that the evil, such as it is, be 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. In general, it 
is not unjust that, when the rich man contributes his 
wealth, the poor man should serve the state in per- 
son.... otherwise the latter contributes nothing to 
the defence of that law and constitution, from 
which he demands safety and protection. But the 
question does not lie between rich and poor. The 
laws of England make no such distinction. Nei- 
ther is it true, that the poor man is torn from the 
care and support of a wife and family, helpless 
without him. The single question is, whether the 
seamen *, in times of public danger, shall serve the 
merchant or the state, in that profession to which 
he was bred, and by the exercise of which alone he 



With regard to firess-vfarrantaf ^c,1 Nothing can be asefull}( 
added to what Junius has, here, and on some previous occasions, 
■aid respecting this matter. His reasonings have fuUy satisfied tho 
public; 

* I confine myself strictly to seamen ; if any others are pressed^ 
k is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and should correct. 
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can honestly support himself and his family* Ge- 
neral arguments against the doctrine of necessity y 
and the dangerous use that may be made of it, are 
of no weight in this particular case. Necessity in- 
cludes the idea of inroitable. Whenever it is so, it 
creates a law, to which all positive laws, and all 
positive rights, must give way. In this sense the 
levy of ship'tnoney by the King's warrant was not 
necessary y because the business might have been as 
well or better done by parliament. If the doctrine, 
maintmned by Junius, be confined within this 
limitatipn, it will go but very little way in support 
of arbitrary power. That the King is to judge (rf 
the occasion, is no objection, unless we are told 
how it can possibly be otherwise. There are other 
instances, not less important in the exercise, niM- 
less dangerous in the abuse, in which the constitu- 
tion relies entirely upon the King's judgment. The 
executive power proclaims war and peace, binds 
the nation by treaties, orders general embargoes, 
and imposes quarantines, not to mention a multi- 
tude of prerogative writs, which, though liable to 
the greatest abuses, were never disputed. 

3. It has been urged, as a reproach to Junius, 
that he has not delivered an opinion upon the Game 
Law^, and particularly the late Dog-Act. But 
Junius thinks he has much greater reason to com- 
plain, that he is never assisted by those who are 
able to assist him, and that almost the whole labour 
of the press is thrown upon a single hand, from 
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which a discussion of ensery public question what- 
soever is unreasonably expected. He is jiot paid 
for his labour, and certainly has a right to choose 

his employment As to the Game Laws, he never 

scrupled to declare his opinion, that they are a 
species of the Forest Laws, that they are oppres- 
sive to the subject, and that the spirit of them is 
incompatible with legal liberty.... that the penalties, 
imposed by these laws, bear no proportion to the 
nature of the offence ; that the mode of trial, and 
the degree and kind of evidence necessary to con- 
vict, not only deprive the subject of all the benefits 
of a trial by jury, but are in themselves too sum- 
mary, and to the last degree arbitrary and oppres- 
sive. That, in particular, the late acts to prevent 
dog-stealing, or killing game between sun and sun, 
are distinguished by their absurdity, extravagance, 
and pernicious tendency. If these terms are weak, 
or ambiguous , in what language can Junius express 
himself ?... It is no excuse for Lord Mansjield to say 
that he happened to be absent when these bills passed 
the House of Lords. It was his duty to be present. 
Such bills could never have passed the House of 
Commons without his knowledge. But we very 



Iftheae terms are tveak or ambiguous, ^c] No ; tiiey are not 
weak, nor ambiguous* Yet the Game Laws are still, considerably 
severe. 

Lord Manafield,;.hapfiened to be absent, tP'c] The artifice of 
neglecting attendance in parliament, in order to avoid a declaration 
of his sentiments on occasions of delicacy and importance, wat 
often charged against Lord Mansfield. Junius fairly exposes it. 
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well know by what rule he regulates his at^ndance« 
When that order was made m the House of Lords» 
in the case of Lord Pomfret, at which every English- 
man shudders, my honest Lord Mansfield found 
himself, by mere accident^ in the Court of Kihg^s 
Bench... .Otherwise, he would have done wonders 
in defence of law and property ! The pitiful evasion 
is adapted to the character. But Junius will never 
justify himself, by the example of this bad man, 
The distinction between doing wrong, and avoiding 
to do right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. Juyius 
disclaims it. 



Ca9e f^Lord Pomfret.'] This case respected a dispute coacem- 
ing a common.**! think.**!]! Yorkshire* 

The dUtinction, C^r*] This distinction is, here, very stroof^j pot. 

Junius di9claim» tV.] He might. He had given, in this Letter^ 
the explanations which were demanded from him* 
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LETTER LXIV. 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE MANSFIELD. 



JiJ^EW occasion qjffered to enable JuKix^s, to gratify hit raent* 
ment against Lord ManafieUL JohnEyrcy a man fioascsdng a for^ 
tune qf about thirty thotisand fioundsj was detected in the theft of 
fiafier in quires out of an office at Guildhall. Tlie magistrates 
before whom he was brought, would not admit him to bail, because 
he had been found with the stolen goods about Ids fierson. He pro^ 
cured himself to be carried before Lord Mansfield^and wasj by him 
admitted to bail, A question arose even among the kftvyersy con- 
. ceming the legality of what Lord Mansfield luid done. Eyre after- 
wards surrendered himself to justice* 



2. November^ 1771- 

AT the intercession of three of your country- 
men, you have bailed a man, who, T presume, is also 
a Scgtcbman^ and whom the Lord Mayor of London 
had refused to bail. I do not mean to enter into an 
examination of the partial, sinister motives of your 
conduct ; but, confining myself strictly to the fact, 
I affirm, that you have done that, which by law you 
were not warranted to do. The thief was taken in 
the theft... .the stolen goods were found upon him, 
and he made no defence. In these circumstances; 
(the truth of which You dare nojL deny, because it 
is of public notoriety) it could not stand indifferent 
whether he was guilty or not, much less could there 

VOL. II. 3 H 
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be any presumption of his innocence ; and, in these 
circumstances, I affirm, in contradiction to YOU, 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, that by the 
laws of England, he was not bailable. If ever Mr. 
Eyre should be brought to trial, we shall hear what 
You have to say for Yourself; and I pledge myself, 
before God and my country, in proper time and 
place to make good my charge against you. 

JUNIUS, 
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LETTER LXV. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



Li this short Letter^ Junius merely Jbfes the time within which he 
vxi9 to make good his charge against Lord Mcmsfieid. 



9. November^ 1771. 

JUNIUS engages to make good his charge 
against Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, some time 
before the meeting of parliament, in order that the 
House of Commons may, if they think proper, 
make it one article in the impeachment of the said 
Lord Chief Justice. 
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LETTER LXVL 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTOK. 



THE litigation vhich had arisen in consequence of the attemfa tm 
grant avuiy the Duke of Portland's estate to Sir James Lowther^ 
had ended in favour of the Duke. Inglcwood Forest j v}as found to 
have been not legally granted to Sir Jajnes.,.*and to be not legat/y 
resumable from the Duke of Portland* The Duke qf Grafton was 
minister tohen the grant to Sir James Jjnvther passed from the 
Treasury* And^ Junius, therefore y eagerly seizes this last oppor- 
tunity to insult his feelings* This Letter only repeats the old themes 
qf reproach* It is interspersed vnth digressions respecting the 
JLuttrells, vdth exultations over Sir James Lowtlter^ vrith hinted 
abuse of the King* It is eloquent ; but contains little or nothing 
to demand new illustration* 



27. November, 1771. 

WHAT is the reason, my Lord, that, when 
almost every man in the kingdom, without dis- 
tinction of principles or party, exults in the ridi- 
culous defeat of Sir J^mes Lowther, when good 
and bad men unite in one common opinion of that 
baronet, and triumph in his distress, as if the event 
(without any reference to vice or virtue) were in- 
teresting to human nature, your Grace alone should 
appear so miserably depressed and afflicted ? In such 
universal joy, I know not where you- will look 
for a compliment of condolence, unless you appeal 
to the tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Brad- 
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shaw. That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, 
affecting as they are, carry consolation along with 
them. He never weeps, but, like an April shower, 
with a lambent ray of sunshine upon his counte- 
nance. From the feelings of honest men, upon 
this joyiul occasion, I do not mean to draw any 
conclusion to your Grace. They naturally rejoice, 
when they see a signal instance of tyranny resiMed 
with success...... of treachery exposed to the deri- 
sion of the world.... an infamous informer defeated, 
and an impudent robber dragged to the public 
gibbet.... But, in the other class of mankind, I own 
I expected to meet the Duke of Grafton. Men, 
who have no regard for justice, nor any sense of 
honour, seem as heartily pleased with Sir James 
Lowther's well-deserved punishment, as if it did 
not constitute an example against themselves. The 
unhappy Baronet has no friends, even among those 
who resemble him. You, my Lord, are not re- 
duced to so deplorable a state of dereliction. 
Every villain in the kingdom is your friend ; and, 
in compliment to such amity, I think you should 
suffer your dismal countenance to clear up. * Be- 
sides, my Lord, I am a little anxious for the con- 
sistency of your character. You violate your own 
rules of decorum, when you do not insult the man 
whom you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now to 
have begun its progress. Deliberate treachery en- 
tails punishment upon the traitor. There is no 
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possibility of escaping it, even in the highest rank 
to which the consent of society can exalt the 
meanest and worst of men. The.forced, unnatural 
union, of Luttrell and Middlesex, was an omen of 
another unnatural union, by which indefeasible 
infamy is attached to the house of Brunswick. If 
one of those acts was virtuous and honourable, the 
best' of Princes, I thank God, is happily rewarded 
for it by the other. ...Your Grace, it bos been said^ 
had some share in recommending Colonel Luttrell 
to the King.... or was it only Ae gentle Bradshaw, 
who made himself answerable for the good beha- 
viour of his friend ? An intimate connexion has 
long subsisted between him and the worthy Lord 
Imham. It arose from a fortunate similarity of 
principles, cemented by the constant mediation of 
their common friend Miss Davis *. 



* There is a certain family in this country, on which nature 
aeems to have entailed an hereditary baseness of disposition. As 
finr as their history has been known, the son has regularly improved 
upon the vices of his father, and has taken care to transmit them 
pore 9fd undiminislied into the bosom of his successor. In the 
senate, their abilities have confined them to those humble, sordid 
services, in which the scavengers of the ministry are usually em. 
ployed. But in the memoirs of private treachery, they stand first 
and unrivalled. The following story will serve to illustrate the 
character of the respectable £sLmily, and to convince the world 
that the present possessor has as clear a title to the infamy of his 
ancestors as he has to their estate. It deserves to be recorded for 
the curiosity of the fact, and should be given to the public as a 
warning to every honest member of society. 

llie present Lord Imham, who is now in the decline of life, 
lately cultivated the acquaintance of a younger brother of a fiimily 
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Yet I confess I should be sorry that the oppro* 
brious in&my of this match should reach beyond 
the family... '...We have now a better reason than 
ever tonpray for the long life of the best (rf Princes, 
and the welfare of his royal issuer..! will not mix 
any thing ominous with my prayers.... but let par- 
liament look to it.. •• A Luttrell shall never succeed 
to the crown of England.... If the hereditary virtues 
of the &inily deserve a kingdom, Scotland will be 
a proper retreat for them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of the 
goodness of Providence. The just law of retalia- 
tion has at last overtaken the little, contemptiUe 
tyrant of the North. To this son-in-law of your 
dearest friend the Earl of Bute, you meant to trans- 
fer the Duke of Portland's property; and you has* 



with which he had lived in some degree of intimacy and friendship. 
The yonng man had long been the dupe of a most unhappy attach- 
ment to a common prostitute. His friends and relations foresaw 
the consequences of this connexion, and did every thing that de- 
pended ux>on them to save him from ruin. But he had a friend in 
Lord Imham, whose advice rendered all their endeavours inef- 
fectual. This hoary letcher, not contented with the enjoyment of 
his friend's mistress, was base enough to take advantage of the pas- 
sions and folly of a young man, and persuaded him to marry her* 
He descended even to perform the office of father to the prostitute. 
He gave her to his friend, who was on the point of leaving the king- 
dom, and the next night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce any 
thing more base and detestable tlian this fact, must be left unde- 
termined, unUl the son shall arrive at his father's age and experi- 
cnce« 
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tened the grant, with an expedition unknown to 
the Treasury, that he might have it time enough to 
give a decisive turn to the election for the county. 
The immediate consequence oF this flagitidis rob- 
bery was, that he lost the election, which you meant 
to insure to him, and with such signal cirumstances 
of scorn, reproach, and insult, (to »y nothing of 
the general exultation of all parties) as, (except- 
ing the King's brother-in-law. Colonel Luttrell, and 
old Simon his father-in-law) hardly ^ver fell upon a 
gentleman in this country. ...In the event, he loses 
the very property of which he thought he had 
gotten possession ; and after an expense, which 
would have paid the value of the land in question 
twenty times over.... The forms of villany, you see, 
are necessary to its success. Hereafter you will 
act with greater circumspection, and not drive so 
directly to your object. To snatch a grace^ beyond 
the reach of common treachery, is an exception, 
not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does not your con- 
scious heart inform you, that the justice of retribu- 
tion begins to operate, and that it may soon ap- 
proach your person?... Do you think that Junius 
has renounced the Middlesex election?.. ..or that 
the King's timber 'shall be refused to the Royal 

Navy with impunity? or that you shall hear no 

more of the sale of that patent to Mr. HitiCy which 
yoii endeavoured to screen, by suddenly dropping 
your prosecution of Samuel Vaughan^ when the 
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nile against him was made absolute ? I believe, in- 
deed, there never was such an instance in all the 
history of negative impudence.. ••But it shall not 
save you. The very jsunshine you live in, is a pre- 
lude to your dissolution. When you are ripe, you 
sLdl be plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P. S. I beg you will convey to our gracious 
master my humble congratulations upon the glori- 
ous success of peerages and pensions, so lavishly 
distributed as the rewards of Irish virtue. 
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LETTER LXVIL 

TO LORD CHIEF JUSTieE MAMafTELD* 



THISi$ the threateTted firoqf of the charge (fiUegaBty m the ad^ 
mUting f)f Byre to baiL It attemfa^ to evince ; thtU the mperior 
Jwofer of the Court of King* 9 Bench to baily rcBte not ttpanptrntive 
ium ; $ku in a case «o detr 4U tbmt ffMyre^ there fnw iw room 
for the di9cretioittfthejuige0 t^oHj tb^t^ inoHlke eiretamUmee^ 
qfthat coKf no juridical authority knovm to thekeof qf England conkL 
legally bail the culprit. Jhere are vnjtnite ingenuity and erudiiim 
in the argument* Valcat quantum yalere potest* T^ invective 
connected wih it degenerates occasionally into vulgar abuse. 

21. January^ 1772. 

I HAVE undertaken to prove, that when, 
at the intercession of three of your countrymen, 
you bailed John Eyre^ you did that, Hvbicb by lavf 
you nvere not rvarranted to do ; and that a felon, 
under the <iircumstances, of being taken in the fact, 
v)itb the stolen goods upon biniy and making no de- 
fence^ is not bailable by the laws of England. Your 
learned advocates have interpreted this charge into 
a denial that the Court of King's Bench, or ihe 
judges of that court during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criminal offences, than 
a justice of peace. With the instance before me, 
I am supposed to question your power of doing 
wrong, and to deny the existence of a power at 
the same moment that I arraign the illegal exercise 
of itt But the opinions of such men, whether 
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tviifi^ in tltteir maligiiitf , or sincere in their igno« 
ranee, are unworthy of my notice« You, Lord 
Mansfield, did not understand me so ; and, I promise 

you, your cause recpiires an abler defence 1 am 

nowto make good my charge against you. How* 
ever dull my argument, the subject of it is inte«> 
resting. I shall i^e honoured with the attention of 
the puUic, and have a right to demand the attention 
of the legislature. Supported, as I am, by the whole 
body of the criminal law of E^land, I have no 
doubt of establishing my charge. If, on your part, 
you diall have no plain substantial defence, but 
should endeavour to shelter yoursdf under the 
quirk and evasion of a practising lawyer, or under 
the mere, insulting assertion of power without right, 
(tbe reputation you pretend to is gone forever; you 
stand degmded from the respect and authority of 
your office, and are no longer dc jurCf Lord Chief 
Justice of En^and. Tins Letter, my Lord, is ad- 
dressed, not so much to youy as to the public. •.. 
Learned as you are, and quick in apprehenaioni 
few arguments are necessary to satisfy you, that 
you have done that, which by law you were not 
warrsnted to do. Your conscience already tells 
you, that you have sinned against knowledge, and 
that whatever defence you make contradicts your 
own internal conviction. But other men are wil- 
ling enough to take the law upon trust. They rely 
upon your authority, because they are too indolent 
to search for information; or, conceiving that there 
is some mystery in the laws of their country, which 
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lawyers are only qualified to explain, they distrust 
their judgment, and voluntarily renounce thq right 
of thinking for themselves. With all the evidence 
of history before them, ftom Tresillian to Jefferiesj 
from Jefferies to Mansfield^ they will not believe it 
possible that a learned judge can act in direct con- 
tradiction to those laws, which he is supposed to 
have made the study of his life, and which he has 
sworn to administer faithfully. Superstition is cer- 
tainly not the characteristic of this age. Yet some 
men are bigotted in politics who are infidels in re- 
ligion.... I do not despair of making them ashamed 
of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against you is expressed 
m terms guarded and well considered. They do 
not deny the strict power of the judges of the Court 
of King's Bench to bail in cases not bailable by a 
justice of peace, not replevisable by the common 
writ, or ex officio by the Sheriflf. I well knew the 
practice of the court, and by what legal rules it 
ought to be directed. But, far from meaning to 
soften or diminish the force of those terms I have 
made use of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, 

I. That the superior power of bailing for felony, 
claimed by the Court of King's Bench, is founded 
upon the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of 
the court.. ..that tlie assent of the legislature to this 
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power is merely negative, and that it is not sup- 
ported by any positive provision in any statute 
whatsoever*... If it be, produce the statute. 

II. Admitting that the judges of the Court of 
King's Bench are vested with a discretionary power 
to examine and judge of circumstances and allega- 
tions, which a justice of peace is not permitted to 
consider, I affirm, that the judges, in the iise and 
application of that discretionary power, are as 
strictly bound by the spirit, intent, and meaning, 
as the justice of peace is by the words of the legis- 
lature. Favourable circumstances, alledged before 
the judge, may justify a doubt whether the prisoner 
be guilty or not; and where the guilt is doubtful, 
a presumption of innocence should, in general, be 
admitted. But, when any such probable circum- 
stances are alledged, they alter the state and con- 
dition of the prisoner. He is no longer that alUhut- 
convicted felon, whom the law intends, and who by 
law is not bailable at alL If no circumstances what- 
soever are alledged in his favour.... if no allega- 
tion whatsoever be made to lessen the force of that 
evidence, which the law annexes to a positive 
charge of felony, and particularly to the fact of 
being taken ivitb the manety I then say that the 
Lord Chief Justice of England has no more right 
to bail him than a justice of peace. The discre- 
tion of an English judge is not of mere will and 
pleasure; it is not arbitrary.... it is not capricious; 
but, as that great . lawyer, (whose authority I wish 
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you respected «half as much as I do) truly Mfs,* 
^* Discretion, taken as it ought to be, is, discemert 
*' per legem quid sit justum. If it be not directed 
\^ by the right line of the law, it is a crooked cord, 
*' and appeareth to be unlawful.'\...«..lf discretion 
were arbitraiy in the judge, be mig^t introdaoe 
whatever novelties, he thought proper ; but, aajs 
Lord Coke, ^^ Novelties, without warrant of pre* 
^' cedents, are not to be allowed; some certain 
^< rules are to be {o\k>yrtd....^idfuidjudias mutbo- 
*' ritati subjicituryno^itati nmi subjicitur ;^^ and this 
sound doctrine is applied to the Star-chamber, « 
court confessedly arbitrary. If you will abide by 
the authority of this great man, you shall have ail 
the advantage of his opinion, wherever it appears 
to favour you. Excepting the plain, express mean* 
ing of the legislature, to which all private opiniona 
must give way, I desire no better judge betweoiUB 
than Lord Coke. 

III. I affirm that, according to the obvious, in* 
disputable meaning of the legislature, repeatedly 
expressed, a person positively charged withye/oni^ 
ously stealings and taken in jlagrante delicto^ with 
the stolen goods upon him, is not bioUahle. The 
law considers him as differing in nothing from 
a convict J but in the form of conviction, and (what- 
ever a corrupt judge may do) will accept of no 
security, but the confinement of his body within 

» 4 Inst. 41. 66. 
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four vnSkM. I kmow it has been aUedged in your 
&vour, ^at you have often bailed for murders, 
rapes, and other manifest crimes. Without ques* 
tioms^ the fact, I shall not admit that you are to be 
justified by your own example. If that were a 
protection to you, where is the crime that, as a judge, 
you might not now securdy commit? But neither 
shall I snSer myself to be drawn aside from my 
piesent argument, nor you to profit by your own 
WTong:.»..To pit>ve the meaning and intent of the 
legistature will require a minute and tedious de- 
ductk». To investigate a question of law de- 
mands some labour and attention, though very little 
genius or sagacity* As a practical profession, the 
study of the law requires but a moderate portion 
of abilities. The learning of a pleader is usually 
upon a level v/ith his integrity. The indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong contracts the under- 
standii^, while it corrupts the heart. Subtlety b 
soon mistaken for wisdom, and inqmnity for virtue* 
If there be any instances upon record, as some there 
are undoubtedt^, of genius and morality united in 
a lawyer, they are distinguidied by their singula- 
rily, and operate as exceptions* 

I must solicit the patience of my readers. This 
is no light matter; nor is it any more susceptible 
of ornament, than the conduct of Lord Mansfield is 
capable of aggravation. 

As the Jaw of bail in charges of felony, has been 
exactly ascertained b^ acts of the legislature, it is 
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at present of little consequence to enquire how it 
stood at common law before the statute of West- 
minster. And yet it is worth the reader's attention 
to observe, how nearly, in the ideas of our ances- 
tors, the circumstance of being taken with the ma- 
ner approached to the conviction of the felon*. 
It ** fixed the authoritative stamp of verisimilitude 
" upon the accusation, and by the common law, 
*' when a tWef was taken with the maner (that is, 
" with the things stolen upon him, in manuj he 
" might, so detected flagrante delicto j be brou^ 
" into court, arraigned. and tried, without indict- 
'^ ment; as by the Danish law, he might be taken 
*' and hanged upon the spot, without accusation or 
" trial.'* It will soon appear that our statute law, 
in this behalf, though less summary in point of pro- 
ceeding, is directed by the same spirit. In one 
instance, the very form is adhered to. In offences 
relating to the forest, if a man was taken with vert, 
or venisont, it was declared to be equivalent to in- 
dictment. To enable the reader to judge for him- 
self, I shall state, in due order, the several statutes 
relative to bail in criminal cases, or as much of 
them as may be material to the point in question, 
omitting superfluous words. If I misrepresent, or 
do not quote with fidelity, it will not be difficult to 
detect me. 



* Blackston«, 4. 303. 

1 1 £d. nL cap. 8. and 7 Rich. II. eap. 4. 
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* The statute of Westminster the first, in 1275, 
sets forth that, " Forasmuch as Sheriffs and others, 
" who have taken and kept in prison persons de- 
** tected of felony, and incontinent have let out by 
*' replevin such as were not replevisable jhcc3MSt 
" they would gain of the one party and grieve the 
•** other; and, forasmuch as, before this time, it 
" was not determined which persons were replevi- 
** sable and which not, it is provided and by the 
** King commanded that such prisoners, 8cc. as be 
** taken with the maneVy &c. or for manifest ofiences, 
" shall be in no 'wise replevisable by the common 

" writ, nor without writ." t Lord Coke, in his 

exposition of the last part of this quotation, accu- 
rately distinguishes between replevy by the common 
writ or ex officio^ and bail by the King's Bench. 
The words of the statute certainly do not extend to 
the judges of that court. But, besides that the ' 
reader will soon find reason to think that the legis- . 
lature in their intention, made no difference betAveen 
bailable and replevisable y Lord Coke himself (if 
he be understood to mean nothing but an exposi- ' 

• " Videtur que le statute de main/irise nest que rehersall del 
« comen ley." Bro. Mainp. 61. . 

t ^^ There are three pointa to be considered in the construction 
^< of aU remedial statutes*. ••• .the old law, the mischief, and the 

^^ remedy tliat is, how the common law stood at the making; of 

^^ the act, what the mischief was for which the common law did not 
^' provide, and what remedy the parliament hath provided to cure 
^< this mischief. It is the business of the judges so to construe the 
^< act, as to suppress the mischief and advance the remedy." 

Blackstoncy 1. %7, 
VOL. II. 3 K 
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tion of the statute of Westminster, and not t<y 
state the law generally) does not adhere to his own 
distinction. In expounding the other offences 
which, by this statute, are declared not replevisable, 

he constantly uses the words not bailable " That 

** outlaws, for instance, are nat bailable at all. 

** that persons, who have abjured the realm, are 
" attainted upon their own confession, and there- 

^^ fore not bailable at all by law that provers are 

** not bailable... .th2it notorious felons are not bail- 
** able.^^ The reason, why the superior courts were 
not named in the statute of Westminster, was 
plainly this, ^* because anciently most of the busi-* 
** ness, touching bailment of prisoners fior felony 
*' or misdemeanors, was performed by the Sheri&, 
** or special bailiffs of liberties, either by writ, or 
^^ virtute officii^ -y^^ consequently the superior courts 
had little or no opportunity to commit those abuses^ 
which the sta4:ute imputes to the Sheriffs... •.With 
submission to Dr. Blackstone, I think he has fallen 
into a contradiction, wbich>^ in terms at least, ap- 
pears irreconcileable^ After enumerating several 
offences not bailable, he asserts, without any condi- 
tion or limitation whatsoever t, " all these are 
** clearly not admissible to bail.'* Yet in a few 
lines after he says, " it is agreed that the Court of 
^* King's Bench may bail for any. crime whatsoever^. 
** according to circumstances ij/^the case." To his 

• Hale, p. C. 128, 136. 
t. Blackstone, 4, 296.. 
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first proposition he should have added, by Sheriffs 
or Justices; otherwise the two propositions contra- 
dict each other; with this difference however, that 
the first is absolute, the second limited by a conside- 
ration of circumstances. I say this without the least 
intended disrespect to the learned author. His 
work is of public utility, and should not hastily be 
condemned. 

The statute of 17 Richard II. cap. 10. 1393, sets 
forth, that " forasmuch as thieves notoriously de- 
" famed, and others taken with the manery by their 
** long abiding in prison, were delivered by char- 
" ters, and favourable inquests procured, to the 
*^' great hindrance of the people, two men of law 
" shall be assigned, in every commission of the 
** peace, to proceed to the deliverance of such 
** felons,'^ See. It seems by this act, that there was 
a constant struggle between the legislature and the 
officers of justice. Not daring to admit felons tak- 
en with the maner to bail or mainprize, they evad- 
ed the law by keeping the party in prison a long 
time, and then delivering him without due trial* 

The statute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, sets forth, 
that, " forasmuch as divers persons have been daily 
^* arrested and imprisoned for suspicion of felony, 
^* sometime of malice, and sometime of a light 
^^ suspicioHy and so kept in prison without bail or 
'* mainprize, be it ordained, that every justice of 
■** peace shall have authority, by his discretion, to 
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^' let such prisoners and persons so arrested to bail 
" or niainprize.",.',.By this act itappears, that there 
had been abuses in matter of imprisonment, and 
that the legislature meant to provide for the imme- 
diate enlargement of persons arrested on light sus- 
picion of felony. 

The statute of 3 Henry VII, in 1486, declares, 
that " under colour of the preceding act of 
" Richard the Third, persons, such as tvere not 
** mainpernable J were oftentimes let to bail or main- 
" prize, by justices of the peace, whereby many 
^^ murderers and felons escaped, the King, &c« 
" hath ordained, that the justices of the peace, or 
" two of them at least (whereof one to be of the 
" quorum) have authority to let any such prisoners 
** or persons, mainpernable by the law, to bail or 
" mainprize. ** 

The statute of 1st and 2d of Philip and Mary, in 
1554, sets forth, that " notwithstanding the pre- 
** ceding statute of Henry the Seventh, <?n^ justice 
" of peace hath oftentimes, by sinister labour and 
" means, set at large the greatest and notablest 
" offenders, such as be not replevisablc by the laws of 
" this realm, and yet, the rather to hide their affec- 
" tions in that behalf, have signed the caus^ of 
** their apprehension to be but only for suspicion of 
** felony, whereby the said offenders have escaped 
" unpunished, and do daily, to the liigh displeasure 
'' of Almighty God, the great peril of the King 
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** and Queen's true subjects, and encouragement 

** of all thieves and evil-doers for reformation 

*' whereof be it enacted, that no justices of peace 
'^ shall let to bail or mainprize any such persons, 
** which, for any offence by them committed, be 
" declared not to be replevisedj or bailed j or be for- 
" bidden to be replevised or bailed by the statute of 
** Westminster the first ; and furthermore that any 
*^ persons, arrested for manslaughter or felony, be- 
^* tng bailable by the laWy shall not be let to bail 
** or mainprize, by any justices of peace, but in the 
" form therein afterprescribed."..*.In the two pre- 
ceding statutes, the words bailable^ replevisable, and 
matnpernabley are used synonymously*, or promis- 
cuously, to express the same single intention of the 
legislature, viz. not to accept of any security but the 
body of the offender ; and when the latter statute 
prescribes the form, in which persons arrested on 
suspicion of felony (being bailable by the law J may 
be let to bail, it evidently supposes that there are 
some cases, not bailable by the law.... It may be 
thought perhaps, that I attribute to the legislature 
an appearance of inaccuracy in the use of terms, 
merely to serve my present purpose. But, in truth, 
it would make more forcibly for my argument, to 
presume that the legislature were constantly aware 
of the strict legal distinction between bail and 
replevy y and that they always meant to adhere to itf. 

• 2 Hale, P. C. 2, 124. 

t Vide 2d Inst. 150, 186...." The word refilevimble never signi- 
'' lies bailable. Bailable^ is in a coart of record by the King's jus- 
»« tices ; but refilevUablc is by the Sheriff. " Seldeny St. Tr. 7. 149. 
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For if it be true that replevy is by the Sheriffs, and 
bail by the higher courts at Westminster, (which I 
think no lawyer will deny) it follows that, when the 
legislature expressly say, that any particular o&nce 
is by law not bailable^ tiie superior courts are com- 

prehended in the prohibition, and bound by it 

Otherwise, unless there was a positive exception of 
the superior courts (which I affirm there never was 
in any statute relative to bail) the legislature would 
grossly contradict themselves, and the manifest in- 
tention of tiie law be evaded. It is an established 
rule tiiat, when the law is special^ and reason of it 
general, it is to be generally understood; and 
though, by custom, a latitude be allowed to the 
Court of King's Bench, (to consider circumstances 
inductive of a doubt whether the prisoner be guilty 
or innocent) if this latitude be taken as an arbitraiy 
power to bail, when no circumstances whatsoever 
are alledged in favour of the prisoner, it is a power 
without right, and a daring violation of the whole 
English law of baiL 

The act of the 51st of Charles the Second (com- 
monly called the Habeas Corpus Act J particularly 
declares, that it is not meant to extend to treason 
or felony plainly and specially expressed in the 
warrant of commitment. The prisoner is there- 
fore left to seek his Habeas Corpus at common law; 
and so far was the legislature from supposing that 
persons, (committed for treason or felony plainly 
and specially expressed in the warrant of commit- 
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inent) could be let to bail by a single judge, or by 
the whole court, that this very act provides a re- 
medy for such persons in case they are not indicted 
in the course of the term or session subsequent to 
their commitment. The law neither su&rs them 
to be enlarged before trial, nor to be imprisoned 
after the time in which they ought regularly to be 
tried. In this case the law says, " It shall and may 
*• be lawful to and for the judges of the Court of 
" King's Bench, and justices of oyer and terminer, 
" or general gaol delivery, and they are hereby re- 
** quired, upon motion to them made in open court,. 
** tfie last day of the term, session, or gaol delivery, 
" either by the prisoner or any one in his behalf, 
** to set at liberty the prisoner upon bail; unless it 
*^ appear to the judges and justices, upon oath 
" made, that the witnesses for the King could not 
'^ be produced the same term, sessions, or gaol de- 
" livery. "....Upon the whole of this article I ob- 
serve, 1. That the provision, made in the first part 
of it, would be, in a great measure, useless and 
nugatory, if any single judge might have bailed 
the prisoner ex arbitrio^ during the vacation; or if 
the court might have bailed him immediately after 

the commencement of the term or sessions 

2. When the law says..../? shall and may be lawful 
to bail for felony under particular circumstances, 
we must presume that, before the passing of that 
act, it was not lawful to bail under those circum- 
stances. The terms used by the legislature arc 
mactingj not declaratory 3. Notwithstanding tlie 
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party may have been imprisoned during the greatest 
part of the vacation, and during the whole session, 
the court are expressly forbidden to bail him from 
that session to the next, if oath be made that the 
witnesses for the King could not be produced that 
same term or sessions. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of par- 
liament relative to bail in criminal cases, it may be 
useful to the reader to take a short historical review* 
of the law of bail, through its various gradations 
and improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since 
the conquest, all felonies were bailable, till murder 
was excepted by statute ; so that persons might be 
admitted to bail, before conviction, almost in every 
case. The statute of Westminster says that, before 
that time, it had not been determined, which offences 
were replevisable, and which were not, whether by 
the common writ de bomine replegiandoy or ex officio 
by the Sheriff. It is very remarkable that the 
abuses arising from this unlimited power of replevy, 
dreadful as they were, and destructive to the peace 
of society, were not corrected or taken notice of by 
the legislature, until the commons of the kingdom 
had obtained a share in it by their representatives ; 
but the House of Commons had scarce begun to 
exist, when these formidable abuses were corrected 
by the statute of Westminster. It is highly pro- 
bable that the mischief had been severely felt by 
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the people, although no remedy had been provided 
for it by the Norman Kings or Barons. *" The 
•** iniquity of the times was so great, as it even 
^^ forced the subjects to forego that, which was in 
" account a great liberty, to stop the course of a 
^* growing mischief. " The preamble to the sta- 
tutes, made by the first parliament of Edward the 
First, assigns the reason of calling itf, " because 
" the people had been otherwise entreated than 
*^ they ought to be, the peace less kept, the laws 
" less used, and offenders less punished than they 
" ought to be, by reason whereof the people feared 
** less to oflFend; " and the first attempt to reform 
these various abuses was by contracting the power 
of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it does not 
appear that any alteration was made in the law of 
bail, except that being taken "with vert or venison 
was declared to be equivalent to indictment; The 
legislature adhered firmly to the spirit of the statute 
of Westminster. The statute of 27th of Edward 
the First, directs the justices of assize to en- 
quire and punish officers bailing such as were not 
bailabie. As for the judges of the superior courts 
it is probable that, in those days, they thought 
themselves bound by the obvious intent and mean- 
ing of the legislature. They considered not so 



» Selderiy by A*. Bacon. 182. 
t Tarliamentaiy History. 1, 82. 

¥0L. II. 3 h 
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much to what particular persons the prohibition 
was addressed, as what the thing was, which the 
legislature meant to prohibit, well knowing that 
in law, quando aliquid prohibetur^ probtbetur et 
omncj per quod devenitur ad illud. " When any 
" thing is forbidden, all the means, by which the 
*' same thing may be compassed or done, are 
" equally forbidden.'' 

By the statute of Richard the Third, the power 
of bailing was a little enlarged. Every justice of 
• peace was authorised to bail for felony; but they 
^ were expressly confiined to persons arrested on light 
suspicion; and even this power, so limited, was 
found to produce such inconveniences that, in three 
years after, the legislature found it necessary to re- 
peal it. Instead of trusting any longer to a single 
justice of peace, the act of 3d. Henry Vllth, re- 
peals the preceding act, and directs, " that no 
*' prisoner, (of those who are mainpernable by the 
" law J shall be let to bail or mainprise, by less than 
** two justices, whereof one to be of the quorum. " 
And so indispensably necessary was this provision 
thought, for the administration of justice, and for 
the security and peace of society, that, at this 
time, an oath was proposed by the King to be 
taken by the knights and esquires of his household, 
by the members of the House of Commons, and 
by the peers spiritual and temporal, and accepted 
and sworn to quasi una voce by them all, which, 
a\nong other engagements, binds them ** not to let 
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any man to bail or mainprise, knowing and 
** deeming him to be a felon, upon your honour 
** and worship. So help you God and all saints.*'* 

In about half a century, however, even these pro- 
visions were found insufficient. The act of Henry 
the Seventh was evaded, and the legislature once 
more obliged to interpose. The act of 1st and 2d 
of Philip and Mary takes away entirely from the 
justices all power of bailing for offences declared 
not bailable by the statute of We^tpainster. 

The illegal imprisonment of several persons, 
who had refused to contribute. to a loan exacted by 
Charles the First, and the delay, of the Habeas 
Corpus^ and subsequent refusal to bail them, con- 
stituted one of the first and most important griev- 
ances of that reign. Yet when the House of Com- 
mons, which met in the year 1628, resolved upon 
measures of the most firm and strenuous resistance 
to the power of imprisonment assumed by the 
King or privy-council, and to the refusal to bail the 
party on the return of the Habeas Corpus^ they did 
expressly, in all their resolutions, make an excep-. 
tion of commitments, where the cause of the re-j 
straint was expressed, and did by law justify tl^e 
commitment. The reason of the distinction Js, 
that, whereas when the cause of commitment \s 
expressed, the crime is then known and^the ofien(^er 

» ParliamcnUry HUtory. 2. 419. 
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must be brought to the ordinary trial ; if, on the 
contrar}^, no cause of commitment be expressed, 
and the prisoner be thereupon remanded, it ma^ 
operate to perpetual imprisonment. This contest 
with Charles the First produced the act of the 16th 
of that King, by which the Court of King's Bench 
are directed, within threte days after the return ta 
the Habeas Corpus^ to examine and determine the 
legality of any commitment by the King or privy- 
council, and to do what to justice shall appertain in 

delivering, baling, or remanding the prisoner 

Now J it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge to do 
what appertains to justice. The same scandalous 
traffic, in which we hare seen the privilege of par- 
liament exerted or relaxed, to gratify the present 
humour, or to serve the immediate purpose of the 
crown, is introduced into the administration of 
justice. The magistrate, it seems, has now no rule 
to follow, but the dictates of personal enmity, na- 
tional partiality, or perhaps the most prostituted 
corruption. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only re- 
tnains to be observed that, the Habeas Corpus act 
of 31st of Charles the Second, so justly considered 
as another Magna Charta of the Kingdom *, " ex- 
" tends only to the case of commitments for such 
^* criminal charge, as can produce no inconveni- 
" ence to public justice by a temporary enlarge^ 

* Blackstone. 4. isr. 
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" ment of the prisoner.''.... So careful were the 
legislature, at the very moment when they were 
providing for the liberty of the subject^ not to fur- 
nish any colour or pretence for violating or evading 
the established law of bail in the higher criminal 
offences. But the exception, stated in the body of 
the act, puts the matter out of all doubt. After 
directing the judges how they are to proceed to the 
discharge of the prisoner upon recognizance and 
surety, having regard to the quality of the pri- 
soner and nature of the offence, it is expressly 
added, ^* unless it shall appear to the said Lord 
'^ Chancellor, &c. that the party, so committed, is 
^< detained for such matters, or offences, for the 

^' which, BY THE LAW THE PRISONER IS NOT 
" BAILABLE." 

When the laws, plain of themselves, are thus 
illustrated by facts, and their uniform meaning 
established by history, we do not want the autho- 
rity of opinions however respectable, to inform our 
judgment or to confirm our belief. But I am de- 
termined that you sha^l have no escape. Authority 
of every sort shall be produced against you, from 
Jacob to Lord Coke^ from the dictionary to the 
classic In vain shall you appeal from those up- 
right judges, whom you disdain to imitate, to those 
whom you have made your example. With one 
voice, they all condemn you. 

" To be taken with the maner^ is where a thief, 
" having stolen any thing, is taken with the same 
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^^ about him, as it were in his hands, which is 
" C2X\&(}l flagrante delicto. Such a criminal is not 
" bailable by law. ^\... Jacob under the v)ord Maner. 

** Those who are taken with the Maner ^ are ex- 
' " eluded, by the statute of Westminster, from the 
" benefit of a TtfXtv'm.... Hawkins. P. C. 2. 98, 

*' Of such heinous offences no one, who is no- 
" toriously guilty, seems to be bailable by the in- 
" tent of this Statute. '\...i)\ 2. 99. 

" The common practice, and allowed general 
** rule is, that bail is only then proper where it 
" stands indifferent whether the party were guilty 
" or innocent." D\ D\ 

" There is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
" person, who is not bailable by law, is punishable, 
** either at common law, as a negligent escape, or 
** as an offence against the several statutes relative 
**tobail.'\..i)\ 89. 

" It cannot be doubted but that, neither the 
** judges of this, nor of any other superior court of 
** justice, are strictly within the purview of that 
" statute, yet they will always, in their discretion, 
*' pay a due regard to it, and not admit a person to 
*' bail who is expressly declared by it irreplevi- 
*' sable, without some particular circumstance in his 
^^fcroour ; and therefore it seems difficult to find an 
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** instance, where persons, attainted of felony, or 
" notoriously guilty of treason or manslaughter, 
** &c. by their own confession, or otherwise^ have 
*' been admitted to the benefit of bail, without 
** some special motive to the court to grant it.".... 
IT. 114. 

*' If it appears that any man hath injury or 
*' wrong by his imprisonment, we have power to 

" deliver and discharge him if otherwise, be is 

" to be remanded by us to prison again. " . . . . Lord Cb. 
J. Hyde. State Trials, 7, IIS. 

" The statute of Westminster was especially 
** for direction to the sheriffs and others, but to 
" say courts of justice are excluded from this sta- 
** tute, I conceive it cannot be. '^K... Attorney Gene- 
ralHeatb. D\ 132. 

** The court, upon view of the return, judgeth 
" of the sufficiency or insufficiency of it. If they 
" think the prisoner ;» lanu to be bailable, he is 
" committed to the Marshal and bailed; if not, 
"he is remanded. "....Through the whole debate 
the objection, on the part of the prisoners, was, that 
no cause of commitment was expressed in the war- 
rant;* but it was uniformly admitted by their coun- 
sel that, if the cause of commitment had been 
expressed for treason or felony, the court would 
then have done right in remanding them. 
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The Attorney General having urged, before a 
committee of both houses, that, in Beckwith's case 
and others, the lords of the council sent a letter 
to the Court of King's Bench to bail; it was re- 
plied by the managers of the House of Commons, 
that this was of no moment, " for that either the pri- 
*' soner was bailable by the laWj or not bailable..., if 
"** bailable by the law, then he was to be bailed 
** without any such letter.... if not bailable by the 
^* law, then plainly the judges could not have 
" bdled him upon the letter, without breach of 
" their oath, which is, that they are to do justice 
" according to the lam ^ ^c.^\. .State Trials. 7. 175. 

** So that, in bailing upon such offences of the 
** highest nature, a kind of discretion, rather than 
*^ a constant law, hath been exercised, when It 
** stands wholly indifferent in the eye of the court, 
** whether the prisoner be guilty or not.V Selden. 
St. Tr. 7. 230- 1. 

** I deny that a man is always bailable, when 
** imprisonment is imposed upon him for custody.'* 
** Attorney General Heath, d^. 238.. ..By these quo- 
tations from the State Trials, though otherwise 
not of authority, it appears plainly that, in regard 
to bailable or not bailable^ all parties agreed in ad- 
mitting one proposition as incontrovertible. 

" In relation to capital offences, there are espe- 
** cially these acts of parliament that are the com- 
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" mon landmarks* touching offences bsdlable or not 
" bailable. " Hale. 2 P. C. 127- The enumera- 
tion includes the several acts cited in this paper. 

" Persons taken with the Manouvre^ are not 
** bailable, because it isfurtum mantfestum.^^ Hale. 
2P.C. 133. 

" The writ of Habeas Corpus is of high nature ; 
** for if persons be wrongfully committed, they are 
"to be discharged upon this writ returned; or, if 

" bailable, they are to be bailed if not bailable j 

" tbey are to be committed.'^ Hale. 2 P. C. 143. This 
doctrine of Lord Chief Justice Hale refers imme- 
diately to the superior courts from whence the writ 

issues ** After the return' is filed, the court is 

" either to discharge, or bail, or commit him, as the 
** nature of the cause requires.'* Hale. 2 P. C. 146. 

** If bail be granted, otherv)ise than the law 
" allowetb, the party that alloweth the same, shall 
" be fined, imprisoned, render damages, or forfeit 
" his place, as the case shall require. *' Selden by 
N. Bacon, 182. 

^' This induces an absolute necessity of express- 
" ing^ upon every commitment, the reason, for 
" which it is made : that the rourt, upon 2i^ Habeas 
" Corpus^ may examine into its validity, and, ac- 

* It has been the study of Lord Mansfield to remore landmarks. 
VOL. II. 3 M 
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" cording to the circumstances of the case^ may dis- 
" charge, admit to bail, or remand the prisoner.'* 
Blackstone. 3, 133. 

^^ Marriot was committed for forging indorse- 
" ments upon bank bills, and upon a Habeas Cor^ . 
^^ pus^ was bailed, because the crime was only a 

^^ great misdemeanor for though the forging the 

♦* bills be felony, yet forging the indorsement is 
<* not." Salkeld. 1. 104. 

'^ Appell de Mahem, &c. ideo ne fuit lesse a 
•Vbaille, nicnt plus que in appell de robbery ou 
" murder ; quod nota, et que in robry et murder 
" Ic partie n'eat baillablc.'' Bro. Mainprise j 67- 

^' The intendment of the law in bails is, quod 
" Stat indifferenter whether he be guilty or no; but, 
" when he is convict by verdict or confession, then 
" he must be deemed in law to be guilty of the 
" felony, and therefore not bailable at alU^ Coke. 
2 Inst. 188.. ..4. 178. 

*^ Bail is gundo stat indifferenter^ and not when 
*' the oflFence is open and manifest." 2 Inst. 189. 

" In this case non stat indifferenter whether he 
** be guilty or no, being taken with the Maner^ that 
"is, with the thing stolen, as it were in his hand." 
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<< If it appeareth that this imprisonment be just 
•* and lawful, he shall be remanded to the former 
" gaoler; but, if it shall appear to the court that 
•* he was imprisoned against the law of the land, 
" they ought, by force of this statute, to deliver 
" him; if it be doubtful ^ and under consideration, 
** he may be bailed. ^' 2 Inst. 55. 

It is unnecessary to load the reader with any 
farther quotations. If these authorities are not 
deemed sufficient to establish the doctrine main* 
tained in this paper, it will be in vain to appeal to 
the evidence of law-books, or to the opinions of 
judges. They are not the authorities by which 
Lord Mansfield wilt abide. He assumes an arbi- 
trary power of doing right ; and if he does wrong, 
it lies only between God and his conscience. 

Now, my Lord, although I have great faith in 
the preceding argument, I will not say that every 
minute part of it is absolutely invulnerable. I am 
too well acquainted with the practice of a certain 
court, directed by your example, as it is governed 
by your authority, to think there ever yet was an 
argument, however conformable to law and reason, 
in which a cunning, quibbling attorney, might not 
discover a flaw. But, taking the whole of it to- 
gether, I affirm, that it constitutes a mass of de- 
monstration, than which nothing more compleat or 

satisfactory can be offisred to the human mind 

How an evasive, indirect reply, will stand with your 
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reputation, or how far it will answer in point of de- 
fence at the bar of the House of Lords, is worth 
your consideration. If, after all that has been said, 
it should still be maintained, that the Court of 
King's Bench, in bailing felons, are exempted from 
all legal rules whatsoever, and that the judge has 
no direction to pursue, but his private a£Pections, or 
more unquestionable will and pleasure, it will fol- 
low plainly, that the distmction between bailable 
and not bailable, uniformly expressed by the legis- 
lature, current through all our law books, and 
admitted by all our great lawyers without excep- 
tion, is in one sense a nugatory, in another a pemi- 
cious distinction. It is nugatory, as it supposes a 
difference in the bailable quality of offences, when, 
in effect, the distinction refers only to the rank of 
the magistrate. It is pernicious, as it implies a 
rule of law, which yet the judge is not bound to 
pay the least regard to, and impresses an idea upon 
the minds of the people, that the judge is wiser 
and greater than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, 
to the fact in question. By an authentic copy 
of the mittimus it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. He was 
charged before Alderman Halifax by the oath 
of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, William 
Payne, and William Nash, for feloniously steal- 
ing eleven quires of writing paper, value six 
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shillings, the property of Thomas Beach, 8cc. 
by the examinations, upon oath, of the four per- 
sons mentioned in the mittimusy it was proved, 
that large quantities of paper had been missed, 
and that eleven quires (previously marked from 
a suspicion that Eyre was the thief) were found 
upon him. Many other quires of paper, marked 
in the same manner, were found at his lodg- 
ings ; and after he had been some time in Wood- 
Street Compter, a key was found in his room 
there, which appeared to be a key to the closet at 

Guildhall, from whence the paper was stolen 

When asked what he had to say in his defence, his 
only answer was, / hope you will bail me, Mr. 

Holder, the Clerk, replied. That is impossible 

Tbere ne'oer v)as an instance of itj when the stolen 
Goods were found upon the thief The Lord Mayor 

was then applied to, and refused to bail him Of 

all these circumstances it was your duty to have 
uiformed yourself minutely. The fact was remark, 
able, and the chief magistrate of the city of Lon- 
don was known to have refused to bail the offender. 
To justify your compliance with the solicitations of 
your three countrymen, it should be proved that 
such allegations were offered to you in behalf of 
their associate, as honestly and bona fide reduced it 
to a matter of doubt and indifference whether the 

prisoner was innocent or guilty Was any thing 

offered by the Scotch triumvirate that tended to in- 
validate the positive charge made against him by 
four credible witnesses upon oath ?....Was it even 
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insinuated to you, either by himself or his bail, that 
no felony was committed. ...or that be was not the 
felon.... that the stolen goods were not found upon 
him.... or that he was only the receiver, not know- 
ing them to be stolen?,... Or, in short, did they 
attempt to produce any evidence of his insanity?... 
To all these questions, I answer for you, without 
the least fear of contradiction, positively NO. 
From the moment he was arrested, he never enter- 
tained any hope of acquittal ; therefore thought of 
nothing but obtaining bail, that he might have time 
to settle his afiairs, convey his fortune into another 
country, and spend the remainder of his life in 
comfort and affluence abroad. In this prudential 
scheme of future happiness, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England most readily and heartily concurred. 
At sight of so much virtue in distress, your natural 
benevolence took the alarm. Such a man as Mr. 
Eyre, struggling with adversity, must always be an 
interesting scene to Lord Mansfield.... Or was it 
that liberal anxiety, by which your whole life has 
been distinguished, to enlarge the liberty of the 
subject?.... My Lord, we did not want this new in- 
stance of the liberality of your principles. We 
already knew what kind of subjects they were, for 
whose liberty you were anxious. At all events, 
the public are much indebted to you for fixing a 
price at which felony may be committed with im- 
punity. You bound a felon, notoriously worth 
thirty thousand pounds, in the sum of three hun- 
dred. With your natural turn to equity, and know- 
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ing, as you are, in the doctrine of precedents, you 
undoubtedly meant to settle the proportion between 
the fortune of the felon and the fine by which he 
may compound for his felony. The ratio now upon 
record, and transmitted to posterity under the auspi- 
ces of Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to a hundred. 
.••.My Lord, without intending it, you have laid a 
cruel restraint upon the genius of your countr}'men^ 
In the warmest indulgence of their passions they 
have an eye to the expense, and if their other vir- 
tues fail us, we have a resource in their oeconomy. 

By taking so trifling a security from John Eyre, 
you invited and manifestly exhorted him to escape. 
Although in bulable cases, it be usual to take four 
securities, you left him in the custody of three 
Scotchmen, whom he might have easily satisfied for 
conniving at his retreat. That he did not make 
use of the opportunity you industriously gave him 
neither justifies your conduct, nor can it be any 
way accounted for, but by his excessive and mon- 
strous avarice. Any other man, but this, bosom- 
friend of three Scotchmen, would gladly have sacri- 
ficed a few hundred pounds, rather than to submit 
to the infamy of pleading guilty in open court. It 
is possible indeed that he might havq flattered him- 
self, and not unreasonably, with the hopes of a 
pardon. Tliat he would have been pardoned seems 
more than probable, if I had nbt directed the pub- 
lic attention to the leading step you took in favour 
of him. In the present gentle reign, we wxU know 
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what use has been made of the lenity of the court 
and of the mercy of the crown. The Lord Chief 
Justice of England accepts of the hundreth part 
of the property of a felon taken in the fact, as a 
recognizance for his appearance. Your brother 
Smythe brow-beats a jury, and forces them to alter 
their verdict, by which they had found a Scotch Ser- 
jeant guilty of murder; and though the Keime- 
dies were convicted of a most deliberate and atro- 
cious murder, they still had a claim to the royal 

mercy They were saved by the chastity of their 

connexions They had a sister yet it was not 

her beauty, but the pliancy of her virtue, that re- 
commended her to the King.... The holy author of 
our religion was seen in the company of sinners ; 
but it was his gracious purpose to convert them 
from their sins. Another man, who in the ceremo- 
nies of our faith might give lessons to the great 
enemy of it, upon different principles keeps much 
the same company. He advertises for patients, 
collects all the diseases of the heart, and turns a 

royal palace into an hospital for incurables A 

man of honour has no ticket of admission at St. 
James's. They receive him, like a virgin at the 
Magdalen's.... G(7 thou and do likev^ise. 

My charge against you is now made good. I 
shall however be ready to answer or to submit to 
fair objections. If, wlienever this matter shall be 
agitated, you suffer the doors of the House of Lords 
to be shut, I now protest, that I shall consider you 
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as having made no reply. From that moment, in 
the opinion of the world, you will stand self-con- 
victed. Whether your reply be quibbling and 
evasive, or liberal and in point, wiH be matter for 
the judgment of your peers,... but if, when every 
possible idea of disrespect to that noble house, (in 
whose honour and justice the nation implicitly con- 
fides) is here most solemnly disclaimed, you should 
endeavour to represent this charge as a contempt of 
their authority, and move their lordships to censure 
the publisher of this paper, I then affirm that you 
support injustice by violence, that you are^ guilty of 
a heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 
contribute your utmost influence to promote, on the 
part of the highest court of judicature, a positive 
denial of justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXVIII. 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD CAMDEN. 



LORD Camden stood in rivahhifi to the Earl (^ Mansfieldm His bad 
threatened him in the last session of Parliament. But Lord Mamt^ 
Jield dexterously eluded every attemftt to draw him into any open 
and lengthened contention relative to his firinctfiles of decision, 
Hofies were entertained^ that another session of Parliament might 
see the contest renewed^ andLord Mansfield. It was with a view 
to this J that Junius so laboriously resumed his attack against the 
Chief Justice* In t/iis Letter^ he calls on Lord Camden almost 
with threatSy and with refiroach^ to make the bailing qf EyrCy the 
subject of a new motion against Lord Mansfield in the House qf 
Peers. Ilie call was fruitless. 

This Letter ends the Series. The probable reasons of it's termination 
herey are ex/ilained in another place. 



MT LORD, 

I TURN with pleasure, from that barren 
waste, in which no salutary plant takes toot, no 
verdure quickens, to a character fertile, as I wil- 
lingly believe, in every great and good qualifica- 
tion. I call upon you, in the name of the English 
nation, to stand forth in defence of the laws of your 
country, and to exert, in the cause of truth and jus- 
tice, those great abilities, with which you were en- 
trusted for the benefit of mankind. To ascertain the 
facts set forth in the preceding paper, it may be ne- 
cessary to call the persons, mentioned in the mitti' 
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muSf to the bar of the House of Lords. If a motion 
for that purpose should be rejected, we shall know 
what to think of Lord Mansfield's innocence. The 
legal argument is submitted to your lordship's 
judgment* After the noble stand you made against 
Lord Mansfield upon the question of libel, we did 
expect that you would not have suffered that matter 
to have remained undetermined. But it was said 
that Lord Chief Justice Wilmot had been prevailed 
upon to vouch for an opinion of the late Judge 
Yates, which was supposed to make against you ; 
and we admit of the excuse. When such detesta- 
ble arts are employed to prejudge a question of 
right, it might have been imprudent, at that time, 
to have brought it to a decision. In the present 
instance you will have no such opposition to con- 
tend with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer of any 
note in Westminster-hall, who shall be daring 
enough to affirm that, according to the true intend- 
ment of the laws of England, a felon, taken with 
the Maner^ in flagranti delicto^ is bailable; or that 
the discretion of an English judge is merely arbi- 

trary, and not governed by rules of law I should 

be glad to be acquainted with him. Whoever he 
be, I will take care that he shall not give you much 
trouble. Your lordship's character assures me that 
you will assume that principal part, which belongs 
to you, in supporting the laws of England, against 
a wicked judge, who makes it the occupation of hb 
life, to misinterpret and pervert them. If you de- 
dine this honourable office, I fear it will be said 
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that, for some months past, you have kept too much 
company with the Duke of Grafton. When the 
contest turns upon the interpretation of the laws, 
you cannot, without a formal surrender of all your 
reputation, yield the post of honour even to Lord 
Chatham. Considering the situation and abilities 
of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple to affirm, with 
the most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, 
that, in my judgment, he is the very worst and most 
dangerous man in the kingdom. Thus far I have 
done my duty m endeavouring to bring him to 
punishment. But mine is an inferior, ministerial 
office, in the temple of justice. I have bouiKd the 
victim, and dragged him to the altar. 

JUNIUS. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



THEfoilovfing Extract Jrom a Letter^ which Junius did not choo9e 
to fireaerve entircj corUaina his doctrine concerning the Reform of 
Parliament. It it that of a Lawyer j and a true friend to the funda- 
mental prvndplet qf the Comtitution^ not of a democtatical enrage'. 



THE Reverend Mr. Jotm Home having, 
with his usual veracity and honest industry, circu- 
lated a report that Junius, in a Letter to the Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights, had warmly declared 
himself in favour of long parliaments and rotten 
boroughs, it is thought necessary to submit to the 
public the following Extract fromhis Letter to John 
Wilkes, Esq. dated the 7th of Sept. 1771, and laid 
before the Society on the 24th of the same month. 

** With regard to the several articles, taken se- 
" parately, I own I am concerned to see that the 
" great condition, which ought to be the sine qua 

* * non of parliamentary qualification which ought 

** to be the basis (as it assuredly will be the only 
" support) of every barrier raised in defence of the 
" constitution, / mean a declaration upon oatb to 
" shorten the duration of parliaments^ is reduced to 
" the fourth rank in the esteem of the society ; 
" and, even in that place, far from being insisted 
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on with firmness and vehemence, seems to have 
been particularly/ slighted in the expression.... 
Ton shall endeavour to restore annual parliaments! 
....Are these the terms, which men, who are in 
earnest, make use of, when the salus reipublica is 
at stake ?....! expected other language from Mr. 
Wilkes.. ..Besides my objection in point of form, 
I dissapprove highly of the meaning of the fourth 
article as it stands. Whenever the question 
shall be seriously agitated, I will endeavour (and 
If I live will assuredly attempt it) to convirtce the 
English nation, by arguments to my understand- 
ing unanswerable, that they ought to insist upon 
a triennial, and banish the idea of an annual 

parliament I am convinced that, 

if shortening the duration of parliaments (which 
in eflPect is keeping the representative under the 
rod of the constituent) be not made the basis of 
our new parliamentary jurisprudence, other 
checks or improvements signify nothing. On 
the contrary, if this be made the foundation, 
other measures may come in aid, and as auxili- 
aries, be of considerable advantage. Lord Chat- 
ham's project, for instance, of increasing the 
number of knights of shires, appears to me ad- 
mirable As to cutting away the rotten 

boroughs, I am as much offended as any man at 
seeing so many of them Under the direct influ- 
ence of the crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons. Yet, I own, I have both doubts and 
apprehensions, in regard to the remedy you pro- 
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* pose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with an usual 

* want of political intrepidity, when I honestly 

* confess to you, that I am startled at the idea of 

* so extensive an amputation. ...In the first place, 

* I question the power, dejurCy of the legislature to 

* disfranchise a ilumber of boroughs, upon the ge- 

* neral ground of^ improving the constitution. 

* There cannot be a doctrine more fatal to the li- 

* berty and property we are contending for, than 

* that which confounds the idea of a supreme and 

* an arbitrary legislature. I need not point out to 

* you the fatal purposes, to which it has been, and 

* may be applied. If we are sincere in the politi- 

* cal creed we profess, there are many things, 
' which we ought to affirm, cannot be done by 

King, Lords and Commons. Among these I 
reckon tne disfranchising of boroughs with a gd- 

* neral view of improvement. I consider it as 

* equivalent to robbing the parties concerned of 

* their freehold, of their birth-right. I say that, 

* although this birth-right may be forfeited, or the 

* exercise of it suspended in particular cases, it 

* cannot be taken away, by a general law, for any 

* real or pretended purpose of improving the con- 
' stitution. Supposing the attempt made, I am 

* persuaded you cannot mean that either King, or 

* Lords, should take an active part in it. A bill, 
^ which only touches the representation of the 

* people, must originate in the House of Commons. 
' In the formation and mode of passing it, the ex- 

* elusive right of the Commons must be asserted as 
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** scrupulously, as in the case of a money-bill. 
" Now, Sir, I should be glad to know by what kind 
" of reasoning it can be proved, that there is a 
** power vested in the representative to destroy his 
** immediate constituent. From whence could he 
" possibly derive it ? A courtiet, I know, will be 
" ready to maintain the affirmative. The doctrine 
" suits him exactly, because it gives an unlimited 
" operation to the influence of the crown. But 
** we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold a different Ian- 
" guage. It is no answer to me to say, that the 
" bill, when it passes the House of Commons, is 
" the act of the majority, and not the representa- 
" tives of the particular boroughs concerned. If 
" the majority can disfranchise ten boroughs, why 
" not twenty, why not the whole kingdom? Why 
" should not they make their own seats in parlia- 
" mentfor life ?....When the septennial act passed, 
" the legislature did what, apparently and palpa- 
" bly, they had no power to do ; but they did more 
*' than people in general were aware of: they, in 
" effect, disfranchised the whole kingdom for four 
** years. 

" For argument's sake, I will now suppose, that 
" the expediency of the measure, and the power 
" of parliament are unquestionable. Still you will 
** find an insurmountable difficulty in the execu- 
** tion. When all your instruments of amputation 
** are prepared, when the unhappy patient lies 
" bound at your feet, without the possibility of re- 
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" sistance, by what infallible rule will you direct 
" the operation ?....When you propose to cut away 
" the rotten y2crtSy can you tell us what parts are 
" perfectly sound?. ...Arc there any certain limits, 
** in feet or theory, to inform you at what point you 
" must stop, at what point the mortification ends ? 
" To a man so capable of observation and reflec- 
*^ tion as you are, it is unnecessary to say all that 
^* might be said upon the subject. Besides that I 
" approve highly of Lord Chatham's idea of in- 
*^ fusing a portion of new health into the constitution 
" to enable it to bear it^s infirmities ^ (a brilliant ex- 
" pression, and full of intrinsic wisdom) other rca- 
^' sons concur in persuading me to adopt it. I 
" have no objectioni'* &c. 

The man, who fairly and completely answers 
this argument, shall have my thanks and my ap- 
plause. My heart is already with him.... I am ready 
to be converted....! admire his morality, and would 
gladly subscribe to the articles of his feith.... Grate- 
ful, as I am, to the good being, whose bounty has 
imparted to me this reasoning intellect, whatever it 
is, I hold myself proportionably indebted to him, 
from whose inlightened understanding another ray 
of knowledge communicates to mine. But neither 
should I think the most exalted faculties of the hu- 
man mind, a gift worthy of the divinity ; nor any 
assistance, in the improvement of them, a subject 
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of gratitude to my fellow creature ; if I were not j 

satisfied, that really to inform the umlerstaading 
corrects and enlarges the heart. 

JUNIUS. 



THE END. 
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